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CuapTer I. 
ON VIEW. 

[ Bedford Square, where live solid City men and such highly re- 

spectable people in sombre houses, built and sustained by dint of 
heavy good sense, is a dwelling, which looks gay and saucy by con- 
trast. From nursery story down to the area, it is quite breaking into a 
smile. The honest red-brick is concealed by no shabby stucco; there is 
a fine fig-tree trained up against its basement; there is mignonette on 
the drawing-room window-sills. The hall-door porch is a wonderful 
marble; quarried, indeed, from the paint-pot, but not the less imposing. 

The idle externals of a house are popularly supposed to catch a 
certain infection of resemblance to its tenants; hence, in fictitious litera- 
ture, we have a hundred lively little impersonations, sermons in stones, 
and life in every thing; and we can thus give the reader’s curiosity a 
more refined edge by foreshadowing coming events. I have not myself, 
being of a colder fancy, observed the phenomena; and confess to look- 
ing upon inanimate nature with unanointed lids. To be in vogue, 
however, I will venture to suggest here, that the mignonette in those 
mitred green boxes grew with a dry and artificial triumph, as if they 
lived for show and were dying of it; that the fig-tree crucified against 
the basement was fruitful in nothing but hypocritical leaves. Should 
I add that there was a languor in the rose-coloured window-blinds, a 
proud exclusive stare in the red-brick wall, that each window resembled 
a supercilious eyeglass, set there to quiz the quiet folk below,—I may 
hope I am not much above the mark permitted by our modern classics, 

Here lived Mrs. Blenheim and her daughter Mildred, or, as she was 
familiarly called, Milly. They were fashionable people, this mother 
and daughter; but the phrase is relative and vague. There is a fashion- 
able surface, let us say cream, rising daily in all quarters, and among 
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all the middle classes, as individual families fall into riches and idleness 
—a combination which is apt to breed much innocent conceit. There 
are the merchant fashionables, who really have some title to assumption ; 
the professional fashionables, who really do not assume; the military 
fashionables; finally the Olympian aristocracy; each of the foregoing 
species living in great harmony apart, being relatively fashionable to 
that beneath it; each, even the highest, being rather imitative and 
fickle perhaps, and therefore, like the hue of the chameleon, hard to 
define. But with regard to the Blenheims, let us settle the point at 
once. Mrs. Blenheim was niece to an Earl; this statement is ob- 
viously such a strong card, that I drop it out at once, so as decisively 
to bespeak for her the sympathies of my readers. Let us prudently, 
however, follow this flourishing appeal with the modest confession that 
this history does not follow her rashly into the high sphere to which 
such a connexion elevated her and her pretty daughter. It only ven- 
tures, indeed, to intrude on the perfumed confines of Belgravia, with 
the anxious tentative incursions of a child into Tom-Tiddler’s ground, 
—in and away. Nevertheless I look upwards with confidence and com- 
placency at our announcement—an advertisement in itself—Mrs. Blen- 
heim was niece to an Earl. 

Had you lived in the house with her for a year, it is exceedingly 
improbable you would have learned the fact from her lips; much more 
improbable from her daughter’s. She (Mrs. B.) would as soon have 
thought of telling you that she was born in the Protestant faith, arfd was 
not immortal. Somehow you would find it out, of course; but your 
discovery, be sure, would be the result of your own irrepressible curi- 
osity upon a question of such import. Before this praiseworthy reti- 
cence of Mrs. Blenheim’s we may make a stand, and say her vanity was 
of too high temper to seek gratification in display. Perhaps it may be 
suggested here, by some detractor, that moving in a recognised position 
there was no virtue in this same reticence, nor had she need to thrust 
the card of her noble kinsman under your eyes. In well-born poverty 
and “ genteel” seclusion—in remote terraces and decent lodgings, where 
crumble the decayed gentry and exiled respectability—this family pride 
is defensive and consoling; there it has need to fan its peacock-tail in 
your face; but Mrs. Blenheim is in society; and if you are not aware 
of her high connexions, she can afford to leave you in your ignoragce. 
We answer that, in this self-sacrificing modesty or dignity, she was 
consistent. She dared to know whom she pleased and whom she liked. 
If she bowed to you to-day in the Alpha Road, she would bow to you 
to-morrow in Rotten Row. She was thoroughly devoid of that insolence 
which distinguishes the spurious fashionable. “Still,” smiles the detrac- 
tor,—“ still these are all defensive arts employed only in assailable or 
dubious positions. She was secure; she was pretty and agreeable; her 
daughter was a noted belle of the season, and of some former seasons; 
she could thereforé afford to bend amiably to all around.” I answer 
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again that she had a domestic humility which, at least, was genuine, and 
was in keeping with this social humility. She was as pretty a widow of 
her age as ever you saw, and looked well even beside her lovely daugh- 
ter; yet she voted herself an old woman, and assumed the comely com- 
mon-sense demeanour so suitable to a matron, together with the sober 
matron’s cap. “A pretty cap, notwithstanding,” puts in the detractor, 
who still disturbs the smooth flow of my eulogium; “and,” he continues, 
“we all understand that ingenuous confession of age, where the looks 
retain their youth. She knew well she might pass for thirty, and she 
wanted to be told so; could not be told so too often. How would she 
look if Z called her an old woman!” Well, let us drop this invidious 
discussion of motives. Mrs. Blenheim possessed other claims to our 
admiration, which do not admit of a question. She, in the eye of the 
world, was so daring as to be thrifty, because she was poor. She gave 
no thankless champagne-dinners to expose the darning of her table- 
cloth, and invite the criticism of ungrateful guests; waste of power 
all,—fruitless pain, and dismal reaction. Mrs. Blenheim knew much 
better: her daughter and she dined out at large; raked it at every 
party within range; and were to be seen at every select gathering for 
croquet, archery, or spirit-s¢ance; and all this gaiety cost them nothing 
but gloves. No one that I know ever saw Mrs. Blenheim’s dinner- 
service save her friend Pimpernel, a whimsical, idle, sinful, old bar- 
rister, whom every body knew and tolerated. If you wanted to see 
Mrs. Blenheim or Milly, they were always ready to receive you in their 
drawing-room from about half-past three to five. If you wished to 
taste Mrs. Blenheim’s hospitality, at two o’clock she would make you 
welcome in a matter-of-course sort of way to a bit of lunch; and if you 
would be intimate with her, you might drop in at tea-time; but you 
should be punctual—not if you were a peer of the realm would it occur 
to her to order up the urn again. The worldly wisdom of all this is 
unimpeachable; for she and her daughter enjoyed every conceivable 
social advantage, and found their mere presence to be a sufficient com- 
pensation. 

We have admitted that Mrs. Blenheim was poor and economical. 
Why, then, did she live in a large house in Bedford Square, the rent of 
which could not have been under 150/. a year? further, why, if she 
went to such an outlay in her residence, did she select such an un- 
fashionable neighbourhood as Bedford Square, when she might, for the 
same money, have taken some nice little villa at Kensington? Here were 
she and Milly, a season beauty, perched in a sober rookery, instead of 
living among kindred birds of paradise. But in this seeming error 
lurked a skilful stroke. Mrs. Blenheim paid no rent, no taxes, no gas 
or poor-rates. The house was not her own. She lived with her sister- 
in-law; the quietest, most feeble-minded, kindest old spinster, whose 
father had lived in that house before her, and died in it; whose eldest 
brother had lived in it, and died in it, a dry little bachelor to the 
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end; leaving all he possessed, some five or six hundred a year, to his 
spinster sister, besides chattels and personalties. -With her Mrs. Blen- 
heim quickly joined her lot, and entered into a small private arrange- 
ment to pay so much yearly—a formal sum, depend upon it, which 
modesty forbids us to name—that she and Milly might enjoy a com- 
fortable home. Mrs. Blenheim and her daughter quickly took root, 
and, exotics though they were, quite throve in this homely soil. 

These comfortable little arrangements, which were productive of 
such great results, were Mrs. Blenheim’s forte, and proved her genius 
asa tactician. It is not to be supposed that she only received favours and 
never dispensed them. Old Lady , for instance, at Mrs. Blenheim’s 
suggestion, lent her villa at Brighton to that lady and her daughter for 
two summer months; and Mrs. Blenheim was grateful; for finding, on 
her return, that her benefactress was invalided, she sent by a small 
tiger some brace of snipe—they were a little tainted—to a woman who 
could have bought up Covent Garden Market. Ah, but the note—the 
kind little note which accompanied the present! Lady , it was, who 
felt obliged. Mrs. Blenheim used to take this good-natured invalid out 
for a country drive also, in her unsightly single-horse brougham, out of 
real kindness too; ignoring the fact that the dowager had a great green 
carriage, which cost two hundred guineas, standing idle in her coach- 
house. No one ever conferred a favour so cheaply, yet so charmingly, 
as Mrs. Blenheim. Her assurance was‘wonderful, yet gentle, inoffensive, 
and suave. What would make you writhe to contemplate asking, she 
would placidly request, quite unruffled by refusal—/hat was not the 
least wonderful quality—quite graceful and self-possessed under refusal. 

What a pity it was, with so much collateral success around her, 
to witness how her great central end and object for years was attended 
by chronic defeat ! 

It is hard to settle our daughters in life, my townswomen. Yet 
we do not fail in diligence. If we do not rise up early to effect it, we sit 
up late. We study the illusions most impenetrable to single gentle- 
‘men; we are lavish in millinery, and especially lavish of the young 
ladies’ bloom and constitution; thereby not seldom defeating ourselves. 
But season succeeds season; beauty’s short lustrum passes,—the short 
and critical campaign, brilliant it may have been,—leaves nothing 
behind it, save an uninteresting dyspepsia or a sadly interesting pul- 
monary consumption. Can nothing be done? ‘The public press have 
suggested remedies in vain. Statesmen will not handle the question. 
In our high civilisation, which, in its extreme, touches at some points. 
the confines of barbarism, no conceivable act, we fear, could meet the 
grievance. Were the clubs to be arraigned by some imperial advocate 
appointed for the purpose,—were some comet’s tail to sweep St. John’s 
Wood from the face of Middlesex,—methinks that husbands would still 
be at a premium. 

Here was Milly Blenheim, a radiant little beauty, under the 
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guidance of a wise, discreet, watchful mother, brought into the va- 
ward of society, and given every advantage which millinery and ac- 
complishments could afford—a brilliant failure for the last five seasons; 
when, to my humble comprehension, she must needs have been irresist- 
ible. How came it? Ensigns and ineligibles, I believe, were slaughtered 
in hordes; but men of substance, men of title—those lode-stars upon 
whom an anxious matron’s eyes are ever fixed—stood stupidly aloof. 
It was a singular fact that poor Milly was always decreed the spolia 
opima—the empty drawing-room triumphs. Her career was a perfect 
rainbow of compliment and worship; but all was brilliant reflection. 
The substance, the material residuum of triumph, contained in a title or 
establishment, were somehow forgotten. 

T am so fortunate, perhaps, as to address a reader who has moved in 
society. _ Don’t you remember Milly Blenheim, that lovely brunette, 
whom it was said the French Emperor noticed and complimented,—the 
long brown eyes, so steady without boldness; Jewish nose of the slightest 
build; the spirited lips; the petite perfect figure, just matured to a 
firm youthful roundness and no more? Why, at bazaar or flower-show, 
at croquet-match or archery, within her orbit at least, you would as 
soon have expected to miss her as a star from Charles’s Wain. 

She had been to a Parisian school; and whether she had there 
acquired the elements of that exquisite art which conceals art—or was 
notoriously the most unaffected of natures—opinion was divided; her 
own sex generally taking the former view, but gentlemen the latter. That 
she was the kindest-hearted, least invidious young lady that ever went 
through the dangerous ordeal of flattery and idleness, which is signified 
by the phrase “ going out,” as her biographer I can myself avouch. 

For an hour or so Milly was the most agreeable companion you 
can conceive; after that time, it was not that she lost attraction for 
you, but you could not but fancy you were losing your attraction for 
her. She seemed to tire of you; or at least of her exertions to amuse 
you. Ifyou were so merciful as to give her an opportunity, she might 
yawn. Yet I must add that this great defect grew on her as time 
went on. As a young happy girl of eighteen, she had the ordinary 
powers of endurance, and a wild fund of spirits when alone with her 
particular friends. 

For an hour she could be always delightful: not clever, perhaps— 
though she could deliver a small fusillade of chaff, and had the slightest 
méchante edge in her repartees, if you chose to meet her on a playfal 
footing. Should you, however, flatter her so far as to meet her on the 
ground of a rational being, her face could set to a bewitching gravity. 
She could exchange opinions with you upon any familiar topic; and her 
mind underwent a process which we may dignify by the name of 
thought. It was not, however, the way she talked, so much as the 
way she listened. The flattering attention, the long intent regard of 
her beautiful eyes—they could charm eloquence from the Gout. 
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Was it Milly’s fault that she had been out, then, five years—so 
good, so bright, so lovely—and never had a match? Was she too 
fastidious, too listless, or worse, too anxious? Was her mother, again, 
too importunate in her advances—too open in her designs? Did she 
daub the twigs with birdlime, so that no birds would come to roost; or 
was Milly portionless? Was she portionless? Poor Milly was the 
victim to as cowardly a swindle as ever came before the public. Her 
father, now many years dead, had settled upon her 60002, and had 
placed it in the hands of a trustee—a man of some mercantile account, 
being part-proprietor of that large smelt-blue manufactory near Cherry- 
Gardens wharf, magistrate of a certain county, and of passing honour- 
able repute. This gentleman was named Mr. Philip Chantrey—a 
dishonoured name. Mrs. Blenheim received the interest regularly up 
to the period when the smelt-blue manufactory collapsed, and Mr. 
Chantrey became bankrupt. It then came out, upon some natural 
inquiries, that he had coolly appropriated the money in unfortunate 
speculations, with the best intentions, of course, of restoring it, full 
measure and running over. 

Mrs. Blenheim became troublesome. She was so unreasonable as 
to be dissatisfied. She was so devoid of delicacy as to press him for 
explanation, and threaten. He then intrenched himself in pride, and 
was a little rough. Mrs. Blenheim immediately files a bill in Chancery 
against him, to make him account for the trust-funds which had come 
to his hands. Mr. Chantrey lays his accounts before her solicitors, and 
it appears that he is not worth a shilling. Whereupon her solicitors, 
being honest men, strongly advise her against taking further steps, as 
she would be but throwing good money after bad; and so indeed it 
resulted; for, rejecting this advice, she went to law and lost heavily. 
She publicly disgraced him, however, and threw him into the debtors’ 
gaol; and the case was one which had its influence in passing the act 
that rendered such breaches of trust criminal. It was cited in the 
House of Commons, and appeared in the public prints of the day. 

So it was that Milly became portionless; and Mrs. Blenheim yet 
believes that old Chantrey is living comfortably upon his spoils at 
Hampstead. Heath. 

Upon this point Mrs. Blenheim was intemperately bitter when once 
she launched into the subject. Mr. Chantrey, his son, his daughter, 
his residence, were all equally odious to her; and it was obvious that 
she considered the loss an irreparable injury to Milly’s prospects, and 
the secret of her many defeats. Not so, however, in her notorious failure 
in Brighton, when she beleagured that cotton-lord, young Mr. Comber. 
He was a mighty Nimrod, this man of guineas, and talked of stable- 
matters when he wished to be serious, and of stable-matters when he 
would be jocular. He had a low forehead, florid colour, and slight 
corporation ; a man to make blood, and a man to make money. He 
was at home in his dogcart and on his hunter, but very much abroad 
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at table with ladies. He had, in fact, as much refinement as the land- 
lord of a gin-palace; and would have looked very well behind the bar. 
Enough of him; we know, in a general way, the class to which he be- 
longs. Mrs. Blenheim, it is said, paid him very great attention. She 
asked him to lunch whenever she could waylay him; and she drove out 
with Milly at her side, to see him mounted on his splendid weight- 
carrier, in full-blown pink. It is marvellous how she adapted herself 
to his capacity; how she flattered him with compliments as patent as 
haycocks; how she, whose ear was cultured on Mozart and Verdi, 
applauded to the echo Mr. Comber’s great song, “I’m a younc man 
from the country,” sung out in a great nasal bray. 

Mrs. Blenheim was a refined woman; a coarse remark or a vulgar 
solecism must surely have been in her sight as offensive as a cockroach 
or a rat; all her perceptions of grace and delicacy were quickened by 
habits and education; she was clever, and could appreciate talent. 
How was this? Can it be, this elegant and refined lady could so 
forget her noble blood and anguish her taste, as to court the society of 
aclown? Can “the sun, being a god, kiss carrion”? Not only could 
it be, but I really belicve her zeal was hearty and genuine, and that 
her great reigning motive rendered her stone-blind. Had JZ forgotten 
myself so much as to hold my fork, or wipe my lips, but once, as Mr. 
Comber’s habit was, I should have been, I verily believe, exiled from 
her house henceforth; whilst she and this moneyed boor played Titania 
and Bottom quite genially together. 

All for Milly’s sake, she could have pleaded; and it was for Milly’s 
sake, no doubt. She showed off Milly in every aspect, made her the 
theme and burden of her talk; and watched her hero with gazes, when 
her daughter addressed him, which still seemed to inquire, “ How do 
you like my Milly? don’t you admire my Milly?” 

She might as well have asked if he admired Tennyson’s Jdy/s. He 
did not. Another matron, who had three unmarried daughters, was 
also playing for him, and winning him with handsome dinners and 
generous suppers—substantial compliments he better understood; be- 
setting him with her three rosy animated daughters, whose beauty was 
to Milly’s as a partridge to a butterfly. For a while there was a most 
amusing and characteristic little war between the matron generals ; 
and they countered one another with varying fortune. Mrs. Bilbury, 
of course, detested Mrs. Blenheim, and was very rude in her language 
when Mrs. Blenheim was not by; for she detected and exposed Mrs. 
Blenheim’s designs with rigorous ridicule, as if she were not harvour- 
ing precisely the same herself. Mrs. Blenheim had more dignity in her 
scorn, but she did not hate the less. They used to meet with smiles, 
notwithstanding, and a cordiality quite showy to the uninitiated. When 
Mr. Comber had proposed jor Miss Bilbury, and all was over, Mrs. 
Blenheim could not be said to retreat, for she betrayed the most com- 
plete unconsciousness of having ever made the slightest advance. She 
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had known, she averred, old Mr. Comber, the young man’s father, in 
Southend, she having been on a lady’s charitable committee; and her 
application for a subscription had been most handsomely acknowledged 
by the old Croesus; so she was very happy to pay his son any attention 
in her power. She was so pleased he had made such a suitable match. 
Then how very nice for Mrs. Bilbury to have married poor Jane so 
well! She congratulated the whole family upon their wonderful good 
fortune, and quite patronised the young pair when she met them. But 
it was remarkable that, though so indulgently disposed to them on the 
large and palpable ground of offence,—that is to say, the defeat of her 
plans, and the slight to her daughter,—on small matters which could 
not touch her peace of mind, such as the grotesque bad taste of Mrs. 
Bilbury’s bonnet, the very red elbows and execrable French of her 
young ladies, their humble origin (which was derived in two descents 
from Bilbury the coachmaker—in his youth a groom), the rudeness of 
their conduct towards Mrs. So-and-so—on such small indictments as 
these Mrs. Blenheim was merciless in her ridicule and condemnation. 
Again: poor Mr. Comber’s short allowance of brains was alluded to with 
shrugs of pity; his slips in English were most amusingly travestied; 
the pattern of his neck-kerchief, his waistcoat-buttons, his hundred 
little ignorant atrocities, were now all remembered and detailed in 
a humorous half-goodnatured half-eruel way. This was a peculiarity 
of Mrs. Blenheim. She never prosecuted on the true charge; her con- 
demnation never affected the real offence; the real offence she always 
magnanimously forgave; her verdict, in brief, was this, “I pardon the 
prisoner for the murder; but I will hang him because he wears horn- 
buttons in his coat.” 





Cuapter II, 
EPISTOLATORY, 

Miniy and her mother used frequently to spend some summer 
months at the seat of “their noble kinsman,” the Earl of ——; at 
which seasons Miss Brown, the spinster aunt, kept house in Bedford 
Square; and this poor old girl was left alone upon her two extreme 
resources—a good conscience, and a good heart, that loved all living 
creatures, from the royal family down to the cat. We can at once 
suggest to the reader the familiar type to which she belongs: an 
old lady who calls gentlemen beaux, you know, and is emphatically 
obleeged for the slightest civility, and always addresses every body in a 
highly-congratulatory or sympathising tone ; the syrup of benevolence, 
Brahminic benevolence, ran in her veins. She had a very pleasing 
person—a tall well-preserved figure, which really looked youthful 
when her back was to you; she wore a nice gray front, suitable to 
her years, the termination of its division being neatly concealed by a 
broad band of velvet; her cheek and lips wore their own healthy red; 
and her elderly eyes were as mild as those of a fallow doe. 
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It was very much to Milly’s credit, the deference she always paid to 
this old lady—the thoughtful kindness she evidenced by a hundred little 
acts. -“ Ah, but,” smiles this carper at my elbow,—“ but this old lady 
had six hundred a-year to leave to whom she chose.” That considere- 
tion, I reply, might—nay, did—influence Mrs. Blenheim to show her 
involuntary respect, and to invest her with a certain dignity; but, with 
Milly, I unhesitatingly assert that this consideration would have tended 
in an opposite direction; that such an accusation would have roused 
her pride, and frozen every genial feeling in her heart. Such, at least, 
is my conviction. Perish the sneering censor, who must grub at a 
wholesome plant to see if its root be not poison! 

There was a great epistolary correspondence established between 
these two ladies, the old spinster and the young, when they were sepa- 
rated. It might be likened to the negative and positive interchanges of 
electricity. Milly’s letters were as full of matter and sprightly news as 
an egg is full of meat. Poor Miss Brown’s were mere empty eggshells, 
save for underscored epithets of endearment, sympathy, and undiluted 
approval occurring in every second line. The doings at U n Park, 
ine people, their habits and histories,—the latter divided into the past 
and probable future, with kindly criticism on the same,—occupied 
Milly’s charming letters. And when we consider that this correspond- 
ence had lasted for several summers, it may be supposed what a curious 
annual register was compiled; how she was enabled to look back on 
the tracks of her flying pen, and see how rumours—those “ fetches” of 
facts—took gradual substance and shape, or died like idle dreams. 

Milly preserved her aunt’s letters, and Miss Brown treasured Miliy’s. 
They came to her like chapters; and she soon began to be familiar with 
all the dramatis persone of U—-—n Park. 

It seems a shrewd hittle observation, and quite common property, 
to say that, in a young lady’s correspondence, the gentleman who most 
interests her figures very slightly. The rule did not hold good with 
Milly: she was quite unreserved; recorded all compliments paid to her, 
accompanying them often with some slight mockery; and, if she alluded 
more frequently to one personage than another, it was to a certain 
Hon. Major De Lindesey, a gentleman whom Milly naively acknowledged 
seemed much taken by her. Pray remember that this confidence, which 
is here given to the public, was playfully made to a discreet old relative 
as safe to tell such a secret to as her own heart. 

“ He is eldest son to one of the oldest and poorest Scotch lords, and 
is very proud of his lineage,” wrote Milly. ‘Mamma is enchanted with 
him. Two things I like about him, dear aunt; and I may as well begin 
with them. In the first place, he does not compliment me often; and I 
have been fed on bon-bons so long, I am getting a little squeamish; 
and, in the second, he patronises me; I quite like it, and encourage him 
all in my power: it gratifies him, and amuses me. You know what a 
sweet temper I have, my dear aunt; but I must say that his conceit is 
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sometimes a little offensive, and makes me snappishly inclined. He 
seems to take it as a matter of course that I am only waiting for his 
proposai to accept him. Weil, I suppose it is true enough; every thing 
is going so smoothly and nicely to mamma’s thinking, that a jolt would 
be very cruel towards her. She is knitting a pair of Turkish slippers for 
him; she wanted me to work them, but I am too idle. I play the piano, 
however, to his accompaniment on the violoncello, whilst poor mamma 
keeps time with her head, till my neck gets a sympathetic crick to look 
at her. He is rather prosy to talk to, although he is a poct; has pub- 
lished once, and is compiling another volume. Poor mamma is his 
amanuensis, and writes out for him, in her beautiful hand, by the 
hour. What a dreadful deal our mammas go through for us! I doubt 
if aunts could do as much. He is just now lecturing mamma on Mills’ 
Political Economy, and she is listening in an agonised silence. 

“You ask if his poetry is pretty. His latest was “A Cavalry Charge,” 
written con amore. He is in the —th Highlanders ; only Infantry. He 
repeated this poem for us as we were sitting in the lady-ferns on the 
hill; and really he delivered it with such spirit and ferocity, that I 
actually fancied he was charging mamma and me, and I felt tempted 
to get up and run away. 

“ He is thirty-five, and looks older. I suppose you would call him 
handsome or fine, if you don’t mind high cheek-bones and a pervading 
sandiness. 

“Twas very angry with him yesterday, for the first time. He is 
always railing against clever women, especially against authors and the 
Minerva Press. He knows very well Mrs. — is my particular friend; 
but as I am not a very good advocate, I let him go on till he told me 
he would sooner marry a suttler than a blue. With that, my darling 
aunt, | jumped up;—we were in the little boudo®, you know, and mamma 
was out of the way, and he should have a shock;—I laid hold of your 
correspondence to me, which amounts to five hundred pages at least. 
‘There! said I, with triumph ; ‘ Lady Lutestring’s Lover, or died a 
Spinsier. It is my first novel. I am a blue? 

“ The effect was very fine. Had I screwed off my arm at the shoulder, 
and laid it on the table, he could not have been more electrified. I was 
so happy. But mamma explained it all in the evening. You sce, dear 
aunt, how pert I am getting. 

“Fancy, he is acquainted with one of mamma’s dé/es noirs—young 
Mr. Chantrey, who really seems to be another protéyé of his. What 
could have brought the antipodes together? What brought up the 
name was the old story of the wretched 6000/7, which I wish dearly I 
had. I would spend it, every penny, on my establishment for spinsters, 
and you should be abbess. 

“Mamma got Major De Lindesey in a corner, and told him the 
whole dreadful story—lifting up her hands and eyes, you know: she woul 
have his advice. .We were both so surprised to find he knew the son, 
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and was graciously disposed to him. How mamma kept her temper, 
to hear one of these people praised! We return to town the end of 
this week; but do not fuss yourself, dear aunt, though the future Lord 
De Lindesey might make his appearance the following week. Your own 
little drawing-room will do very well to receive him in. Our rooms 
may wear yellow gauze this month to come.” 

It is not to be supposed that this was all one letter. I have in- 
geniously collocated scraps and fragments from a very extensive surface, 
that the reader may be briefly and directly informed of the great ap- 
proaching event in Milly’s life. 


CuaptTer III. 
JOHN WAYRE, BARRISTER BY PROFESSION, * * * * * * BY TRADE, 


Two barristers in wig and gown, but without blue bags, leisurely 
idle men, meet, and chat awhile in the hall of the Old Bailey. With one 
of them we have a slight acquaintance—a large jolly man, with rather 
more of the hue of the plum than the damask on his cheek and nose, little 
grizzled nests of whiskers, shaven high and dry into shape, waistcoat 
against which the imprisoned joke seemed to beat and struggle out. 
We remember Mr. Pimpernel, Mrs. Blenheim’s privileged friend. He 
is peeling an orange; his wig is tilted forward on his eyebrows, and his 
gown is tucked freakishly under his elbow. 

“How are you, Wayre?—queer we should meet here. I haven’t 
had my feathers on these ten years, and I’m just going to moult again.” 
By his feathers, Mr. Pimpernel meant his wig and gown. It was his 
way of talking. 

The gentleman he addressed was a slight handsome man of about 
thirty—handsome even in horsehair. His beauty was moreover of that 
order which prepossesses men—a kindly intelligence, a composed atten- 
tion, a manly humility, which, to my thinking, betokens the high class 
of pride. He was a little hollow about the cheeks and eyes, as if he 
were delicate, or worked his brain. 

“ T’ve not much business here either,” said he; “ but I was interested 
in this case of breach of trust. How is it going?” 

“ Ay, ay, we caught a victim at last for the new act; no mistake 
about it this time—the receipt of the money clearly proved; couldn’t 
be a nicer opportunity of bringing the act into play.” Mr. Pimpernel 
ate two-thirds of the orange here, streaking his bombazine with its 
juice. “We're all so glad of it,” he continued. “ When an Englishman 
has cut a beautiful stick from the hedge, you know, he longs for some- 
body to knock down.” 

“Very like that case of Blenheim and Chantrey,” said Wayre. “ Do 
you remember it?” 

“ Remember if? I ought. I’ve heard a running commentary on it 
ever since from my friend Margaret Blenheim; in fact I am sent here 
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by the woman to bring them home the whole story. They'll fatten on 
it—they’ll fatten on it.” : 

“Lucky for old Chantrey that he made his game when he did,” 
said Wayre. 

“ Devilish lucky, or he’d have had his two years in Newgate.” 

“Serve him right,” said Wayre; “a most infamous cowardly swindler.” 

“ You may say so,” returned Mr. Pimpernel emphatically. “ It’s 
piteous, ’pon my soul it’s piteous, to think of the harm that has been 
done to the prospects of the prettiest, sweetest little thing in the shape 
of womankind by the loss of that money. A pretty girl without a for- 
tune is like a bad sovereign—rung on the counter and handed back; 
nobody’ll take her except a fool, who trusts his eyes alone: wants 
weight.” 

“But I understand,” said Mr. Wayre, with something like sup- 
pressed interest on his face, “that Miss Blenheim is going to make a 
brilliant match.” 

“Not she. Eh! you heard of it ?” 

“ Well, I believe I am the last person to hear gossip. When all the 
town knows it, it probably reaches me,” said Wayre; “but I like Miss 
Blenheim, and I should be very glad if it was true.” 

“You know Milly, eh? when did you meet her ?” 

“Met her often; but I sat beside her at dinner at the Wrexhams’, 
and I believe I picked up a sort of friendship with her. I put them 
into their carriage.” 

“Did you get a general invitation to tea?” asked Pimpernel quickly. 

“No. Is that an auspicious sign?” smiled Wayre. 

“That’s an auspicious sign,” repeated Mr. Pimpernel, with a wink. 

“Well, I’ve no right, perhaps, to inquire,” said Wayre, with a hesi- 
tation which still suggested suppressed interest; “but you have led me 
to understand that there is no truth in this rumour.” 

“T don’t think so—others may. I’ve seen such attention paid to 
poor little Milly fifty times ere now, and it comes to nothing. I begin 
to think she has found ’em out, poor child.” 

“ De Lindesey will have the title, I suppose?” 

“Fifty times I’ve seen it; just like a genteel comedy with a good 
run, the same little heroine every time; she gets a bouquet, nothing 
more.” 

“The De Lindeseys are an old family, I believe; the oldest blood in 
Scotland.” 

“T don’t know what you young men are thinking of. Now you're a 
man with literary taste, eh ?—don’t you write for the London Journal, 
or Telegraph, or something of the kind, occasionally?” 

“T write for some of the papers. Well?” 

“There is just the lamb would listen to your trash from breakfast to 
dinner, by heavens! This Scotchman used to recite to her his produc- 
tions, like an Indian singing his death-song, only the torture was hers. 
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, ° Phere ‘his sat ine on a monument for hours, she and poor Margaret, 
her mamma.” 

“Well, let him rest in peace,” laughed Wayre, holding out his hand. 
* Good-morning.” 

“Yes, sir; the oldest blood in Scotland or England, sir, is like 
twenty-four port,” continued Mr. Pimpernel, not seeming to observe 
the outstretched hand—this was very much his way; “like twenty-four 
port—lost its spirit and kept nothing but crust. It must be renewed, sir. 
Let’s have law-lords—an honest rough wine; let’s have merchants and 
millionaires—a rich vintage; Ict’s have literary men, admirals, and gene- 
rals—a generous vintage; but d—n your thin old vintage of twenty-four.” 

“ A wine- merchant would pay you handsomely to Tet him print that 
little burst, Pimpernel. Good-day to you.” 

™ Where are you going this evening?” said Mr. Pimpernel, with an 
abrupt change of tone. 

“T don’t believe I’m going out. You know my number.” 

“Why you don’t think that I, a man of sixty-three, am going to 
catch the blue-devils in your chambers. Would you wish to know the 
Blenheims?” 

“T do know them.” 

“Tut, man, you don’t suppose you know a woman, having only 
talked to her in a low dress!” 

“J daresay I shall call some morning.” 

“Wrong again? Then drop in to-night—they receive their friends 
at tea.” 

“ T can’t go on your invitation, can I?” 

“You don’t understand them, man. Well, well, well! Mrs. B. will 
send you a line of invitation. She would entertain the whole bar, sir, 
to-day, after this conviction. Talk it over with her; never mind leading 
up to it, but go straight bang into it, and give her a long rein; you'll 
have her heart in your hand all the evening.” 

“Thank you; you are very kind. To tell you the truth,” he said, 
in playful hesitation, “I don’t well know how to talk to an engaged 
young lady. I am not intimate enough with her to talk to her on the 
one great subject, and all others are merely on toleration, and put her 
on her good manners.” 

“Tut, tut! don’t run away with that notion; Milly is not engaged. 
There was some shilly-shallying as usual, I believe. Milly has met some 
score of De Lindeseys and Delaneys, and don’t take them to heart. If 
she did, you have the pretty widow to fall back upon.” 

* Dine with me to-morrow, and we'll go together,” said Wayre. 

“T dine out to-morrow, the next day, and the whole week. Non- 
sense, be punctual at eight. Good-day.” 

Mr. Pimpernel was a diner-out, and tumbled for his dinner. His 
was the weary trade of straining after epigram and point all day, of 
knocking sparks from hard and heavy topics to please a hostess, of 
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dealing in eternal anecdote and whim to make the wine go down—a more 
killing trade it was than breaking stones. For all his jollity and over- 
welling laughter he had a very solemn heavy look at times—a look of 
abstraction and exhaustion, if you were to watch for it. He seemed to 
be conscious at certain seasons, too, as if seized with a sudden sensi- 
tiveness, that he was a monstrous bore. 

Mr. Pimpernel carried his news to the Blenheims, and was received 
by the widow with a pretty subdued rapture. 

“So the wretch was convicted! I’m really charmed.” 

“ Only two years. Ah, what a pity it was not for life!” 

“ Now, dear Mr. Pimpernel, don’t you think we might prosecute Mr. 
Chantrey under the new act?” 

Mr. Pimpernel gave no certain opinion upon the subject, knowing 
well that no exposition of the law could satisfy Mrs. Blenheim, or, 
indeed, any woman ever he met, when they once had formed their own 
decision. “J am rusty in the law now,” said he; “ but there is a young 
barrister—a smart fellow—I met to-day. Oh, you know him, I forgot; 
met you at the Wrexhams’, ech, Miss Milly? a handsome little man, 
who listens to one before he answers; a man out of thousands, my dear. 
That young man could explain the whole code of English law to you, 
from King Alfred down to Victoria. He is to call here to-night, how- 
ever; sce if he can’t catch old Chantrey.” 

“Oh, I hope you told him to come,” said Mrs. Blenheim. 

“Well, I did take the liberty to invite him to tea; but the man is 
modest. I think you had better send him a line of invitation.” 

“'To be sure;—with pleasure,” said Mrs. Blenheim, going to her 
desk. 

“J. Wayre, ma’am, Lamb Court, Temple; that will find him. See if 
we can’t catch old Chantrey,” said Mr. Pimpernel, winking at Milly. 
It was a vulgar familiarity habitual to Mr. Pimpernel; but quite ex- 
cusable considering his age and privileges. A jester, you know, must 
shake his bells. 

“ Don’t you remember Mr. Wayre, missy?” said he. 

“Mr. Wayre? not by his name. At the Wrexhams’, you say. Oh, 
I’m sure I know whom you mean now. I know such a crowd of faces, 
without any notion of their names.” 

“ Now, a nice tattoo of name, age, and quarterings on the forehead, 
eh, what a deal of trouble would be saved! A gentleman has only to 
lift his hat to a lady, and she knows his history. You ladies might 
leave out the particulars of age, you know.” 

“ Not at all,” laughed Milly; “we should then be always eighteen.” 

About tea-time Mr. Wayre was shown in, and Mrs. Blenheim at once 
came forward and shook hands with him. 

“T believe you know my daughter?” she said. 

Milly curtseyed to him graciously at first; but perceiving that he 
expected her to shake hands, performed the warmer greeting willingly. 
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Milly’s enemies had been unhappy that night, she looked so lovely. 
I suppose it is in some measure owing to a young lady’s dress that 
she looks at one time so much more beautiful than another: ladies who 
ought to know, tell me so, and I do not hold myself responsible for 
the opinion. Relying upon this theory, it is worthy of mention that 
Milly wore a high white muslin, through which her shoulders gleamed, 
and which showed off the youthful ripeness of her figure. This muslin 
it was which lent her eyes their pretty witchery, se that you liked to 
feel them resting on you. The blue breastknot and brooch imparted 
that piquant good-nature to her lips, that could please by their very 
taunts. The glittering emerald on her finger of course advertised the 
mould of her soft and pliant hand. In all these matters I have been 
instructed by my lady friends. 

Perhaps Mr. Wayre, who looked as if he was habitually self-possessed, 
was a little staggered by Milly’s beauty. Perhaps that little hesitation 
about shaking hands affected him; or, more probably,—for he was a man 
who had seen life,—he had a preference for maturer society; but instead 
of taking the vacant chair beside Milly, who was quite ready to be polite, 
and evidently deemed it her duty to attend to their guest, whilst her 
mother attended to the teapot, he found himself seated by Mrs. Blenheim 
at the table. The step was irremediable. There was he chained for the 
evening; for that lady opened upon him at once—as he had been warned 
she would—upon the subject of breach of trust. She questioned him 
with such portentous respect and observance upon legal questions and 
acts of parliament, that he was obliged to confess he scarcely practised 
at his profession, and knew very little law. 

“Come, come, Wayre ; no modesty, man!” cried Mr. Pimpernel, 
willing to prolong her harmless delusion. 

“ But I’ve seen your name in the 7%mes, connected with every great 
case—the great Mr. Wayre!”—said Mrs. Blenheim, beating playful 
applause with her hands, and laughing; as much as to say, “1 know 
you; no incognito with me!” 

“Tam sorry my confession should come so early in the evening,” 
said Mr. Wayre; “for I might have stood upon my pedestal quite 
honestly an hour or so; but really, with great mortification, I must 
undeceive you, Mrs. Blenheim,—the great Mr. Wayre is about sixty- 
five, and nothing to me.” 

Mrs. Blenheim was not the least disconcerted at the discovery of her 
mistake, which really was made at hazard, and not much more than a 
sort of flippant compliment. Its truth or error did not affect the belief 
she had conceived for Mr. Wayre’s law. A certain calm common-sense 
in his conversation, a deliberation in the few personal opinions he was 
betrayed into, altogether possessed her with a sort of unreasoning re- 
liance. She became his disciple in an hour. 

He made some efforts to escape from her engrossing topic by a diver- 
sion, and seemed to desire to draw the younger lady into conversation. 
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“Surely, Mr. Wayre, what was criminal then is crimiral now. The 
law has found out its mistake, and ought to repair its old blunders. 
Now why should robbers and burglars be picking oakum, ‘whatever that 
may be, or breaking stones, and old Mr. Chantrey and his son living in 
comfort at Hampstead Heath ?” 

“J think Mr. Chantrey and his son might with great propriety be sent 
to Portland,” said Mr. Wayre, and instantly went off at a tangent. “ Miss 
Blenheim, may I ask you, were you not at school at Boulogne? My 
sister says you were schoolfellows. Do you remember Emma Wortley?” 

“ Emma Wortley? Oh yes; I remember her. Such a pretty child! I 
have quite a sentimental association with her; for we caught scarlatina 
on the same day, and we both blossomed out like monthly geraniums in 
the same little room.” 

* Little hotbeds, you mean,” suggested Mr. Pimpernel. 

*T remember,” continued Milly gaily, “ how we used to stare at one 
another’s blazing faces in a perfect luxury of horror.” 

“ Your mother showed my sister great kindness, which, I can assure 
you, she has never forgotten.” 

* Well, I’m sure J have,” said Mrs. Blenheim. 

Here Mr. Wayre playfully related how—according to his half-sister— 
Mrs. Blenheim used to visit both the little beds impartially, with deli- 
cious flakes of sugared orange and cool glasses of lemonade; how the 
smiles and the coaxings came to the comfort of each. 

“ My sister gives quite an inspired description of your appearance 
over her pillow—altogether an angelic combination of blue lutestring 
cap-ribbons and—well, I must be faithful; the compliment is hers— 
beautiful brown eyes, and a comfortable hand on her forehead, all 
mingled up with a perfume of aromatic vinegar, hovering over her in 
visions at intervals. Sickness, she says, was quite charming, and reco- 
very very sad; for she never saw Mrs. Blenheim again.” 

“T begin to remember her now,” said Mrs. Blenheim. “ Really I 
should be loth to let her see me now, I’m a wrinkled old woman— 
nearly fifty. Yes, she was the most grateful little woman. She was 
quite fiercely jealous of Milly, when I was carrying ry young lady off; 
and I promised to buy her from her papa. When I am rich enough to 
make such a bid, I must fulfil my promise, I suppose.” 

“Well, she’s up for sale yet; and very much improved in value 
since then,” said Mr. Wayre. 

“T hope she'll have many bidders,” smiled the world-worn Milly; 
“and be knocked down to the best. I should like to see her again, 
I’m sure.” 


Indefinitely said, and indefinitely meant; but Mr. Wayre took it 
kindly and in earnest. 

“Now, Mr. Wayre, you must listen to my case,” said Mrs. Blenheim 
smiling. “Is it not a sad state of things, that these two men should 
be living on their spoils on Hampstead Heath? They have no income; 
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no other possible means of support. There they are, and you seem to 
say we can’t touch them.” 

“Perhaps the young man supports the house. Has he no occu- 
pation ?” 

“None whatsoever. I have made particular inquiries. He is in 
no office, no shop; keeps all sort of hours. He is to be met about the 
City, I hear, at night, coming out of the taverns—an immense brutal 
young man.” 

‘Oh, mamma dear!” expostulated Milly; “we know nothing about 
him.” 

“My love, Mr. Pimpernel has seen him coming out of public-houses 
and smoking short pipes.” 

“Well, I did come on him once, certainly,” said Mr. Pimpernel, 
“looking very like a bloated young drayman—nothing worse.” 

“ He cannot support the house. Now I ask you, Mr. Wayre, as a 
sensible man, how could a family of four—old Chantrey, his old clerk 
(he lives with them, I suppose, being in the secret), this great dray- 
man of a son, and a hideous little girl, whom I believe to be the only 
innocent creature in the establishment—” 

“Oh, never mind mamma, Mr. Wayre,” interrupted Milly again; 
more reserved in the resentment which she certainly shared with her 
mother. “When mamma once begins on the subject, nothing can 
stop her.” 

“ Now, Mr. Wayre,” continued Mrs. Blenheim, “how could they pay 
rent and live from year to year? Of course, it is on the trust-money. 
Is this not a disgrace to the laws ?” 

It does Mrs. Blenheim some injustice, setting down her words 
literally thus. Her strong phrases may be condemned as unladylike; 
but the manner almost redeemed them. There was a half-playful 
waywardness in her pertinacity, as if she had no objection to laugh 
at her own expense, if you pleased; but at least she was not the less 
inveterate, I fear. Her bitterness was only silvered with smiles. 

“Now, Mr. Wayre, I must really dangle my case before you. I 
want to tempt you, you know; and my solicitor shall give you the 
brief. There, now, is a bribe. Don’t you really think that I might 
prosecute old Chantrey now, since his offence has become criminal ? 
Surely, if it’s theft now, it was theft then.” 

“T am afraid, Mrs. Blenheim,” said Mr. Wayre, still trying to escape, 
—“T am afraid that law is only machinery, not brains; though it very 
nearly does the work of them. No one can be caught by this machine 
—the new act—except those who come within its scope since it was 
framed; besides, Chantrey underwent his penalty.” 

“Only the punishment of a debtor and a gentleman—not of a 
robber, you know,” smiled Mrs. Blenheim. 

“ Mamma dear, we shall have to stand our trial for libel.” 

“ Besides, Mr. Wayre,” continued Mrs. Blenheim with womanly 
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logic; “ he was such a cruel bad man and such a wicked husband. His 
poor wife, who died of their disgrace, was very sensitive and shy. And 
only fancy—he used to shock her by standing over at the wall, so that he 
could be heard in the next house, where two gossipping old maids lived, 
and pretend his wife was beating him—slapping his hands together and 
screaming like Punch in the show. I can assure you that is fact.” 

“ Why did you not bring it forward in court, ma’am? it would have 
got him another year,” said Mr. Pimpernel. 

“ Well, come now,” said Mrs. Blenheim, still mildly persistent, “his 
son has never been tried for participation.” 

“ But what evidence have you against him?” 

“ Evidence!” cried Mr. Pimpernel; “ what’s that got to say to it. 
We are going, sir, to have a special jury of ladies to try the young 
villain.” 

“But I have evidence against him,” said Mrs. Blenheim, with a 
beam of triumph; “ what you lawyers consider the best kind of evidence 
too—a letter!” 

“ Oh, a confession.” , 

“Well, not quite; but what amounts to it. Now just do listen, 
Mr. Wayre; you are so patient. Milly dear, why does not your aunt 
come down? Just run upstairs and sce if she wants any thing done for 
her.” 

Milly rose and left the room, comprehending the hint. And when she 
was gone, the full heaviness of the discussion fell on Mr. Wayre’s spirit, 
and his attention collapsed. Who were these Chantreys, who were 
thrust upon him so importunately? It was evident that a briefless 
barrister, though a man of brains and education, holds another place in 
Mrs. Blenheim’s drawing-room from the gross-blooded man of guineas. 
Some gleaming consciousness of this fact perhaps visited John Wayre as 
he watched the white dress of the young lady vanishing from the room. 

“You know, I suppose, the circumstances?” said Mrs. Blenheim. 

“ Thoroughly—oh, thoroughly,” said Mr. Wayre quickly, in alarm 
lest she was about to begin the whole business again. 

This habit of fondly returning and encircling a grievance! You 
fancy the lady has exhausted the subject, and is going to settle down, 
when she is up and at it as brisk and fresh as when she began. Have 
you ever watched a rook going apparently to alight in a field? Every 
moment you expect to see the wings fold, but still, wheeling and tossing, 
it disappoints you: now again just about to alight and rest, to the 
perfect satisfaction of the beholder; but then it is up again and up 
again—flapping and flaunting on the wind. 

“Well, you know, I suppose, that poor Milly’s whole fortune was 
swallowed up by these men? What construction do you give to this? 
For these seven years I never received a line expressing penitence or 
offering reparation; but just when this trial begins to make a noise in 
the papers, and the attention of the public is once more turned upon 
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them, I receive a letter from young Chantrey, with an enclosure of five 
pounds—only fancy, out of six thousand!—and with a most impertinent 
assertion that he takes the whole responsibility on himself. Now I call 
this money hush-money, and the whole tenor of the letter a confession 
of guilt.” 

“Tt really, as you have stated it, looks something like it,” said 
Wayre; his attention suddenly aroused. “ You have no objection to let 
me see the letter?” 

“Certainly not—I meant to show it to you. Now don’t tell me 
you can make nothing of that.” 

She took a letter from her pocket and gave it to him. 

“ Read it out, Mr. Wayre; pray read it out,” she said. “Now, Mr. 
Pimpernel, I shall be very angry if you interfere with us; this matter 
is between Mr. Wayre and me.” 

“ Shut the mouth of her own counsel—well, let the lady then conduct 
her own case,” said the jocular Pimpernel. 

“ Mapam,—It may seem strange my addressing you at all; and the 
interval of time since you heard of my family may give this letter an 
offensive abruptness. 

“Tn the face of every misconstruction, I have to confess to you 
respectfully my painful sense of the wrong you have suffered at the 
hands of my family. I hereby take on myself the full responsibility of 
your loss, and pledge myself to redeem it by paying you a certain fixed 
instalment, commencing at five pounds per month. 

“T make you this offer in the simple faith that you will eredit my 
sincerity, and with the single intention to perform my voluntary engage- 
ment. ; 

“T enclose a cheque for the above amount, and shall be much 
obliged by a line to say it has come safe to hand. I remain, madam, 

“Yours obediently, 
“ DAVID CHANTREY.” 

“Now is not that the meanest production?” said Mrs. Blenheim 
with reservation. 

“Well, it is either a very honest manly letter, or exceedingly 
plausible and cunning.” 

“Oh, don’t you think so? -Now I take quite the latter view of it. 
My dear Mr. Wayre, that letter is a joint-production,—the family, 
as he calls it; the firm, you know!—can’t you understand? They have 
got a fright, and want to keep us quict by sending a mite like that out 
of 60007 Now if we could prove they have our money, would not the 
law make them refund it?” 

“‘ Why, you see, they have been whitewashed since, and now, I am 
afraid, the trust-money has past out of all recognition. There was a 
poor woman who lost a clutch of ten eggs the other day. A clutch of 
ten chickens was found with the suspected party, evidently hatched in 
her oven. Now, in justice, the chickens belonged to the lady who owned 
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the eggs, but the prisoner nevertheless was acquitted of the theft, the 
property found with her being chickens, not eggs.” 

“Clear chick-anery!” sung out Mr. Pimpernel. 

“T am afraid you would find a similar flaw in the evidence of the 
trust-money. Had you not better, Mrs. Blenheim,—if you will take a 
briefless barrister’s advice,—receive what they give you? If they are 
frightened into refunding, don’t undeceive them.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Blenheim, as Wayre rose to bid her “Good- 
night,” “I see you take a favourable view of my case. It would be so 
charming if poor Milly could recover that money. We must really try 
whether we can frighten a little more out of these men. Good-night, 
Mr. Wayre; pray drop in to tea any evening you have nothing better 
to do—that is, if you can endure the society of anold woman. I dare- 
say talking a little nonsense now and then would be quite a refreshment 
to you.” 

“ Quite so; but, I can assure you, no novelty,” said Mr. Wayre, as he 
took his departure. 

From henceforth John Wayre used to drop in often to tea, and his 
welcome seemed to know no wear. The terms he was on with the 
hostess of the establishment were those which ought most to gratify a 
guest—terms most unequivocal and disinterested: he was welcomed by 
Mrs. Blenheim for his own sake. 

Mrs. Blenheim liked male society to a matronly discreet amount, 
and I am certain preferred the conversation of an agreeable gentleman 
to that of many dowagers. It would be hard, indeed, if Mrs. Blenheim, 
who, as a habit, sacrificed her enjoyment to the interests of her daughter, 
might not sometimes allow herself undiluted social pleasure—might 
not lay aside her work and anxieties, and let her schemes bide their time, 
whilst she stole an unincumbered hour or so for mere amusement. 
Napoleon must feed his gold-fish, though the world be spinning on his 
shoulder. 

Mrs. Blenheim quite appropriated Mr. Wayre’s society, and she laid 
herself out to be agreeable, with no end in view. They chatted on all 
the light topics of the day; she learned much from him, and was enter- 
tained by him without knowing how or why—for she talked a deal more 
than he; but there lay concealed in his conversation a leaven of general 
information and the stimulus of quiet observant humour. 

An eager and delighted pair of ears always hung upon these con- 
versations, though the lips appertaining never took a part. They 
were the ears of old Miss Brown, who sat by working some urn-mat 
with a worsted bouquet in the centre, or the web of an antimacassar; she 
was impartially delighted, it appeared, with every thing that dropped from 
John Wayre’s lips, though, sooth to say, she comprehended very little, 
living as she did in a very secluded circle, and not having sufficient 
brains to impair her perfect amiability. 

As for Milly, she very properly fell back when she was not wanted. 
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During tea-time she sat in her place at the table, listened intelligently, 
and answered, when addressed, with charming affability; but when she 
had thus fulfilled her duty she felt herself doubtless a little de trop, and 
had her own occupations awaiting her. She would run and seat herself 
beside her aunt, perhaps, and talk to her old ally in undertones; or 
she might sit over in the recess of the window, as snug as a squirrel, 
reading a novel which wholly engrossed her, trusting that the visitor 
would not deem her rude; or she might seat herself on the rug if there 
happened to be a fire, as there often was in summer (for Milly and her 
mother were both very chilly), and crouch there, a cosy heap of muslin, 
looking at her finger-nails, and thinking probably of that engrossing 
novel. About ten out came the little gold watch, and she slipped off to 
bed with unobtrusive politeness, omitting a good-night, lest she might 
disturb their conversation, or give Mr. Wayre a hint that it was time 
to go. She was very pleased, indeed, to see her mother so chatty and gay. 

There could be no doubt that Milly sincerely believed that Mr. 
Wayre came to see her mother; but of course she gave no greater 
weight to the intimacy than was due to friendship, tastes in com- 
mon, and general suitability as gossips. True, Mr. Wayre was young, 
being scarcely turned of thirty; but then his manner was formal and 
old; his costume was professional and elderly, being the swallow-tails 
and high collars adopted by many barristers. His manner could be 
cheerful and gay enough—indeed was customarily so; but it was a 
tempered gaiety which might become a man of forty. Altogether, she 
thought her mother and he made very nice gossips, and should be left 
to enjoy each other in peace. 

We, who are not so simple as Milly, could easily see the intimacy in 
another light; nor would it startle us. Why should not Mr. Wayre con- 
template becoming Milly’s father? Mrs. Blenheim is, as we have said 
before, a pretty, charming woman, who docs not lack in graces. She is 
not without means, and will soon put her daughter handsomely off her 
hands. Why should not Mrs. Blenheim possess far more attractions 
for a man of Mr. Wayre’s calibre than a young lady who had just lived 
long enough to sour alittle, and had yet to ripen and soften? 

Ah, if only the mellow-minded matron could preserve the shining 
skin of youth! but still this mellowness accompanies decay. If a 
woman could but be beautiful without, when the mind has indivi- 
dualised within, when she can talk from her own experience, not from 
her mamma’s, and is qualified to hold an unreflected opinion, because 
she has had her own suffering, her own genuine loves and ayersions, 
ay, and her chastening disappointments,—those gray tints in the land- 
scape, without which all is glare and vulgarity,—what an enchantress 
should we have! nothing could withstand her. But with the mind of 
the siren come the wrinkles and the gray hairs to save us. 

Be Mr. Wayre’s intentions what they may, were we to watch him 
closely, as we are privileged to do, we should find something to puzzle 
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us and baulk our worldly sagacity; something in him, whether we take 
him as he sits with Mrs. Blenheim in the drawing-room at Bedford 
Square, or whether we follow him to his bachelor chambers in the 
Temple. There were certain little surface-changes taking place in the 
man such as a fanciful chemist might term “crystallisation.” 

Though a man be as staid as Plato, settled in all his opinions, 
having a just estimation of the pressure upon the ministry, and its 
probable results; though he be able to smile at popular errors, and let 
them be;—to listen to earnest wrong-headed twaddle without anger and 
even with toleration—yet it is strange, even Sir Microcosm himself is 
liable to certain disturbing influences from the vicinity of an animated 
muslin-dress, and a quivering little emerald ring. 

But that I have pledged myself to the fact, and believe in the 
same, that John Wayre was quite fhee and unaffected, I should here 
confess that there was something in the general effect of his manner 
when Milly was by, which might be open to that charge. He often 
seemed, when apparently conversing with Mrs. Blenheim, as if he were 
talking at Milly; that is to say, trying to catch her attention, to in- 
veigle from her a smile, to surprise her into laughter. He was certainly 
at his brightest when she was within hearing; and when she slipped 
off quietly to bed, with all her gratifying consideration lest she might 
interrupt his visit, his vivacity seemed to undergo a collapse. 

Mrs. Blenheim never perceived this indication, and therefore it must 
have beex, yery slight; but it was there. He was now so high and 
secure in wer confidence, that one evening, when Milly and her aunt 
had gone up, she named to him the subject which was nearest to her 
heart—one indeed which to name to any but an intimate friend would 
be unfair to her daughter, and as a mere question of prudence highly 
indiscreet; we allude to the courtship of Major De Lindesey. He 
received from her the whole details, and accompanied with an ex- 
pression of her abiding conviction that the gentleman was in carnest. 
This conviction indeed was by no means ill-grounded, even were we to 
rely upon her long experience in such affairs, to the exclusion of evi- 
dence. But she was by no means content with telling him the story of 
it; she must needs take him into counsel. Major De Lindesey’s regi- 
ment was under sailing orders; and she fancied this unhappy circum- 
stance had restrained the gentleman from his purposed declaration. As to 
the extent and gravity of this contretemps, she would take Mr. Wayre’s 
opinion. Let not Mrs. Blenheim be so misunderstood, and her tact so 
undervalued, as to have it for a moment supposed that she put this 
question in so many direct words. By inferences, gentle hints, little 
leading questions, and the like, she easily put him in possession of the 
facts of the case, and held out many distant lures for his opinion upon 
them; all this without too much committing herself by direct solicita- 
tions. She besieged his opinion by parallel approaches. 

The position, we must admit, should have raised very grave ques 
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tions in the mind of a friend so honoured. The evils of a long engage- 
ment called for comment; the casualties in the field, the mortal climate 
of India. Taking an A B case, as John Wayre was requested to do, 
surely he might have shaken his head, and muttered a warning maxim 
or two upon these heads. But he gave the subject no consideration ; 
he seemed even in some measure to lose his self-possession, and pro- 
nounced hastily and flippantly in favour of any such military gentleman 
under sailing orders forming an engagement with any such young 
lady, if she were willing to undergo the risks ; there were risks in every 
undertaking—in marriage itself under the most favourable circum- 
stances. Any such lady might go out to India in a few months, if need 
be; and so forth. 

Those who knew the man alon~ ‘could estimate how unnatural was 
this rash and shallow mood. Hi’ ‘mind had a balancing tendency—an 
habitual care, and doubt, and moderation. Those who are fond of nice 
conjectures might suggést that he was conscious of some interest, some 
latent partiality, in the question, which he must not allow to sway him; 
which would lead him either to injustice or detection; that he dis- 
trusted an opinion which rose from his heart, and was therefore unjust 
in the other extreme. We, however, accept the plain and obvious ex- 
planation without resorting to such hair-splitting conjectures. He felt 
the delicacy of such a subject, and that it belonged to Miss B! Md 
as well as to her mother. 

Mrs. Blenheim was of course satisfied with an opinion w" chimed 
with her own, and she returned to the subject on subsequenu evenings 
with increased directness, as soon as Milly and her aunt had left the 
room. 

But even in Milly’s presence the subject was not quite asleep; for 
she used to make little playful allusions to soldiers, red coats, and kilts, 
all which disconcerting badinage Milly took with the utmost placidity. 
She made her daughter sing every evening (Milly sang and played very 
sweetly and truly) that fine stirring hymn, “Take this banner.” The 
song gave her no trouble; and John Wayre turned over the leaves of 
her music. 

In his bachelor chambers in the Temple,—his conduct showed some 
queer changes too,—the man seemed mildly haunted. Can a muslin gown 
have the same effects-as the visitation of a ghost? He became liable to 
the recurrence, at any moment, of certain gentle lunes; in working 
hours he would sit dawdling over his work, thinking and positively 
sighing, roving about the gardens among the nurses and the children, 
and taking loving gazes at the Surrey side. Could it be hydrophobia 
coming on; has softening of the brain set in? Very odd, very odd. He 
used to dine at the Cheshire Cheese, and sit brooding over his half-pint 
of port. Was the beefsteak indigestible? Very odd. 


“Tt is the last time!” murmured John Wayre, as he knocked at 
VOL. XIII. D 
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the door of the Blenheims about eight o’clock in the evening; usual 
hour when he grew restless, and longed to be there. 

He was admitted, and was passing upstairs, when out came Milly 
from the dark parlour, under the lamp-light. She received him with a 
smile, and quite a cordial shake-hands. 

In this moment of greeting, he made an observation which startled 
him. Milly’s eyelids were red, as if she had been crying; but the sor- 
row was quite bygone it appeared, she received him with such a very 
bright smile. “ Mamma is in her room, not very well this evening, Mr. 
Wayre. Oh, but won’t you come up? Oh, do come up; aunt is just 
making tea, and we shall be very glad of your company.” 

Miss Brown was charmed to see her profégé, quite in a little tremor 
of welcome, as if she had been in sad lack of his society to-night. 

“Had I been the doctor,” thought John Wayre, “I could scarcely 
have expected such a reception as this.” It almost embarrassed him. 
The old lady made him sit down in the arm-chair, and got out seed-cake 
and preserves. She was indeed as lively as a singing-bird. She remarked 
how well Mr. Wayre was looking; and presently, forgetting she had 
said so, told him he was looking a little pale and thin, and that he must 
get a wife to take care of him. 

“ Don’t flirt with my aunt, Mr. Wayre, whilst I am upstairs,” said 
Milly, leaving the room with her mother’s tea; “she really seems up 
to mischief to-night.” 

When the door was closed and Milly well out of hearing, then it all 
came out what had put the house in such a fuss, and this poor old 
spinster in such a flutter. 

“ Major de Lindesey is in town again; he will be here to-morrow,” 
said Miss Brown a little breathlessly. 

“Oh!” said John Wayre; and no more. 

“ Of course you know why—that is, for what purpose he is coming,” 
she said, quite nervously. 

“T can possibly guess it.” 

“T mean,” continued Miss Brown, “we can have no naesestie 
doubt. You have become such a friend of the family, although we 
have known one another so short a time, that here I catch myself 
telling you a family secret.” 

“ Ah, well, these little secrets take an airing sometimes, Miss Brown. 
I knew it long ago.” 

“Ah, but we have only just received a line from the Major, saying 
he was coming, after such a long silence; and there is no doubt of his 
meaning now. It will be such a nice match for Milly, dear child,” 
continued Miss Brown, with a glitter in her elderly eyes. ‘“ You know 
she will be ultimately Lady de Lindesey,” she chirped, straightening 
herself a little. “Not but that Milly, dear child, is of high family 
herself; you know she is grand-niece to the Earl of . 

Poor Miss Brown had no compunction about blowing the family 
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trumpet, if Mrs. Blenheim was reticent on the point; yet even the 
old lady had learned to administer the intelligence in an off-hand 
careless tone, pretty much as if she meant to say, “ You know we deal 
with Jones the Italian grocer.” 

“ Ah, dear child! she will be a loss to us,” said Miss Brown, with 
a sudden sigh. ‘“ We don’t bring it home to us yet.” 

“But Major de Lindesey is under sailing orders. You will not 
lose her for many a month.” 

“ Ah, yes; but I am afraid Milly will go out to him when this 
mutiny is at an end; or perhaps—Margaret is such an energetic woman 
—perhaps the marriage may take place before he goes out. But,” said 
the old lady, with a blush like eighteen, “we must of course wait till 
the Major speaks.” 

** T suppose so,” said J. Wayre. 

“ Oh, but there can be no doubt—not a shadow of a doubt of that,” 
said Miss Brown, in quick vindication of her late confident specu- 
lations. 

“Milly and you have been great comrades,” he said, forcing the 
observation. ‘I cannot fancy you separated.” 

“To let you into a secret between Milly and me, I don’t think we 
shall. I don’t know that I should be equal to a voyage to India, 
though they say the climate up the mountains agrees wonderfully 
with elderly people; but when she comes home, I am to go and live 
with her and keep house.” 

“ Well,” said Wayre, “I suppose I cannot quite congratulate you 
yet, until—” 

“Oh, certainly—oh dear me, no; not yet,” cried Miss Brown, 
alarmed. “ Dear me, I talk too fast.” 

“T mean something more than you suppose. I could never sin- 
cerely congratulate a friend of mine on a long engagement. A farewell 
follows very ominously on a proposal. I suppose she will sing to him, 
‘Take this banner,’ on the eve of his voyage,” said Wayre, colouring 
the next moment with shame at the sneer. 

“Gracious me, Mr. Wayre, be careful: Captain de Lindesey has not 
proposed yet. His note this morning, however, leaves no reasonable 
doubt of his intentions, and I suppose we shall have him here every 
day till he sails. You know I should not have told you all this; yet I 
am quite glad to have somebody to talk it over with.” 

“You are quite safe with me, Miss Brown,” replied Wayre. Then 
into his own mind stole the thought, “So this is the secret of my wel- 
come here. They want somebody to witness their good fortune. This 
old lady was brimming over with her secret: she wanted a vessel into 
which to pour it.” 

What a jaundiced complaint! ‘Why this man is grumbling here to 
himself like a child! What a spell is in a muslin-dress and emerald 
ring to effeminate a good man and a true! 
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Milly entered here, and put an end to their confidences, which had a 
certain undeniable immaturity about them. 

During tea all were rather silent. Miss Brown, perhaps, had an 
uncomfortable consciousness of her indiscretion, and had a sympathetic 
alarm lest Mr. Wayre might be as indiscreet, and congratulate. Milly 
had probably too much on her mind; she was abstracted and distraite; 
was a little wildly gay for a moment or so :—by ‘wild’ do not understand 
that she was flighty or noisy;—merely careless and fitful in her playful- 
ness. With John Wayre it rested to relieve them of the oppression, 
and to do the necessary talk. No man in his ordinary frame of mind 
was better calculated to the task; for he had tact and humour and 
information; but we have already indicated that the man was growing 
a slave to certain abnormal symptoms of late that were beyond our cal- 
culation. He sat silent and reserved, like his companions. 

“Milly,” said Miss Brown, brightening up the first, and shaking 
the cobwebs from her wings,—* do, darling Milly, sing for Mr. Wayre 
‘Take this banner; he was talking of it to-night.” 

Some nervous souls are victims to fascination, when there is a 
necessity for tact and avoidance of a delicate subject, which leads them 
into a monstrous blunder. Miss Brown had been afraid to open her 
lips for some minutes, lest her remark might not prove remote enough 
for the circumstances in which Milly was placed. Now almost the first 
words which escaped her took the heart out of the secret at a clutch, 
and left poor Milly exposed. 

“Do, pray,” said John Wayie, stung into sudden concealment of 
certain unpleasant feelings. 

“ Mr. Wayre does not care for that song,” said Milly, dipping into 
hasty ambush herself. So a sudden gunshot in the air sends two rabbits 
diving into their burrows. “ Let us talk to-night,” said Milly, arous- 
ing herself; and she set herself resolutely to talk upon matters a long 
way from the De Lindesey topic. 

“You have finished your novel,” said Wayre. “I consider that 
novel my successful rival these many nights, when I waited to make 
your acquaintance. Is it interesting?” 

“ Not very; but it holds one.” 

“ What kind of hero?” 

“ Well, now I tot him up, not very clever, or very good, or very 
attractive ; and all that is so easy to get in, I suppose, there is no 
excuse. But it is very singular, of all the characterg I ever read in a 
novel, this man seems to me to live. I can only account for it by sup- 
posing that the author has photographed himself.” 

“Give us some notion of him,” said Wayre. 

“Well; how shall I begin? He is a proud man, but not that kind 
of pride you meet in novels, which makes the eyes flash and the lips 
curl; this is a queer loose random sort of pride.” 

“Such as people carry about them unconsciously,” suggested Wayre. 
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“Just so; and a sort of lawless childlike goodness and charity, 
any thing but grand or showy; and anger so real when aroused, you 
can’t guess how it will show itself, but you know it is there; all so 
ineffective, but I think so true. There is something in the book that 
remains on the mind. It is quite a mistake to give us books meant 
to amuse us, which leave an impression on you that you'll be sure to 
meet one of the characters when you are turning the corner of the 
street. There’s a man in that book will haunt me.” 

“ A novel has no business to have a ghost,” said Wayre; “when 
you shut the covers, all the puppets in a well-ordered novel should be 
comfortably nailed down, and sleep in peace.” 

“ Or at least let people sleep in peace. I’m sure, Mr. Wayre, I have 
not given you the least notion of this hero. There are faults in the book, 
I daresay, and there are sentiments which seem to me high-flown; but 
through all there is the man, clear on my mind. I’m sure I'll meet 
him to-morrow when I go out to buy my gloves.” ’ 

“Well, I don’t suppose I should know the man if I saw him from 
your account of him; but I recognise the feeling you describe.” 

“He has none of the cardinal virtues without a great flaw in it. 
That is so true, don’t you think?” 

“Well, I don’t believe in your Schlemihl virtues. They all have 
their counterpart shadows, I suppose. Come, now, which of the cardi- 
nal virtues, Miss Blenheim, in your opinion,” he said laughing, “ be- 
comes a man the most?” 

“You remind me of the perplexity I was in a few days ago when the 
visiting clergyman asked me which of the Thirty-nine Articles I found 
most difficulty in receiving. What are the cardinal virtues?” 

Here, of course, Mr. Wayre gave correct information, which we will 
not insult the reader’s understanding by repeating. 

“Tl tell you what Milly admires most in a man,” cried Miss 
Brown. 

“ What is that?” said Wayre. 

“ Courage!” cried the aunt, the good old soul of sixty; “and so do 
I—oh, so do I!” 

Ah, she was thinking of olden balls, and the duels and brave old 
“beaux” of forty years before. 

“ But courage is only highest virtue in its fitting profession; you 
won’t put it above eloquence at the bar, zeal in the pulpit, and so on?” 

“ Well,” said Milly, “I suppose it is because aunt and I are the most 
arrant cowards in existence that we admire it so much; but we are 
willing to give a barrister or a clergyman full credit for its presence; 
only they keep the sword in its sheath.” 

“Who knows,” said Wayre, “but if they were to attempt to draw it, 
*twould be found only a handle? Now, if one of those handsome scamps 
could step out of the novels we read,” he continued,—*short silky 
moustache, large black eyes, the courage of a lion, the sentiments of a 
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fallen angel, whatever these may be, and the heart of an ape,—if one of 
these gentlemen turned up at one of the Wrexham parties—” 

* T’m afraid I should like to have a waltz with him,” laughed Milly; 
** but I suppose they are only beautiful stuffed marionnettes. I remem- 
ber,” said Milly, chatting so easily now (how delightful was Mrs. Blen- 
heim’s absence, after all!),—‘ I remember when I was at school in Bou- 
logne, we had picnics and parties just as merry and twice as delightful 
as our grown-up picnics and parties. We invited young gentlemen to 
them, I can tell you, aunt; but there was a little gentleman of thirteen 
who was very attentive to me,—my beau, as you call it, aunt,—and I 
admired him quite as much as he admired me. We exchanged black 
silhouettes, for which we paid half-a-franc a piece; and all was so 
nice till one holiday we were sitting chatting in a field with a cake in 
each of our hands, when, with a great low, a cow came in upon us 
through the gate. My little gentleman dropped his cake and hopped 
up; I dropped mine and hopped up too. He screamed, and, from force 
of example, so did I; and before I could catch his jacket, he scampered 
away, leaving me to my fate.” , 

“ What was your fate?” asked Wayre. 

“ Only a tumble in clover, which tripped me as I ran. I believe we 
terrified the cow. Oh, how ugly that little gentleman looked in my 
eyes when I saw him next day! yes, and ever after.” 

“ But you forgave him?” 

“Oh, yes, I forgave him; but I gave him back his black silhouette.” 

Tt was late, and Wayre rose to go. This was, according to resolve, 
to be his last night here, and he was pleased that it should be passed so 
freely and pleasantly. Milly’s manner had the familiarity of friendship, 
and on these terms he felt less pain in parting from her. 

“Tam going to Paris to-morrow evening,” he said. 

“Oh, Mr. Wayre, then you can do a kindness for me. Will you 
leave a little parcel for me at its direction?” 

Of course he undertook the commission; but it came so glibly and 
indifferently on his announcement of a long absence that he felt a sort 
of chill. He was going to Paris for his pleasure, and bidding farewell 
to a mere acquaintance; yet see—see here again, what a brooding fool 
this sensible man has become! He is sensitive as a huffed schoolboy— 
weak enough to take secret affront. What does he want? what does 
he expect? She opened out pleasantly this evening, and exerted herself 
to do the deputy duties of hostess. Must she therefore rise to her feet, 
and stretch out her two hands to him to bid him good-by; or should 
her eyes brim over, and her feelings forbid her to speak? Would you 
believe it, as Mr. Wayre goes down stairs he feels secretly hurt that 
she took the tidings of his departure as a cool matter of course. He 
smiles at himself that it should be so—a melancholy smile. 

“But you must call for the parcel to-morrow, Mr. Wayre,” said 
Milly over the banisters. 
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“And meet tltis Major de Lindesey,” thought he. “Better, wiser 
not.” 

“ Be sure to call to-morrow; but perhaps I am giving you too much 
trouble.” 

“T shall be sure to be here,” he said; “early, if you please.” 

" «Ten o'clock, if you like,” she said. ‘Good-night, Mr. Wayre.” 

He bade her good-night briefly, and walked home. 

Hurt?—A muslin-gown, then, can really give a wise man the lunes 
as badly as if he slept beneath the placid white moon, or ate of man- 
dragora. 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CoLOGNE: THE THURNMARKT. 


“Now,” says the traveller, as he proceeds to unpack his portmanteau 
in the comfortable Hétel de Hollande, in the Thurnmarkt—the “ Door- 
market,” or “ Gate-market,” of Cologne,—“I am at length in Germany. 
Yonder broad stream, spanned by that bridge of crazy barges, is the 
Rune. To-day I will devote to the Three Kings and the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins; but to-morrow I shall be gliding up the smooth 
river between the vineclad terraces and hoary ruins of Rhineland.” 

How delightful it is, isn’t it? But as there are to so many men so 
many minds, the expression of exultation I have just imagined may 
belong exclusively to the British traveller. To foreigners, Cologne may 
appear under very various aspects. The fervent Catholic may regard it 
as the bourne of a long-meditated and piously reverenced pilgrimage. 
To habitual sight-seers, the Three Kings are but a show, and the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins a heap of dry bones, of very dubious origin, 
enshrined in a tawdry casket; but there are people who believe strongly 
in Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar, and have a lively faith in the 
legend of the Eleven Thousand having come from Devonshire and 
suffered the martyrdom recorded by Alban Butler and other hagiologists. 
Till we give up our own delusions, and leave off worshipping our own 
fetishes,—money, fashion, spirit-rapping, crystal globes, and the like,— 
we have no right, it seems to me, to quarrel with or to sneer at other 
folks’ lunes. Cologne is full of relics and relic-mongers; and there must 
be a demand, I suppose, existent somewhere for such things, else the 
supply would crumble into oblivion. 

To the King of Prussia and to the Emperor of the French, Cologne 
may appear in the light of a highly important place; a city to be 
fought for, if not prayed in; a city to be bombarded, or intrenched, or 
earthworked at need; a city to be garrisoned by six or seven thousand 
sauerkraut-eating soldiers of the Hohenzollerns, or beleaguered by thrice 
that number of Zouaves, or Turcos, or Spahis. Napoleon wants to get 
Cologne and all the Rhine provinces, if he can, and William wants to 
keep them; and he who is in, and he who is out of, the Thurnmarkt 
agree to differ in the most courteous manner, and address each other as 
Monsieur mon frere, till things are ripe for mutual cutting of throats. 
The journalism of Cologne is, I believe, highly esteemed for the 
strength and profundity of its information all over the Continent ; and 
the Kdlnische Zeitung is a power in the state. The Germans, I pre- 
sume, have a proper appreciation of Cologne, if that nation of maun- 
dering metaphysicians can have a proper appreciation of any thing. 
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Whether the inhabitants of Cologne like being attached to that 
kingdom of Prussia, with which they have not the slightest geo- 
graphical connexion, I have no means of ascertaining. Perhaps they 
do, and perhaps they don’t. In the Rhine provinces the Code Napoleon 
is still retained as the basis of jurisprudence; and it may be that the 
days are regretted when Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle were the chefs 
heux of French prefectures. 

Cologne is the seat of an archbishopric. His grace is also a car- 
dinal (and should so be styled an Eminence), and I trust he estimates 
at its proper value the city where, in the biggest and handsomest 
cathedral to be found in Germany and almost in Europe, his scarlet 
hat, with its trellis-work of tassels, is privileged to hang to one of the 
chandeliers in the choir. What the Prussian soldiers and officers in 
garrison at Cologne think of it, is a moot-point. The city, as a resi- 
dence, and as all other German towns are (except Vienna), is wofully 
dull; brt how can the Prussians, who are the Jaid idéal of dulness 
themselves, complain of the place they are domiciled in being stupid or 
uninteresting? The hotel-keepers wsed to look at Cologne as a snug 
nook and corner for the heaping together of very fat fortunes. For- 
merly, when travellers came to Cologne, they were wont to stay there a 
week, and seldom departed under a three-days’ stay; but since the pace 
of the Rhine steamers has been accelerated, and, in particular, since 
those plaguy railways on both banks of the Rhine have been comple- 
ted—imagine a fussy little station at Rolandseek!—the average length 
of a sojourn at Cologne has been diminished to four-and-twenty hours, 
often to less. The innkeepers are wise in their generation, and forbear 
to grumble. A greater number of travellers, they argue, go up the 
Rhine nowadays. Every year the quota increases; and the “corre- 
spondence” between the railways and the steamers has been so artfully 
managed by the respective “administrations” as not to correspond at 
all, without a break for almost compulsory breakfasting, dining, and 
sleeping at Cologne; whereupon the worthy gasthof-keepers rub their 
hands (most of them are amazing thieves), and proceed to restore the 
balance of profit by overcharging their guests in a cumulative ratio to 
the brevity of their stay. 

I suppose I have passed through Cologne, on my way northward or 
southward, a dozen or fifteen times. In former days I used to alight 
at the Hétel Bellevue, at Deutz, on the other side of the Rhine; but 
happening—I think it was in 1856—to be scandalously mulcted for 
bed and breakfast, I left the Bellevue in a huff, and abused its tariff 
and general management so furiously when I returned to England, that 
I have ever since been frightened to reénter the maledicted hotel. 
For I printed my abuse; and, small as is the circulation of my humble 
works, I deemed it within the range of probability that some Deutsch- 
land-bound tourist might have read my attack on the Bellevue, and, 
halting there some fine morning, asked the waiter, “Is this the hotel 
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where you charged the bad-tempered Englishman fifteen shillings and 
sixpence for a comfortless bed and a cup of ill-roasted coffee ?” 

Of hotels commodious and moderate in their charges there are, in 
Cologne proper, a sufficiency; but, for the last few years, I have main- 
tained inviolate fealty for the Hétel de Hollande. It is true that I 
have always been successful in obtaining a bedroom looking on to the 
Rhine. When they give me a sleeping apartment with no better view 
from the casement than a back-street or a by-lane, I shall desert it, 
and seek some other hostelry. May the landlady of the Hollande 
fortuitously peruse these lines, and take warning by the friendly 
counsel! 

No wonder if you exult when you first open your casement, and 
gaze upon the busy quay and the bright bosom beneath. Right in front 
of you is the Dampschiffs bureau, or steamboat-office, and there is the 
very identical Dampschiff itself, the boat from whose deck you shall 
behold the Seven Mountains and Hatto’s tower, and Ehrenbreitstein 
and the Lorelei, and all the delights that lie between Bonn and Mainz- 
castel. The boat does not look as though she were accustomed to 
stormy weather. She has a fresh-water look, and the crew, in their 
jerkins of scarlet blanketing, are evidently mauvais @eau douce. There 
are squalls sometimes, I am told, in Chelsea Reach, and the Rhine may 
have occasionally its miniature tempests; but no great waves seem ever 
to have washed over those smooth white decks; no howling wind, but 
only the soft breezes of summer, has disturbed that trimly-stretched 
awning. The man who could be sick on board a Rhine boat would be 
pusillanimous enough to make his will before going down in the diving- 
bell at the Polytechnic. The quay is active enough with inland com- 
merce. Stolid-looking porters are rolling tubs of butter, casks of wine, 
bales of cotton-goods, and crates of pottery, along planks; taking their 
‘ time during the operation in a most leisurely manner, and stopping 
ever and anon to light or to refill their pipes. The overseer or super- 
intendent sits on a pile of cheeses, smokes and spits in a most philo- 
sophical manner. I think I should like to be an overseer or super- 
intendent over some body or some thing. Slave-driving requires too 
much exertion, although to some minds it may be pleasant to flick the 
mosquitoes off a nigger’s back with a cart-whip, or find the tenderest 
place under his ribs whereon to apply the cowskin—{imagine Mr. 
Carlyle tentatively touching up “ Quashie!”); but it is more comfortable 
and less fatiguing to sit on a cheese and smoke and spit, and look at 
others at work, without doing any thing yourself. You can understand 
the delightful sensation, O my best-beloved brother, when you have 
been for some years fagging as a leading-article writer on a daily news- 
paper, and fortune is suddenly so kind as to permit you to read the 
paper at breakfast without the. unpleasant knowledge of having written 
a portion of its contents overnight. With what a dulcet far niente 
you trifle over your egg and your editorial! “What bosh the man 
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writes! What blunders he makes in argument! How he mutilates 
the Queen’s English! How he affects the usage of long-winded words 
instead of terse and telling Saxon! What a contemptible scribbler the 
fellow is! The impudence, too, of his assuming the arrogant ‘we,’ and 
professing to govern and direct public opinion, when, in all probability, 
he scrawled this attack on the noble lord in a garret, ‘wrapping his 
rags about him as he wrote.” This is being an overseer, and—may 
the Fates bear hard on that printer’s-devil who has just called for 
73 copy”! 

After all, best-beloved, there is the Rhine. What do you think of 
it? Are you disappointed? I am afraid that the first sensation with | 
which the English traveller regards that famous river is not of the most 
enthusiastic kind. Over and over again I have taken a tourist-novice 
to the head of the bridge of boats at Cologne, and to my intimation of 
“'There’s the Rhine,” have gotten no more complacent reply than “ Oh 
indeed!” or “Dear me!” It is best, perhaps, to begin your ascent at 
Rotterdam, where the Rhine is of the colour of pea-soup, and the banks 
on either side are flat, dun-coloured, almost destitute of trees, and only 
adorned by wooden windmills. Then the river gets gradually more 
smiling ; and by the time you get to Diisseldorf, you think it quite 
pretty; but assuming your first look at it (as occurs in the majority of 
cases) at Cologne, you shall hardly resist the leaden influence of a lost 
illusion. The city of Cologne is rather too modern, exteriorly, to 
accord with your notions as to the picturesque. There are no castles 
to be seen, and there are too many barracks. The suburb of Deutz is 
not unlike Camden Town. The bridge of boats is curious, but de- 
cidedly ugly. Than those mud-caked old barges the English hay-boats 
at Hungerford are unquestionably handsomer. The cathedral looks 
enormous—that must be admitted; but it is stumpy. The blank and 
dolorous look of disappointment is hardly to be effaced from the 
countenance of him who expected at once to light upon crumbling 
castles, awful precipices, clustering vines, and foaming rapids. Wait, 
my traveller; all will come in good time. The Siebengebirge are not 
far off. It is thus you should comfort the one bereft of illusion. There 
is no city in the world so beautiful as we imagine it from books and 
pictures and the recitals of travellers to be. Constantinople, Paris, Se- 
ville, Florence, St. Petersburg, all disappoint. There is but one excep- 
tion to this sad rule-—Venice. She is a thousand times lovelier than 
ever Turner in his most gorgeous of polychromatic dreams depicted her. 

Meanwhile don’t let your travelling companion give way to sadness. 
** Man never is, but always to be, blest.” Clap him on the back, and 
tell him you have ordered breakfast; or, if he have no appetite for the 
solids, comfort him with a bottle of cool and toothsome and fragrant 
Hochheimer. 

And yet in the very word, “the Rhine,” there is much, almost 
magical potency to the German ear and heart. We Englishmen can 
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afford to hear the Thames, the Wash, the Humber, the Severn men- 
tioned, and our nerves throb, our eyes kindle not. Of our capital 
river, indeed, we profess a humorous contempt; and, speaking of him 
as “dirty old Father Thames,” connect him only with embankment 
squabbles and the eternal main-drainage question. The Italians are 
not given to sentimentalising about their rivers: they prefer to grow 
poetic on the subject of churches and palaces. The Ganges is sacred 
to the Hindoos; but the sanctity of the stream does not prevent their 
polluting him with all kinds of nastinesses. The French would care 
but little for their fluvial wealth, were not two of their rivers indis- 
solubly connected with the name of their idol Napoleon. On the verdant 
banks of the Loire, the last remnants of the imperial legions sadly 
lingered after Waterloo — the “ brigands de la Loire,” as the rotten 
Bourbons called them in affected scorn, but real affright. And then 
there is the Seine, a river about which most Frenchmen will grow soft- 
hearted; not because it flows through the laughing valleys of Normandy, 
not because Paris sits throned on its banks; but because, in the testa- 
ment of St. Helena, Napoleon the Great wrote, “I desire to be buried 
on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of that French people whom I 
have loved so well.” 

But to the German the Rhine is all in all. Northern, southern, 
and central Teuton alike, glorify their country and themselves for the 
possession of this splendid stream. Apart from arrogant vanity, they 
regard it too with passionate affection. I have seen Germans blubber 
about the Rhine; and the spectacle was grateful, affording evidence as 
it did that a German could cry about something. It is said that when 
the German troops—<Austrians, Prussians, Bavarians, Saxe this and 
Hesse that contingents—were marching back from France after the 
tremendous deliverance (as they fondly imagined it to be) of 1815, and 
came in sight of the beloved river, the tens of thousands suddenly cried 
out, as with one voice, “ Der Rhein! Der Rhein!” and throwing down 
their muskets (for which they were afterwards, I make no doubt, court- 
martialled and exemplarily punished), rushed forward to salute the 
stream. Perhaps their hands required washing. It may be that they 
were thirsty. It is within the possibilities that they were really, albeit 
momentarily, actuated by the patria ygaudia. Mrs. Abdy turned the 
anecdote into a very pretty lyric, which was set to a merry air, and 
formed a very stirring chorus. This was the refrain, after innumerable 
repetitions of “the Rhine! the Rhine!” 

“We left thy shores to die or to deliver : 
We bear thee freedom back, we bear thee freedom back !” 
Did they indeed! Poor deluded Dutchmen! They had jumped out 
of the Napoleonic frying-pan and fallen into the fire of the German 
Confederation. Freedom back! Upon how many freemen’s backs was 
the rod of Francis of Austria laid within a dozen years of Waterloo! 
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How many of those whose fathers of the Tugendbund had sworn to 
deliver their fatherland from the French yoke were doomed to rot in 
the casemates of the Spielberg—in the solitary cells of Spandau! 
Freedom back! A pretty hobble the Prussians have gotten into, 
with their pig-headed drill-sergeant of a king! Well, it is the way of 
the world, I suppose, to run after wills-o’-the-wisp, and to be tickled 
with straws. "Tis a mad world, my masters; and I, for one, am not 
sane enough to mend it. 

By this time ], ope you have had a warm bath; you have washed 
and shaved, and made yourself spruce and natty;—how dreadfully 
grubby you were when you turned out of the mail-train which brought 
you from Paris this morning!—you have breakfasted; you have ordered 
dinner, including the delicious carp and no less delicious trout of the 
Rhine, if either are to be procured; you have hung up your key on 
the stout board, inscribed with the respective numbers of the rooms 
in the Hétel de Hollande; you have interchanged bows and cappings 
with the hall-porter, who is a great magnifico here, like the rest of his 
brethren in Germany, and wears a gold-laced band to his cap, as though 
he were a naval post-captain in undress; and you have put yourself, or 
been put, upon a conversational fodting with the head-waiter. One 
moment: before you can emerge into the Thurnmarkt and take a stroll 
abroad to see the sights of Cologne, you must—if you belong to the 
ruder portion of humanity—go through a terrific ordeal. That bland 
head-waiter, with parchment visage, and sententious store of English 
phrases, which always seem to be charged for by the side of the attend- 
ance in the bill, has made a descent on you, and, half by persuasion, 
half by a gentle but irresistible force, conveyed you to a private den of 
his behind the bureau, and there compelled you to purchase some cigars. 
There is little use in resisting him. If you don’t buy cigars from him 
the first day you arrive, you must do so, nolens volens, before you depart. 
You will have no peace if you don’t; and, for that and quietness-sake, 
you had best submit to be led to the stake at once, and bear your 
martyrdom with an amenity in which resignation contends with forti- 
tude. Don’t think you can escape under pretext or protest, well or 
ill-founded, that you don’t smoke. As a non-smoker the head-waiter 
will insist—politely and servilely insist, mind—on your buying a jar of 
snuff, or a panorama of the Rhine bound in crimson calico, price one 
thaler eighteen silbergroschen. Go in for the cigars. They are the 
cheapest, after all; and if the flavour of the first one makes you sick 
after half-a-dozen puffs, make haste and give the rest away to your most 
intimate friends, in the pleasant hope that the abominable weeds may 
be as provocative of nausea in their gastric regions as erst in yours. 
The head-waiter always declares that the cigars he cozens or coerces 
you into buying come from Havana. For Havana read Hamburg, or 
Bremen, by way of changing the venue. They are mostly of a pale 
gingerbread colour, flecked with a sickly green. Their butt-ends are 
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copious reservoirs for poisonous essential oils. They are soft in the 
middle, and full of all kinds of corruption. The outer covering speedily 
peels off, and reveals hideous fibres and unholy leaves. They would be 
dear at a farthing apiece; the head-waiter never omits to inform you 
that he is doing you a personal favour by letting you have them at the 
rate of fourpence-halfpenny each, and that he could not afford to let his 
own brother have them at a lower tariff. Grin and bear all these lies 
and this imposition, and consider yourself entitled to cry, “ Well out of 
it!” if you quit the oberkellner’s cave of Trophonius the purchaser of 
no more than a dozen Havana-Hamburgs. Weak-minded people sel- 
dom get out under a box containing fifty. It is all very well to say 
that you can revolt, and indignantly refuse to submit to this tyranny. 
Rebellion, of course, is a thing to be tried; but you will find out your 
mistake at the ‘able-’hdte, and in a host of circumstances bearing on 
your minor domestic comforts. 

But the ladies!—they, at least, are not subject to the mercantile 
despotism of the head-waiter. They don’t smoke, at all events. Alas! 
they yield him even an easier and more profitable prey. He is as 
dextrous as a Regent-Street counterjumper in the questionable art of 
“shaving the ladies.” He is an adept in that branch of persuasive 
dialectics known as “ conoodling.”* He will “ conoodle” the ladies (bless 
their dear hearts! and how sharp they think themselves at making a 
bargain!) into the acquisition of whole packages of gimcrack mer- 
chandise. They buy the crimson-calico panoramas of the Rhine hinted 
at above. They buy the warranted genuine eau-de-Cologne. In some 
of the German hotels they have the assurance to keep, attached to the 
establishment, quite as a matter of course, as though it were a bath- 
.yom or a coach-house, a magasin, an absolute shop, for the sale of 
gloves, scarves, scents, handkerchiefs, and similar nicknacks. Yet, on 
the whole, I prefer these magasins (entrance to which is not entirely 
obligatory, although you are often lured to the counter by the sight of 
a fair-haired shop-girl with blue eyes and an exquisitely-fitting boddice 
to her dress) to the ‘spider’s web of the oberkeliner. At Hamburg the 
system is carried to outrageous extremity. Before you have been five 
minutes in your chamber, one, two, three, four, five waiters—sometimes 
of the Jewish want of persuasion—come bustling into your chamber, 
with vehement gestures, and language sounding like passionate invec- 
tive, pressing you to buy not only cigars, but bear’s-grease, hair-brushes, 
bouquet de mille fleurs, stalls for the theatre, or tickets in the next 
swindling lottery. With these ruffians vigorous measures may be 
adopted, else you will be fleeced to your last mark banco. Out with a 
revolver, and vow that you will blow their brains out, or up with a 
boot-jack and threaten to knock them down. Then will their necks 
become corrigible. Then will they bow the knee, and, humbly inform- 
ing you that the ‘able-@’héte is holden at five o’clock, slink off, leaving 
you jubilant at not being compelled to buy any thing. 
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So much for the ordeal of the cigars. . It bears out a theory I have 
long held,—that no ancient usage ever falls into utter and complete 
desuetude and decay. It will—however cruel and however barbarous— 
turn up, in some form or another, in the midst of civilisation the 
smoothest and most polished. You may flatter yourself on having 
abrogated it—on having buried it beneath mounds of prohibitions and 
decrees; but there is the old custom, bad or good, noxious or beneficent, 
smouldering away somewhere. Thus the robber-barons of the Rhine 
of old were accustomed to stop travellers and merchants; and, if they 
did not utterly plunder and slaughter them outright, would take a 
thumping toll in cash or kind ere they conceded them permission to 
proceed. What Hatto and Roland and Eppo—those felons with spurs 
on their heels and visors on their pates and brands in their hands—did 
of old, so do the hotel-keepers and head-waiters of the Rhine do nowa- 
days. The Code Napoleon and the prejudices of the nineteenth cen- 
tury won’t allow them to cut travellers’ throats, or to appropriate their 
portmanteaus, without a why or a wherefore ; neither would modern 
usage sanction their casting you or me, or the reverend gent yon- 
der in a white neckcloth, who is checking-off the Rhine castles in 
his Murray, into the deepest dungeon beneath the donjon moat, and 
torturing us, by tooth-drawing, flesh-pinching, or pitch-scalping, from 
midnight till two in the morning, twice a week; but they still keep up 
a dim remembrance of the old custom by taking toll of every traveller 
who passes through their domains. The robber-knights have passed 
away; their castles have fallen into the abomination of desolation, and 
have become the haunt of bats and dragons: but the hotel-keepers 
and the head-waiters live and flourish; their houses are new and shin- 
ing, and with their wheedling ways they can mulct travellers quite as 
freely as in the old time. 

So out into the Thurnmarkt, which is indeed only a narrow lane, 
leading by a moderate circumbendibus, past a hundred and fifty estab- 
lishments for the sale of Johann Maria Farina’s eau-de-Cologne (each 
the only genuine one), to the Place d’Armes, and, at last, to the Dom- 
Platz, by which time you will have fallen comfortably into the hands of 
one of the vampires known as valets de place; and the rest of the day 
you must give up to beadles and sacristans, to the Three Kings and 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins. 
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In the old churchyard of the Temple Church,— 
Where a man would vainly seek and search 
Through the gross and grimy gloom 
Of a hazy oozy autumn day 
For a place to stow his body away, 
For an inch of burying-room,— 


There lie, in under the wall of the Round, 

Where the green grass mantles the human ground, 
Six ancient quarried tombs: 

We found them only the other day, 

When we clear’d that dingy house away, 
Beneath its basement rooms. 


Now who, do you think, were the mighty ones 
Who have left therein a few old bones 


And a pinch of crumbled clay? 
The lawyer’s-clerk, as he trips downstairs 
With his bulky bag and his business airs, 
Says he really cannot say. 


William the Earl hath his tomb within, 

And the Baron de Ros with his beardless chin, 
And Geoffrey de Magnaville: 

From the days that follow’d Heraclius 

Their mailéd figures have rested thus, 
And thus they are resting still. 


But which of the knights are these out here? 
Is it Valaincourt, or the tall De Vere, 
That we do so forget? 
Which of the knights who fought and pray’d, 
And were smitten at last, but were not affray’d, 
By the grim Plantagenet? 


Nothing is left of them now to tell 
How they fared or how they fell, 
Or how they came to be here; 
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Nobody now shall ever know, 
From the heavens above or the earth below, 
What manner of men they were. 


And therefore I think that lawyer’s-clerk, 

Who snatches his dinner amidst his work, 
Deserves more praise than blame: 

His visible edible plate of beef 

Is more than a saint who has come to grief, 
Or a hero without a name. 


And so if you dine at the Cheshire Cheese, 
Or strive and struggle to take your ease 
In that dim antique resort,— . 
Where the plump head-waiter has brought up sons, 
And the chops and steaks have perish’d by tons, 
Since Tennyson tapp’d his port,— 





You'll feel, I’m sure, as you come away, 
That the knowledge that served you best that day 
Was the knowledge of how to dine; 
That the men of old, and their thoughts and deeds, 
Were not to be named with a choice of weeds, 
And an accurate taste in wine. 


“ What!” says the poet, “the glorious dead, 

Who have left us their grace and their bountihead, 
And their carven creed withal; 

Whose presence among us can never dic— 

No, not with the death of chivalry— 
Are these, then, nothing at all?” 


Soyez tranquille, my ardent friend; 
Nature herself to your views must lend 
A sigh of sympathy: 
But the men are gone, and their creed—ahem!— 
If you really don’t think that it died with them, 
Why, go into church and see. 


And yet, here is one thing not forlorn, 
Not yet destroy’d by the creatures born 
Of Time’s incessant womb: 
VOL. XIII. 
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*Tis a thing that lies in this very churchyard; 
That lies with its face turn’d heavenward; 
*Tis Oliver Goldsmith’s tomb. 


Oliver! he and his work, for one, 

Though his heart be dust and his head but bone, 
Are neither dark nor dim: 

The long-drawn after-light, that clears 

The cloudy verge of our resonant years, 
For ever shines on him. 


How could himself but keep. renown, 

When the souls that he fashioned out of his own 
Have gotten a place and name, 

And a power, greater than yours or mine, 

And a memory larger and more divine 
Than the best of our living fame? 


Why, to the bustling lawyer’s-clerk, 
Who snatches his knowledge amidst his work, 
This grave is known and dear; 


And the Vicar of Wakefield’s love and grief 
Are better to him than his plate of beef, 
Or even his pint of beer. 


And thus, if a man will seek and search 

Within and without the Temple Church, 
This truth to his heart may come: 

That more than the Templars lying there, 

And more than the Round, though it be so fair, 
Is Oliver Goldsmith’s tomb. 


ARTHUR MuUNBY. 








Broken to Harness. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By EDMUND YATES. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“ BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL FIND YOU OUT.” 

WHEN Mr. Scadgers walked into the lobby of the Tin-Tax Office soon 
after noon on the day on which Mr. Beresford had announced to Mr. 
Simnel his intention of taking some decisive step in the Schréder busi- 
ness, he asked to be shown to Mr.Simnel. The abruptness and audacity of 
this demand struck dismay into the breasts of the attendant messengers; 
they could scarcely believe their ears. Mr. Scadgers was not unknown 
in the classic regions of Rutland House: in all the various departments 
of that grand governmental hive he drove a roaring trade; and though 
it was mostly carried on by correspondence, or through agents, yet he 
occasionally appeared in person on the scene, notably on Quarter-days, 
for the purpose of “ bouncing” an instalment out of recalcitrant debtors. 
So, had he inquired for any of the junior clerks, or for any recognised 
black sheep of higher standing, he would have been quietly shown into 
the waiting-room apportioned for the reception of the public, and a 
light-heeled Mercury would have been torn from the perusal of the 
newspaper, and, with his tongue in his cheek, have been started off to 
summon the indebted one. But when Mr. Simnel’s name was mentioned, 
it was quite a different thing. The head messenger, who had never 
before attended to Mr. Scadgers, condescended to listen to what he had 
to say, at the same time deadening any hopes which might have been 
entertained with a chilling shoulder-shrug. “I'll see, sir,” said he,— 
“T'll see; but I think the Seckittary is partic’lar engaged just now: 
if you'll take a seat, sir, I'll let him have your name; but—” “ That’s 
all; you tell him I’m here,” said Mr. Scadgers, simply; “ I’ll stand the 
racket about his seeing me or not.” The chief messenger shook his head 
as he walked slowly towards the secretarial apartment: he knew that no 
business in Mr. Scadgers’s peculiar line could be on foot between that 
worthy and Mr. Simnel; for did not he, the chief messenger, take the 
Secretary’s pass-book to the bank; did he not pay-in moneys, and get 
cash for his master’s cheques; and was he not consequently aware that 
a very capital balance was always standing in Mr. Simnel’s name? 
What could it be?. The chief messenger’s astonishment was increased 
when he received his orders to show the “ party of the name of Scadgers” 
in at once to the secretarial presence; was at its height when, bidden to 
send for a cab, he saw the Secretary and Mr. Scadgers drive away to- 
gether. 

Arrived at Austin Friars, Mr. Simnel bade his companion wait in the 
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outer office, while he himself was shown into the sanctum. He found 
Mr. Townshend somewhat aged and broken, but invested with all such 
relics of his former haughtiness as he could command. He received his 
visitor with studied cold politeness, pointed him to a chair, and waited 
for him to speak. 

“JT was sorry,” began Simnel, “to be compelled to ask you to 
return home; but the fact is that the business was urgent, and I had 
no alternative. You comprehend?” 

“T comprehend, sir,” answered Mr. Townshend, “that the last time 
I saw you you proved yourself possessed of a secret, on the keeping of 
which depends my—almost my life! The possession of this secret 
enables you to dictate terms to me at your own convenience. Your 
convenience is now. You ordered me to come here to hear your terms, 
and I am here. Isn’t that so?” 

“You put matters a little harshly, Mr. Townshend; as, when you 
have heard what you are pleased to call my terms, I think you will 
allow. I do not come merely to dictate terms to you, as I at one time 
thought I should. There are wheels within wheels in my scheme; and 
_I must take off the front, and show you the whole scheme at work before 
you will be able to see the mechanism of it. The last time I had the 
pleasure of talking with you, you asked me what I wanted; I told you 
nothing. Since then I have made up my mind. I want justice!” 

“ Justice!” echoed the old man, turning deadly white; “ justice!” 

“ Justice!” said Simnel; “ not on any one though, merely for some- 
body. Pardon my again asking about that door. Nobody to listen, eh? 
All right! Last time I was here I had a notion in my head, which has 
since resolved itself into a certainty, and into the pivot on which all my 
action turns. I must bore you with old memories once more, I’m afraid. 
You recollect that, while you were at Combcardingham with our old 
friends Piggott and Wells, you formed an acquaintance with a very 
pretty girl—a ‘hand’ in one of the factories? You shake your head, 
eh? it 7s a long time since, and these sort of things get pushed from 
one’s mind by other affairs, and—however, I think you'll recollect her 
when I mention her name. Does the name Ann Moore convey to you 
—Ah! I thought so! T’ll wait a minute, if you please; there’s no 
hurry.” : 

“Go on, sir; go on!” said Mr. Townshend, whose face was hidden 
in, and supported by, his hands. 

* An attachment sprung up between you and Ann Moore, I think, 
which was the cause of great distress to her only relation, a brother, with 
whom she lived. This brother and you exchanged words—if not blows 
—on this subject, and the result was that the girl left her brother and 
went to live with you. Did you speak?” 

If he had spoken, he did not repeat what he had said, but sat there 
still and silent. 

“She had been living with you for about a year when that unfortu- 
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nate affair of the acceptance happened. You were obliged to leave 
Combcardingham; but you were not obliged, so far as I can make out, 
to leave it as you did—without giving her the least notion of your in- 
tention; without leaving her one shilling to support herself or your little 
child! She could not go back to the factory; she had not been there 
since the child’s birth; and she was weak and ill, and unable to do the 
work. So she and the child starved.” 

“ Great God!” cried the old man, looking up in horror—“ starved?” 

“ Well—for all you had to do with it! You're just as much a 
murderer as if they actually had perished of want, leaving them as you 
did! But they didn’t. Neighbours found them out only just in time; 
found out her brother; and he, when he found you'd gone off, came 
-round and took his sister to his heart again. He was a printer just 
starting for himself, and he took his sister—she’d always been his 
favourite—to his new home; and there she died three weeks after her 
arrival.” 

“Died ? Ann died? not of—” 

“No, not of starvation, if you mean that ; they said she died of a 
broken heart at having been deserted by the man she worshipped ; but 
we know by medical science that that’s an impossibility—don’t we? 
At all events, she died; and then the printer, who was a rising man, 
looked after the little girl. He looked after her in an odd way. He 
had a foster-brother, who was a rider in a cireus; and when the little 
girl was six years old he placed her with the circus-people, where she 
remained until he started her in life on her own account.” 

“ She lived, then ?” 

“Oh dear, yes; lived considerably; lives now and flourishes, and 
does extremely well. You have heard of a riding-mistress and horse- 
breaker, Miss Kate Mellon ?” 

“T have heard of such a person ; and I have not heard—” 

“Steady, please! Kate Mellon is Ann Moore’s daughter. I need 
not point out her relationship to yon. You shake your head. Proofs 
of course you want? I’ve taken the liberty of ringing the bell. Be 
good enough,” added Mr. Simnel, to the clerk who appeared, “ to tell 
that person who is waiting outside to step in. Do you recognise him ?” 
he asked of Mr. Townshend, as Scadgers entered the room. 

Mr. Townshend, shading his eyes with his hand, looked long at the 
new-comer, and then said, “ It is George Moore!” 

“ Right enough, sir,” said Mr. Scadgers ; “though it’s many a long 
day since we met; and we're neither of us so young as then. Lord 
bless me! when I look at the Runner—we used to call him the ‘ Runner’ 
because of Townshend of Bow Street, which was a nickname for him,” 
added he, turning to Mr. Simnel,—“ when I look at the Runner, and 
think how long it is since I left my mark on him about—” 

“We won’t trouble you for details,” interrupted Mr. Simnel; “this 
gentleman acknowledges you as George Moore. Will you state whether 
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you are the brother of Ann Moore; and if so, what became of her 
and her child ?” 

“ Ann Moore was my sister,” said Scadgers in a low voice, “as this 
man knows well enough. After he left the town suddenly and without 
giving her any notice, without leaving her any money, without—there, 
though it’s so long ago, it makes me mad now when I think of it. When 
he left her starving and penniless, I took such care of her and the little 
one as best I could. Then—poor Ann died, and the child came to me. 
Young Phil. Fox was my foster-brother; and he saw the little girl, and 
his wife took a sort of fancy to her, having none of their own. So I 
apprenticed her to old Fox, and she was with him for years, until I 
had got on in life and made some money ; and then I thought I’d do 
what was right by the child, not letting myself be known in the matter, 
for I couldn’t get over poor Ann’s disgrace ; and I fetched her away and 
had her put to business for herself.” 

“ You didn’t have her called by her mother’s or her father’s name, I 
believe ?” 

“No; her mother’s name was shame to me; her father’s would 
have been worse ; so I called her Kate Mellon, after my mother’s people; 
and by that name she’s gone ever since.” 

“Thank you. You hear this testimony, Mr. Townshend ; you—” 

“f hear! I hear!” said the old man testily. “I hear what may 
possibly be a clever story arranged between two men for the purposes 
of extortion—” 

The black cloud settled on Mr. Simnel’s face; but before he could 
speak, Scadgers burst in: “ Extortion! if ’d wanted any thing of you, 
Mr. George Townshend, shouldn’t I have had it years ago? I’ve known 
where you’ve been and what money you’ve been making for the last 
eighteen years; and if I’d wanted any thing of you, I could have come 
down on you at any time. But I scorned it for me or for my sister’s 
flesh and blood, just as I scorn it now! Extortion! why—” 

“There! you're very naturally annoyed and excited, my good sir; 
but I think we shall bring Mr. Townshend to reason,” said Mr. 
Simnel. “I don’t think I need detain you any longer. I shall see 
you in a very short time, and, It hope, have some satisfactory news to 
communicate. Good-day!” and Mr. Simnel shook hands with Mr. 
Scadgers, who made a very curt bow to Mr. Townshend, and departed. 
Then Simnel turned to the old man, and said, “I make every allow- 
ance for your annoyance in this matter, Mr. Townshend ; but you 
can no longer really doubt the truth of this statement.” 

“And suppose I admit it, sir; what then? To what end have 
you hunted up this story and—and the other, which you hold 7 ¢errorem 
over me? What views of yours am I to meet? What price am I 
to pay for past follies ?” 

“Follies is an easy word,” said Simnel, with a grim smile ; “but I 
don’t think my proposition is a hard one. I am attached to Miss 
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Moore—Kate Mellon—call her what you like—your daughter, I mean 
—honourably attached to her; but you, as a man of the world, will 
see that it would be impossible for me to marry a girl who is sim- 
ply known for her eccentricity and her daring; who has no position 
in society—no relations—no any thing which the world demands, save 
money, and even of that she has not sufficient. You follow me ?” 

“Yes, sir, yes,” said Mr. Townshend, who had again buried his face 
in his hands. 

“Well, then, what I propose,” said Simnel, who was getting an- 
noyed at the old man’s manner, “and what, moreover, I intend, by 
means of the hold which I have over you, to carry out, is this: you 
must acknowledge this young lady as your daughter; take her to your 
house, and let her live there for a month or two ; let our wedding—a 
formal wedding, with all friends invited—take place from there ; and 
you must give her ten thousand pounds.” 

“T refuse !” said Mr. Townshend ; “I entirely refuse; I—” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” interrupted Mr. Simnel ; “ you'll think better 
of it. Why shouldn’t you? You gave Mrs. Schrider, who didn’t want 
it at all, twenty thousand ; but you’re not so well off just now, I know.” 

“How do you know that, you who are so well-informed on all my 
affairs ?” 

“ Well, I think I know pretty nearly every shilling you have out,” 
said Simnel, rubbing his knee ; “and Cotopaxis and Tierra del Fuegos 
have gone down like water lately. No; as matters stand, I'll be con- 
tent with ten thousand.” 

“T did not so much mean about the money. I do not say that I 
would not pay the sum you name to be rid of the annoyance ; but I 
will never undergo the humiliation of acknowledging that connexion.” 

“ Better that than the humiliation of standing in the Old-Bailey 
dock! Better that than stone-quarrying at Portland at your time of 
life, sir, I can tell you, besides humiliation. Nonsense! It is not as 
if the acknowledging this daughter would hurt the prospects of the 
other. She has done with you now. Ifshe marries again, it will be 
as Mr. Schrider’s widow, without reference to you. Don’t you under- 
stand?” (“He didn’t like that allusion to Portland,” said Simnel to 
himself. “TI distinctly heard his teeth chatter as I said the word.”) 

“ And suppose I were to consent to this proposition, sir,” said the 
old man in a tremulous voice, “what guarantee have I that you might 
not come upon me at some future time for more money, or the grati- 
fication of some other wish ; and that, on my refusal, you might not 
betray that horrible secret which you hold?” 

“Now, my dear sir, there your usual sound common-sense has for 
once deserted you. Is it likely that, when once you are my father-in-law, 
I should proclaim a gentleman whose connexion with me I had taken 
so much pains to make public, as—pardon me—as a felon?” 

Mr. Townshend cowered back in his chair, as Simnel, leaning for- 
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ward to impart additional earnestness to his manner, uttered these last 
words. For a minute or two there was a dead silence ; then the old 
man, with a terrible effort at collecting himself, asked, “When do you 
require an answer to this demand?” 

“ An answer ? Immediately! I cannot conceive that there can be 
any question as to the answer to be returned. I am sure that you, 
my good sir, could not be mad enough to object to what is, under all 
the circumstances, really a very reasonable proposition. I merely want 
you to pass your word to agree to what I have placed before you, and 
we will then settle the time for carrying the arrangement into effect.” 

“ What delay will you grant me ?” 

“ Now, upon my word, Mr. Townshend,” said Simnel, in a semi- 
offended tone, “this is scarcely polite. You ask for delay, as though 
you were ordered for execution, instead of having what might have been 
a very unpleasant affair settled in a thoroughly satisfactory manner.” 

“You must pardon me, sir,” said Mr. Townshend ; “I am an old 
man now. I am broken with illness ; and this interview has been too 
much for me. Pray end it as speedily as possible.” Indeed he looked 
as wan and haggard as a corpse. 

“ Poor devil !” thought Simnel, “I pity him thoroughly. But there 
must be no shrinking now, and no delay, or that Schréder-Beresford 
business may fall through; and then—” “TI must get you to act at 
once, then, Mr. Townshend, if you please,” he said aloud. “ Your daughter 
had better come to you at once, and we can then be married in a month 
or six weeks’ time.” 

Mr. Townshend bowed his head. “ As you please, sir ; perhaps you 
will see me again to-morrow, or the day after. Just now I can settle 
nothing; my head is gone.” And so the interview ended. 

“T must keep him to it, by Jove!” soliloquised Mr. Simnel; “ and 
pretty tight too, or it will fall through yet. He looked horribly ill, and 
he'll be going off the hooks without any recognition or any settlement, 
and then we should be neatly in the hole; for, of course, not one single 
soul would believe the story of Kitty’s birth, though told by me and 
sworn to by Scadgers. And now I must let her know the whole truth, 
and ask for the reward. It’s been a hard fight, and it isn’t won yet.” 


CHaprer XXXVII. 


MINISTERING ANGELS, 


A crowD gathered round her in an instant. A nurserymaid, with her 
shrieking, frightened, inquisitive charges; a man who had been reading 
a book, and who still retained it open in his hand; a Life-guardsman 
who, jauntily striding along with a cane under his arm, had seen the 
horse jump and fall, and had him by the bridle so soon as he staggered 
to his feet, after rolling; a few vagrant boys, who came whooping from 
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under the trees where they had been at play ; and two old gentlemen, 
who had been silently pacing up and down together. Flecked with 
foam, covered with gravel, and bleeding at the knees and mouth, Bal- 
thazar stood trembling all over; and now and then looking down in 
wonder at his mistress, who lay there, her head supported on a man’s 
knee, her face deadly white, with one small thread of blood trickling 
down her forehead. The man on whose knee she lay passed his hand 
rapidly down her side and in the region of her heart. He was a park- 
keeper—a big brown-bearded man, whose decorated breast showed what 
deadly service he had secn—a stalwart giant with the heart of a child, 
for the tears were in his eyes, and his voice was any thing but steady as 
he looked up and said, “It beats yet!” It was to the guardsman he said 
it—the guardsman, who gave Balthazar’s bit a wrench, and who mut- 
tered hearty curses on the horse for spoiling the beauty of such a comely 
lass. 

“ All your fault, you blunder-headed brute, it was! The lady sat 
him like a bird, but he got the bit between his teeth and came bolting 
down the Row; and when she tried to turn him over the rails, he 
jumped short, the beast, and went slap on to his head. Yarr!” and he 
gave the horse another chuck in the mouth, and looked as if he would 
have liked nothing so well as to punish him on the spot. 

As he spoke, a carriage drawn by a pair of horses came whirling down 
the drive. It contained two ladies, one of whom, seeing the crowd, sat 
up, and pointed it out to her companion. Then they both looked eagerly 
out, and checked the coachman just as they reached the spot. By his 
mistress’s orders the footman descended, inquired what had happened, 
and returned to the carriage to report. The next minute Alice Schré- 
der, closely followed by Barbara Churchill, was kneeling by Kate Mel- 
lon’s side. 

What was it?—how it happened?—who was the lady?—did any 
one know her ?—had a doctor been sent for? These questions were 
asked in a breath, and almost as speedily answered. The story of the 
accident, so much of it at least as had been witnessed, was narrated. 
The park-keeper knew the lady by sight as a constant rider in the Row, 
always splendidly mounted, gencrally with other ladies, who, he thought, 
were pupils like; real ladies, the latter, and no doubt about it ; for he 
thought he saw a glimmer of distrust in Barbara’s eye; and this poor 
lady regularly like one of themselves. Poor lady! always so affable, 
giving “Good morning” to him and the other keepers—never knew her 
name, no; but no harm in her—one of the right sort, take his word for 
it. Had a doctor been sent for? Yes; two of the vagrant boys had 
been started off by the man with the book to fetch the nearest surgeon; 
but in the mean time several other persons had come up; among them 
a tall thin gentleman on an old white horse. This gentleman dismounted 
at once, quietly pushed his way through the crowd, knelt down by poor 
Kate Mellon’s senseless body, and placed his finger on her pulse ; then, 
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looking up with a grave, thoughtful, professional smile into Mrs. Schré- 
der’s face, said : 

“You are a friend of this lady’s?” 

“Only in my desire to serve her,” said poor little Alice, who was 
the best-hearted little creature in the world, and who was bursting with 
philanthropy. “Why do you ask?” 

“Simply that she must be moved to the nearest house as quietly 
and as quickly as possible. I am Dr. B.,” continued the.gentleman, 
naming a very well-known physician; “ but this is a surgeon’s case, and 
should be seen by a surgeon at once. I fear St. George’s is almost too 
far off.” 

“St. George’s!” said Alice. “Oh, she must not go to an hospital; 
she—” 

“My dear lady,” said the old physician, “she could not go to any 
place so good; but it is a little far off.” 

“Then let her go to my house,” said Alice. “I live close here—in 
Saxe-Coburg Square—just through Queen’s Gate. Let us take her 
there at once, and—” 

“My dear young lady,” said Dr. B., “you scarcely know what 
trouble you are entailing on yourself. This poor girl is in a very bad 
way, I am sure, from the mere cursory examination I have been able to 
make. And—and, pardon me,” he added, glancing at Alice’s widow’s- 
cap, “but you, surely, have seen enough trouble already for one so 
young.” 

“ Will you be kind enough to superintend her being lifted into the 
carriage?” was all Alice said in reply. And the doctor bowed, and 
looked at her with a wonderfully benevolent expression out of his keen 
gray eyes. 

Where had Barbara been during this colloquy? Where, but at the 
side of the prostrate figure, stanching the little stream of blood that 
welled slowly from the wound in the forehead, and bathing the deadly 
cold brow and the limp hands with water that had been fetched from 
the neighbouring Serpentine. And then, at the doctor’s suggestion, the 
park-keeper fetched a hurdle from the enclosure, and this they stretched 
across the seats of the carriage, and, covering it with shawls and cloaks 
and wraps, lifted on to it the prostrate form of Kate Mellon, and with 
Alice and Barbara attendant on her, and the doctor riding close by, they 
drove slowly away. 

Informed by the doctor that it would be dangerous to attempt to carry 
the patient upstairs, Mrs. Schréder had sent the footman on with instruc- 
tions; and by the time they arrived at the house, they found that a bed 
had been prepared in the library, a room on the ground-floor, unused 
since Mr. Schrider’s death. As they passed through Queen’s Gate 
Dr. B. had cantered off, promising to return in a minute, and they 
had scarcely laid poor Kitty on the bed before he appeared, followed by 
a handsome bald-headed man, with a keen eye and a smile of singular 
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sweetness, whom he introduced as Mr. Slade, the celebrated surgeon of 
St. Vitus’s. 

“TI thought I recognised Slade’s cab standing at a door in Prince’s 
Terrace. He drives the most runaway horse in the most easily over- 
turned vehicle in London; but I suppose he thinks he can set his own 
neck when he breaks it, which he is safe to do sooner or later; so I rode 
round, and fortunately caught him just as he was coming out. And now 
T’ll leave the case in his hands; it would be impossible to leave it in 
better.” And so saying Dr. B. bowed to the ladies, exchanged a 
laugh and a pinch of snuff with his brother-professional, and took his 
leave. 

Mr. Slade then approached the bed, and made a rapid examination 
of the patient, the others watching him anxiously. His face revealed 
nothing, nor did he speak until he sent one of the servants for a small 
square box, which was, he said, in his carriage. While waiting for this, 
Alice took heart to speak to him, and ask him if the case was very 
serious. : 

“Very,” was his quiet reply. “Could scarcely be worse.” 

“ But there 7s hope?” 

“There is always hope,” said the old man, his face lighting up with 
his sweet grave smile; “but this is a very bad case. The poor girl’s 
ribs are severely fractured, and there is concussion here,” pointing to 
the head, “ which causes her insensibility. The box—thank you. Now, 
ladies, will you kindly leave the room, and I will join you presently.” 

When he came into the drawing-room, he said, “It is a compound 
fracture, and of a very bad kind. I fear she will never pull through; 
if she does, she must never dream of work again. I presume you ladies 
have been pupils of hers?” 

* Pupils!” said Alice; “no, indeed; was she a governess?” 

“We do not even know this poor lady’s name,” said Barbara; “ we 
saw the accident, and Mrs. Schréder had her brought here at once.” 

“Mrs. Schréder is an angel of mercy,” said Mr. Slade, with an old- 
fashioned bow. “This poor girl lying downstairs is Miss Mellon, a 
riding-mistress; a most correct and proper person, I’ve always heard, 
and one who had a great deal to do in breaking and training horses. 
I’ve often seen her in the Park; she rode splendidly; and [ cannot con- 
ceive how this accident occurred.” 

“Do you think her senses will return—that she will be able to ex- 
press any wishes—before—” 

“T should think so,” said Mr. Slade, not permitting Barbara to 
finish the sentence; “I think she will probably recover from the con- 
cussion, and then she will be sensible. It is the fracture I fear. Tl 
send a man to her place in Down Street, to let them know where she is, 
and I’ll look round again this evening.” 

So there Kate Mellon lay helpless, senseless, motionless, watched 
over unconsciously by two women, one of whom she hated deeply, and 
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by the other of whom she was held in the greatest detestation. There 
she lay through the dreary afternoon, through the long evening,—when 
Mr. Slade came again, bringing with him one of the hospital-nurses,— 
and through the dead solemn night. Very early the next morning, be- 
tween seven and eight, Barbara, on her way from her bedroom to the 
library, was surprised to see Mr, Slade enter the hall, and expressed 
her surprise. 

“Well, it ds early,” said the kind-hearted surgeon; “but, my dear 
Mrs. Churchill, I’ve taken a great interest in this poor girl; and as I 
always take a constitutional round the Park before breakfast, I thought 
I’d just run across and see her.—Well, nurse, what news? None, eh? 
Just raise that curtain the least bit—that’ll do. Hm! she’ll get rid of 
the concussion; but—hm! well, well, not our will, but Thine, hm, hm! 
Any body come after her yesterday?” 

“ An old bailiff or stud-groom,” said Barbara, “came down in the 
evening, and entreated to be allowed to see his mistress. I told him 
that was impossible, and explained the state of things to him myself. 
Poor fellow, he was dreadfully overcome, the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and he bemoaned his mistress’s fate most bitterly.” 

“Hm! right not to let him see her then; could have done no good. 
But she'll probably come to her senses during the day, and then, if she 
asks to see any body—well. send for them. The refusal might irritate 
her, and—and it can make very little difference.” 

“ You think then she is—in danger?” asked Barbara. 

“My dear young lady,” said he, taking her hand, “in the greatest 
danger. If inflammation of the lungs sets in, as I much fear it will, 
nothing can save her.—Nurse, I'll write a prescription for a cordial. 
If she speaks, and sends for any one, give it to her just before they 
come. It will revive her for a time.” 

About mid-day, when Alice had gone out for a little air, and Bar- 
bara was left alone with the nurse and the patient, there came a groan 
from the bed, and running up together, they found Kate with her eyes 
open, staring vaguely before her. After a few minutes she spoke, in a 
hoarse strange voice. 

“ What’s this?” she said. “ Have I missed my tip at the ribbons 
and had a spill? Lord, how old Fox will give it me! A-h, my side! 
This must have been a bad cropper, eh? Hollo! I was fancying I 
was at the old circus again. Where am I? who are you? what has 
happened?” 

“You are with friends,” said Barbara, kneeling by the bed; “ you 
have had an accident, and—” 

“ Ah, now I recollect! the Irish horse bolted and blundered at the 
rails! How long ago was it?” 

“ Yesterday, about this time.” 

“And I was brought here—to your house! What a kind voice 
you've got! and I’m bad, eh? I know I must be bad from the pain 
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I’m in, my side hurts me most awful. Has the doctor seen me? what 
doctor?” 

“ Mr. Slade; you’ve heard of him?” 

“Oh, yes, seen him often; drives a rat-tailed bay in a D’Orsay cab; 
goes the pace; often wondered he didn’t break his neck. What does 
he—oh! my side!” She groaned deeply, and while groaning seemed 
to drop off into a heavy stertorous slumber. 

When she roused again, Mr. Slade was standing over ‘her, holding 
her pulse. ‘“ Well,” he asked in a gentle voice, “you know me? Ah, 
of course you do! I’ve seen you taking stock of my old rattletrap, as 
you’ve spun by me, and laughing at my nag. Pain still? kind of pres- 
sure, eh? Yes, yes, my poor lass, I know what you mean; so dread- 
fully weak too; yes, yes. What, danger? Well, my dear, there’s always 
danger in these cases; and one never knows—Not afraid? no, my brave 
girl, I know your courage; but—vwell, there’s no harm in settling any 
little matters which—eh? if in God’s good will we come all right, 
there’s no harm done, and—yes, yes; rest now a bit; I’ll see you again 
to-night.” And’ Mr. Slade hurried into his carriage, blowing his nose 
very loudly indeed with his red-silk pocket-handkerchief, and with two 
large tears on his spectacle-glasses. 

When the door had shut behind him, Kate called the nurse in a 
feeble voice, and bade her send for the lady to whom she had pre- 
viously spoken. In answer to this call, Barbara was speedily by the 
bedside. 

“ You—you don’t mind my sending for you; do you, dear?” asked 
Kate, in a low tremulous voice. 

“ Mind, my poor child,—mind! of course not. What is it, dear ?” 

“T want you to—do you mind giving me your hand ? I can’t reach 
it myself—so, dear; thank you. I want you to do something for me. 
I—I’m dying, dear—oh, don’t shrink from me—I know it ; he tried to 
hide it from me, that kind old man, and bless him for it! but I saw 
how he looked at the nurse, and I heard her whispering to him behind 
the screen. I don’t fear .it, dear. I know—well, never mind! I want 
to see two people before I go; and I want you to send for them, and 
let them come here, and let me talk to them—will you, dear ?” 

“Why, of course, of course,” said Barbara, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks; “but you mustn’t talk in this way,—you mustn’t give 
way so—no one can tell how this will turn out.” 

“ T can,” said Kate quietly. “I seemed to know it when I heard 
the click of that horse’s shoes against the iron railing. It all rose 
before me in an instant, and I knew I was a dead woman. You can’t 
conceive—I haven’t said much—but you can’t conceive what torture I’m 
going through with my side. It burns and burns, and presses—there! 
I won’t say any more about it. Now, dear, will you put down the 
names of the people who are to be sent to ?” 

“T shall recollect them; tell me now.” 
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“ Well, Mr. Simnel, Tin-Tax Office, Rutland House—” 

“Yes; and—” 

“ And Frank Churchill, Esq.—oh, how your grasp tightens on my 
hand!—Frank Churchill, Esq., Statesman newspaper-office—in the City 
somewhere—they’ll find it. What isthe matter, dear? You heard me?” 

“Yes,” said Barbara faintly; “they shall be sent for at once.” 


* At last,” said she to herself, when she had regained her own room, 
after despatching the messenger—“ at last I shall be enabled to fathom 
this horrible mystery, and to show those who have doubted, that I was 
not wrong, after all, in taking the decisive step which I did. If this 
wretched creature prove to be—as I suppose she will—Frank’s cor- 
respondent both at Bissett and at home; if—and yet Mr. Slade said 
he believed her to be a perfectly correct and proper person, else he 
would not have permitted her to be received here. Mr. Slade’s belief 
—what is that worth? Is it possible that—no! Here is a woman, 
poor creature, believing herself to be on her deathbed, and sending for 
my husband,—a woman of whose existence I have never heard, who is 
obviously not a person of society, and yet who—great Heavens, if it be 
proved!—if the worst that I have dared to imagine be proved! And yet 
lately I have felt that that is impossible, in thinking over Frank’s cha- 
racter and ways of life, in thinking over all he has said of dishonour 
and deception, I have felt certain that—and yet here is this woman 
sending for him, not to his private house,—‘ Statesman office, some- 
where in the City—they’ll find it.’ Statesman office! That’s where the 
first letter was addressed, and re-directed to Bissett ; and the second 
letter,—the envelope, I mean,—now I think of it, was sent to the same 
place. It must be the same. And yet how sweet, and patient, and 
resigned she is! how quiet and calm, and—Frank Churchill, Esq.!—no 
mistake in both the names! Who is the other man, I wonder? Frank 
Churchill ! what an extraordinary fate has planned this for us! I'll see 
their interview, and hear all that she has to say; and then if—of course 
it can’t be otherwise—what other solution can there be? If Frank has 
intrigued with this—and she going to die too ; lying there at the point 
of death, and looking up into my face with so much gratitude and 
affection—oh, Heaven direct me! I’m at my wits’-end !” and Barbara 
threw herself on her bed and wept bitterly. 

The short dim twilight had faded into dusk before the cab contain- 
ing the messenger and the two gentlemen whom he had been sent to 
fetch arrived at the house. They were ushered at once into the dining- 
room, where they were received by Pilkington the butler, who produced 
refreshment. That being declined, they were shown into the library. 
In the middle of the room stood the bed in deep shadow ; across the far 
end of the room stood a large folding screen, almost hidden by which 
was a woman with her back to them, bending over a table and apparently 
engaged in compounding some medicine or drink. A shaded lamp 
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placed on a table between the bed and the screen shed a dim light 
throughout the room. As the door opened, Mr. Simnel entered first, 
with a faltering step, strode swiftly to the bedside, and then dropped 
on to his knees, burying his face in his hands. Kate moved her arm 
with great difficulty until her hand rested on his head, and then she 
said, half trustingly, half reproachfully, “Robert!” There was no 
spoken reply, but the man’s big strong frame heaved up and down 
convulsively, and the tears came rushing thick as rain through his 
closed fingers. 

“Robert, my poor fellow! you must not give way so; you'll break 
me down. I hadn’t a notion you—and yet how faithfully you’ve served! 
I saw it, Robert; I knew it long ago, when—ah, well, all over now; all 
over now, Robert, eh ?—What, guardy, you here too! That’s well. Ah, 
I feel so much more composed now I see your dear solemn old face. You 
came at once.” 

“Came at once, my poor child—my poor dear child—” and 
Churchill’s voice failed him and he stopped. 

“Now, Guardy, come! You won’t have much more trouble with 
your bothering charge, and you must be steady now. It gives me 
fresh courage, I declare, to hear your solemn voice and to know that 
you’re at: my very side for all sorts of serious advice.—Now, Robert, you 
know that I’m in a bad way; that I’m going to—no, no, be a man, 
Robert; you'll upset me, if you give way so.—Guardy, this gentleman, 
Mr. Simnel, has been very, very kind to me for a long, long time. He 
wanted to marry me, Guardy; and wanted me to have a proper place as 
his wife, and so he’s been hunting up all about my friends and my 
birth and that, and he’s found out a lot. But he doesn’t know about 
you, Guardy; and as I wanted to tell him about that, and to settle one 
other thing, I sent for you both to-night. The—the medicine!—ask 
nurse—I’m a little faint!” : 

Both men rose; but Simnel was nearest, and it was into his hand 
that the woman behind the screen placed the glass. When Kate had 
swallowed the cordial, she said, in firmer tones: 

“T told you, Robert, that when I left old Fox’s circus I was fetched 
away by two gentlemen, an old fellow and another. This is the other. 
When we got to the hotel that night, the old man said to me, ‘ Never 
you mind who I am, my lass; you won’t see me any more after I’ve 
once started you in town; but you will see this gentleman, and you'll 
have to send to him whenever you want advice, or any thing else. He’s 
your guardian,’ he said, ‘and he'll look after you.’ I recollect I langhed, 
and said he looked very young, and giggled out some girl’s nonsense; 
but he—I can see you now, Guardy!—put his hand on my head and told 
me he was much older than I, and that he’d had plenty of experience to 
teach him the ways of the world. I’ve never seen the old man since; 
but, oh, how often I’ve sent for Guardy! I’ve worried him day and 
night, written to him whenever I wanted to know any thing: how 
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to treat swells who wouldn’t pay, or who were getting troublesome in 
other ways; when I wanted the landlord seen, or fresh land bought; 
when—good Lord! when I lost heart over—something—and thought of 
giving the place up, and selling off and going away, he’s kept me as 
straight as adie; he’s never shown the least ill-temper with all my 
worryings and fidgettings; he’s always shown me what to do for the 
best—and has been my kindest and least selfish and best friend.” 

“ You say too much, Kate,” said Churchill; “any thing I have done 
you have repaid long since by your good sense and docility.” 

“ You could never be repaid, sir, I see plainly enough,” said Simnel; 
“there are few men who would have so acquitted themselves of such a 
charge, and I shall ever honour and esteem you for it. But may I ask 
how you came to be known to the other person of this story, who from 
some knowledge I guess to be Scadgers the bill-discounter?” 

“Tt is easily explained. When I arrived in London from Germany, 
and determined to make my bread by literature, I wrote where I could, 
and for what I could get. Some article of mine was seen by Mr. 
Scadgers, who then owned, amongst other lucrative speculations, a 
weekly newspaper and a cheap periodical. Pleased with what he had 
read—or had recommended to him more likely—he sent for me, and 
after a little discussion, made me editor and manager of both his 
literary speculations. He paid liberally, and seemed pleased with all I 
did; then wanted me to undertake the management of others of his 
affairs, which I declined. But one night in his office he told me the 
story of this girl—incidentally, as a suggestion for a tale for the paper, 
I believe; and so interested me that I suggested his removing her from 
the life she was then leading, and giving her a chance of doing some- 
thing for herself. After some discussion he agreed, on the understand- 
ing that he should never appear in the matter; but that if he provided 
the necessary funds, I would manage the whole business and under- 
take a kind of guardianship of the girl. I hesitated, until I saw her at 
the circus; then, being somewhat of a physiognomist, and thinking I 
saw in her face promise of what was wanted—honesty, endurance, and 
a power of keeping straight in front of adverse circumstances—I con- 
sented. The rest you know.” 

* Will you take my hand, Mr. Churchill?” said Simnel in a low voice; 
“God Almighty bless you for—for your kindness and your trust!” 

“That’s right!” said Kate, on whom the action had not passed 
unobserved—* shake hands you two, good fellows both of you! And 
now look here—but one word! I didn’t catch all you said, Guardy, 
but you and Robert seem to have made it all right. And now I want 
to tell you about something,—about—when I’m gone you know—oh, 
you silly fellow, Robert, how can I speak if you go on so!—lI’ve put 
away some money, you know; and I want you to have it, Guardy. 
You’re married, some one told me; and you'll want all that; and you 
won’t despise it, eh? You know it’s all honestly come by, and you’ve 
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seen how it’s been made—my accounts you know, you used to say they 
were very decently kept; and there’ll be no shame in taking it—your 
wife, I mean, and that sort of thing; you can tell her about it. I 
wonder what she’s like. I should have liked to have seen her, Guardy, 
though perhaps she wouldn’t have cared for such as I. Oh, poor old 
Freeman and the men at The Den—let them have a year’s wages: I’ve 
put it all regular in a will which I made last year; you'll find it in the 
desk—and sell the stud—uigh prices, most of them. I—my side’s awful 
now—don’t go yet—let me have a little—just a little rest—I’m faint 
and in such—such dreadful pain!” 

She fell back exhausted. Simnel still knelt by the bedside con- 
vulsed with grief; but Frank Churchill looked round the screen to 
summon the nurse. No one was there, so he went to the door and 
called softly. The nurse responded at once and passed by him; but as 
he turned back he saw the butler, who beckoned to him. 

“Will you please to step this way, sir?” said the man; “ you’re 
wanted in the dining-room.” 

Churchill followed him; and as the dining-room door shut behind 
him, found himself face to face with his wife. 


CHAPTER XXXYVIII. 
UNDER PRESSURE, 


THE dulness of the autumnal season causing a heavy depression 
every where, by no means relaxed its maleficent influence in room No. 
120 of the Tin-Tax Office. The gentlemen therein located had each— 
as has every man in the world—his own private griefs, anxieties, and 
worries ; and these never blossomed into such full vigour as in the 
autumn. In the first place, there was no more leave of absence to 
look forward to, which was in itself a dreadful thing; and then there 
was looming in the future the approach of Christmas, a dread season 
which each of the different denizens of No. 120, for different reasons, © 
regarded with dismay. To kind genial Mr. Kinchenton the coming 
Christmas was specially fearful; for after a long struggle between in- 
clination and duty, a struggle resulting in the victory of the latter, he 
had decided upon sending his boy Percy, the apple of his eye, to school 
after the Christmas holidays; and in the shadow of that coming event 
he was sitting moping and melancholy. Mr. Dibb was always bad in 
the autumn; his liver, always rebellious, was thoroughly intractable at 
that season known as the “fall of the leaf,” and remained perfectly 
quiet, declining to perform any one of the functions intrusted ,to it, 
and calmly spurning any attempt to call it into action. So Mr. Dibb’s 
complexion grew more and more like that of the cover of a well-worn 
school-copy of Ainsworth’s Dictionary; and Mr. Dibb’s temper became 
so cranky, that Mr. Crump, the extra-clerk, lived in a perfect cyclone of 
torn-up letters and accounts to “do over again;” so that said Crump 
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bemoaned his hard fate, and expressed himself as perfectly certain that 
he should have an earlier attack of chilblains than usual that year. Mr. 
Boppy too had his private grief, in the shape ofa visitor at his establish- 
ment, Mrs. Boppy’s mamma, a lady of vast size, from the manufacturing 
districts, who had arrived on a month’s visit, had monopolised the best 
portion of Mr. Boppy’s house, and who demanded to have life shown to 
her. So Mrs. Boppy had instructed Mr. Boppy to convey her and her 
mamma to the Thames Tunnel, the top of the Monument, the Crypt of 
St. Paul’s, to the Tower, to Madame Tussaud’s wax-work, and other 
exhibitions much sought after by country people, but seldom visited by 
Londoners; and had moreover stimulated her husband to ask for various 
half-holidays, which Mr. Kinchenton would readily have granted, but 
which were never obtained without a hand-to-hand combat with Mr. 
Dibb. “ Very well, Mr. Kinchenton,” he would say, “ Mr. Boppy must 
go, sir, if you say so, of course. You're the head of this room, I be- 
lieve; though how the work’s to be got through with Mr. Prescott 
absent on leave, Mr. Crump next to useless, and Mr. Pringle, who 
always takes three-quarters of an hour to his lunch—” 

“ What’s that you’re saying about me, Mr. Dibb?” Mr. Pringle 
would ask from over the top of his desk. 

“Says you take three-quarters of an hour for your lunch,” would 
repeat the revengeful Boppy. 

“ Allright! better do that than make yourself a wretched hypochon- 
driac, like some people. Let digestion wait on appetite, and health on 
both, Boppy! Mr. Dibb’s got none of the three; doesn’t know what any 
of them mean; so we must excuse him.” And then Mr. Boppy would 
get his leave, and go away and do dismal duty with his relatives. 

Nor was Mr. Pringle in any thing like his usual flow of spirits. He 
was very mercurial, tremendously affected by the weather; and black skies, 
cold winds, and empty streets sent him down to zero. Moreover his 
other-half, his chum, his bosom-friend Mr. Prescott, was away on leave, 
_ paying his long-promised visit to old Mr. Murray of Brooklands; and so 
Mr. Pringle was left to himself, and sat in his chambers smoking soli- 
tary pipes, and learning whole pages of the Comic Song-Book, and per- 
petually falling asleep over the first page of the first volume of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. For Mr. Kinchenton, who took great interest in honest 
George, had told him that no man was worth any thing unless he read 
something besides trashy novels and Little Warblers ; and Mr. Pringle, 
determining to “go-in for something heavy,” had selected the Life of 
Dr. Johnson, whose Rasselas he had read as a child, remembering it as 
“the adventures of a young cove and an old cove, with a doosid good 
bit about a bridge, or something, in it.” Moreover George Pringle was 
by no means comfortable as to the state of his friend’s money-matters. 
He had himself “ignored,” as he phrased it, all his own transactions 
with Scadgers; but he was in with Pringle on one bill, and he knew 
that his friend had involved himself with several other pieces of 
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stamped paper in the hands of the same worthy. And George had a 
strong notion that some of these were overdue; and knowing that the 
Long Vacation was rapidly drawing to a close, and that Term-time was 
coming on, he feared that the mighty engines of the law might be set 
to work, and come a general smash. He had written to Prescott about 
it; but had only received a couple of lines in reply, to say that he was 
very jolly, and that the things would be all right; so that all he could 
do was patiently to await his friend’s return to town. 

That happened one night, when Pringle and Boswell had had a 
severe disagreement, and Pringle had let Boswell drop into the fender, 
and had gone to sleep with his pipe in the corner of his mouth. There 
came a heavy bang at the oak, and Pringle, starting up and opening it, 
found himself face to face with James Prescott,—rosy, stout, jolly, and 
beaming, with a big portmanteau in his hand. 

“ Hallo! old man!” 

“Hallo! old man! been asleep, eh? lazy old beggar! wanted me to 
rouse you up! give us a hand to the portmanteau, George, and help 
him in! that’s it! Well,” taking off his coat and making a dive at his 
friend, and catching him by the shoulders, and peering inquiringly into 
his face, “and how goes it? what’s the news? how are all the buffers at 
the shop? any body dead? any body got the sack? no promotion? 
always our luck !” 

“Things are much the same, I think; no news any where; they'll 
be glad to see you back, for they’ve been grumbling about the work— 
not that you'll be much help at that, though, And what have you been 
doing? had a good time?” 

“Good time? stunning!” and Mr. Prescott kissed his fingers and 
waved them in the air. “Never put in such a time in my life. Old 
boy was splendaceous, did every mortal thing one wanted,—good nag to 
ride, good shooting, capital cellar, let you smoke where you like—no 
end! My old governor was there too, as happy as a bird!” 

“ And the young lady—Miss Murray?” 

“Oh, Emily! oh, I can’t tell you how good that has turned out! 
She’s out and away nicer than any thing that ever was; no nonsense 
about her; quiet, ladylike, sweet, affectionate little thing! You know, 
George, there are some women—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Mr. Pringle—“ I know there are! and there are 
some men who want a glass of grog—and I’m one; and there are others 
who are mad spooney—and you're another! T’ll mix for you, and we'll 
light our pipes, and then I shall be in a better frame of mind to listen 
to your dilation on Miss Murray’s excellences.” 

Mr. Prescott, so soon as their glasses were before them, their pipes 
in their mouths, and they were established one on either side of the 
fireplace, lost no time in availing himself of his friend’s permission, and 
plunged into those amatory raptures which we have all of us suf- 
fered under at our friends’ hands. The singular difference of the young 
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lady to, and her superiority over, every one else, the mixture of sense 
and sensibility which she displayed, the clever things she said and did, 
her delicacy, firmness, bashfulness, presence of mind,—all these were di- 
lated on at full length by one gentleman, and listened to with becoming 
patience by the other. At last, when his friend fairly stopped for want 
of breath, Mr. Pringle asked, 

“ And have you put it all right, Jim? of course you're not carrying 
on this kind of thing without meaning it; have you squared it with 
them all?” 

“Well, Emily and I understand each other thoroughly ; and it’s all 
arranged between us, I think. I mean that I haven’t said any thing, 
you know; but people don’t say any thing now in such cases. There’s 
a kind of a—a—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Pringle—“ yes; I suppose there is. But what 
about her father?” 

“T haven’t spoken to the old boy yet. Not that I think he’d make 
much objection, turn rusty, or any thing of that sort, for he’s tremend- 
ously kind and jolly; but I don’t like to talk to him while I’ve got these 
infernal debts hanging over me. I don’t think it’s fair; and yet— 
Have you heard any thing from old Scadgers, George?” 

“No, I haven’t heard any thing; but— Never mind, we'll talk 
about him to-morrow, when you’ve had a rest, and we’re both clearer 
and cooler than we are now. Now turn in and get a sleep, old man; 
good-night!” 

The next morning, however, when Mr. Pringle introduced the sub- 
ject of Mr. Scadgers and the acceptances which he held, Mr. Prescott 
showed a remarkable alacrity in changing the conversation, an alacrity 
which he exhibited on two or three subsequent occasions. He was in 
the habit, Pringle observed, of receiving every morning with the greatest 
regularity a pink-coloured note with a country postmark, and after 
reading its contents he became very much absorbed, slightly ethereal, 
and generally indisposed to converse on mundane matters. But honest 
George Pringle, who had no such pleasant distractions, knew perfectly 
well that time was running on, and that some positive step must be 
taken; so on the fourth morning after his friend’s return he tackled 
him resolutely. 

“T say, Jim, about those bills? No good fencing about the business 
any longer; we must go into it, or we shall come to grief. I’ve a notion 
that some of them are overdue already, and I wonder Scadgers hasn’t 
been here pressing for either a settlement or a renewal.” 

“To tell you the truth, George, I’m in a funk about them myself. 
I saw a very suspicious-looking Jew outside the office as I came in this 
morning,—a fellow in rusty black, with a blazing nose; and when he 
came towards me my heart jumped into my mouth. However, he only 
asked me which was Mr. Beresford’s office—” 

“Mr. Beresford’s?” 
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“Yes, our swell Commissioner, you know; so I got off easy.” 

“ What’s the entire figure that you’re liable for—including mine, 
and all the rest of them, I mean?” 

“The entire figure? well, it can’t be far off a couple of hundred. 
I had to spend such a lot when Emily was in town; pit-stalls when- 
ever she went to the Opera, to be near her, and hire of horses, and 
my share of two or three Greenwich dinners, and all that, walked into 
no end of tin. I don’t know where the deuce I’m to get it, and that’s 
the fact.” 

“Do you owe any thing else? tailors or bootmakers, or any fellows 
of that sort?” 

“Not a sixpence! I cleared what little bills I had of that kind with 
part of old Scadgers’ money. And since I got that rise here last month, 
I could go on as straight as possible on what I get. But it’s the in- 
fernal millstone of a back debt round my neck. I don’t know what to 
do! I can’t go and ask the dear old governor to advance; he’s got 
quite enough to do with his income, and he’d be awfully knocked over 
to hear I was in for such a lot.” 

“ Of course you can’t. Now, look here; I'll tell you what you must 
do. You must first pledge your word to me and to yourself—not that 
any thing can be raised upon it, but it’s the right thing to do—that you 
won’t borrow another sixpence. And then you must go to old Scadgers 
and tell him that you’re in a fix; that you can’t pay him in a lump; but 
that you'll let him have so much every quarter off the principal, and 
pay decent interest until it’s cleared off. You must draw-in your 
horns a little, and live quietly on the remainder. I'll go security for 
you to old Scadgers.” 

“You're a trump, George; but do you think he’ll do it?” 

“Do it? he must. He makes far too good an income out of the 
fellows in this place and other government-offices to have any public 
row made about him and his goings-on. If it got blown, they’d have a 
leader on him in the Scourge that would take the skin off his old back, 
and, worse than that, stop his business entirely. No, no; he'll do it 
fast enough. But we must go to him in a regular business manner, 
Now what are the dates and amounts of these different things?” 

“T’ve got a memorandum of them in my desk, that I made at the 
time. I'll get it out. Hallo!” said Prescott, opening his desk, and 
taking therefrom a sealed letter; “ what’s this?” holding it up. 

“Oh, by Jove, I forgot to tell you! that came while you were away, 
and I put it in your desk, thinking to name it to you directly you re- 
turned. Nothing particular, I hope?” 

“T don’t know; it’s very thick, and I don’t know the hand. It 
cannot be a writ, eh?” and Prescott turned very pale. 

“Writ, nonsense! they don’t send writs by post. Don’t you know 
the handwriting? it’s not round enough for a lawyer’s. Open it, man; 
open it at once!” 
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And so, wanting to know the contents of the letter, they actually 
thought of opening it. 

As Prescott opened the envelope he drew from it a thick roll of 
papers, and unfolding them, looked at them with wonder. Pringle, 
looking over his shoulder, started; and, taking them from his friend’s 
hand, exclaimed, : 

“Bills, by Jove! cancelled bills! look here, the signature torn off 
and hanging. The very bills you gave to Scadgers; mine, Compter’s, 
your IOU, and the lot! You’ve been chaffing me, Jim—getting a rise 
out of me all this time, eh?” 

“What do you mean by getting a rise? I’m as innocent in this 
matter as yourself.” 

“ But do you mean to say that you didn’t pay them?” 

“T mean to say that I’ve never paid Scadgers one individual six- 
pence!” 

“Then I mean to say that you're a devilish lucky fellow; for some- 
body else has.” 

“ Are these bills paid, then?” 

“Oh, don’t be so preposterously greeN, Jim. Are the bills paid? 
Of course they are! paid and returned to you to put in the fire, or do 
what you like with; you can never be called on for another penny. 
Well, you’re a lucky fellow. No one ever paid any thing for me. Who 
the deuce can have done this for you?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea. It couldn’t be Scadgers himself?” 

“ N—no!” said Mr. Pringle, grinning from ear to ear. “No, I 
don’t think it was Scadgers; he’s not entirely in that line. Who is 
there that knew you were in a fix?” 

“No one, not a soul but yourself, and—” 

“No, old fellow; I’ve not paid them, I’ll take my oath. Should 
have been delighted to help you, but hadn’t the wherewith.” 

“Then I’m done. I haven’t a notion who can have helped me.” 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter, so long as it’s done. You're in luck’s way, 
my boy. All this horrible excitement and doubt brought to an end, and 
you free as air. I say, how about the keeping quiet and not launching 
into any extra expense, now? Will you hold to it?” 

“T’ll swear I will. And, what’s more, now I am free, I’ll strike 
while the iron’s hot. To-day’s Friday; to-morrow a half-holiday. I'll 
go down to Brooklands by the 2.40 train!” 

“JT think you're right, Jim,” said Pringle, quietly. ‘“ You’ve had 
your fling, and you seem to have a chance of settling well in life just 
now. ‘Tell the old father all about yourself,—your income and your 
chances, I mean,—and don’t give him the opportunity of flinging any 
thing in your teeth hereafter. Well, whoever paid that amount of stuff 
for you did you a good turn, and no mistake. I wonder who it could 
be. No use asking Scadgers, he’d be as close as death about it; indeed 
if there were any hanky-panky, any mystery I mean, he’d always swear 
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he was out whenever one called, for fear it should be bullied out of 
him.” 

Indeed, Mr. Pringle, not being of a very impulsive temperament, and 
not having very much to think about, bestowed far more wonderment 
on the question as to who could have been Mr. Prescott’s anonymous 
benefactor than did Mr. Prescott himself. That gentleman, in love 
over head and ears, simply thought of the transaction as a means to an 
end; in any other position he would have bestowed upon it a certain 
amount of astonishment, but now all he cared for was to avail himself 
of the chance it had opened up to him. He had determined that, so 
soon as he found himself unfettered by debt, he would inform Mr. 
Murray of his attachment to his daughter, and ask the old gentleman’s 
consent to their getting married. He knew well enough that his own 
official salary was by no means sufficient to maintain a wife—notably 
a wife, the daughter of a rich country squire—in the manner to which 
she had been accustomed; but he knew equally well that the rich 
country squire would, in all probability, make a handsome settlement 
on his daughter; and to this he thoroughly looked forward. Not that 
there should be urged against him the least suspicion of an arriére 
pensée; he loved the girl with all his heart and soul and strength; but 
as in these days he would never have thought of riding forth into Fleet 
Street and proclaiming her beauty and virtue, and challenging all who 
might feel inclined to gainsay them to single combat—in like manner, 
in these days would he never have thought of marrying a woman with- 
out money. And this was the youth who would have taken Kate Mellon 
in her unrecognised position, and, so far as he knew, penniless! Yes, 
but Kate Mellon was his first love; those were his earliest salad days; 
he has had much experience of the world since then, and is not honester 
or fresher from the contest. 

There was, however, no doubt about his love for Miss Murray and 
his desire to see her, so he started off by the first train after business- 
hours on the next day, and was whirled off to Havering Station. One 
may suppose that he had found time to communicate the fact of his 
intended arrival; for he had scarcely proceeded a few paces up the steep 
hill which leads from the railway to the village before he saw coming 
spinning towards him a low basket-chaise drawn by a pair of roan gallo- 
ways in plain black harness. And seated in the basket, driving the 
roans, was a young lady in the prettiest little round hat, and with the 
nicest short sealskin jacket and the daintiest dogskin driving-gauntlets, 
who gave the knowingest salute with her whip when she saw Prescott, 
while the groom behind her jumped down and relieved the young gen- 
tleman of his portmanteau. 

“ Punctual, sir, 1 think!” was the young lady’s s: ilutation after she 
had rescued the right-hand dogskin gauntlet from a prolonged pressure 
—“punctual, I think! I say, tomes, what on earth has brought you 
down again so quickly? You didn’t give a hint in your note.” 
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“ You, of course,” said Mr. Prescott, looking at her with the greatest 
delight. 

“No, but really! Papa, when he read your note, said he was de- 
lighted to have you again, and that he supposed you must have obtained 
some further leave of absence. But I knew that was not likely, and I 
felt certain you were coming on some special business. Oh, James, 
there’s no bad news, is there?” 

“No, my darling pet, no bad news,—good, splendid, excellent news! 
I'd tell you what it is now, but I can’t, because it’s news that’s im- 
possible to be told except with action; and if I were to take action, 1 
should astonish the worthy person who is sitting behind us, and who 
is taking such care of my portmanteau.” 

“Oh, James, how can you! You'll drive, of course. I can’t fancy 
any thing more horrible than seeing a gentleman driven by a lady. 
Now, Bagshaw, all right. And so you won’t tell me, James?” 

“Not yet, Emily, not yet; and yet I don’t see why on earth I 
shouldn’t. Bagshaw seems to be paying the greatest attention to the 
landscape, and, moreover, has established a wall of portmanteau between 
us and him of the most satisfactory kind. So I don’t mind telling you, 
that I have come down to propose for you to your father, and to ask 
his consent to our marriage.” 

“ Oh, James, I never did! And ask papa’s consent, indeed! Do you 
know that you’ve never asked mine, sir?” 

“ Haven’t I? Well then, darling, I’ll ask it now. No, no! what 
nonsense! Bagshaw can’t see under the rug, and I can hold the ponies 
perfectly with one hand; give it me! So; and now about papa; what 
do you think? what do you advise?” 

“ J—I think he won’t make any fuss, James; he’s always full of 
your praises, and he’s not like those horrid fathers in books, who never 
will let their daughters marry the people they love—I didn’t mean to 
say that—I meant the people who love them! But I think I’d speak 
to him after dinner.” 

“ After dinner?” 

“ Yes, you know, when you're left alone together. He’s pleasanter 
then, I think. And then you can come to me in the drawing-room and 
tell me all about it.” 

Mr. Murray received James Prescott with the greatest cordiality; 
and when dinner was over, and the cloth was removed, the old gentleman 
instructed Banks the butler to bring up a bottle of the ’20 and some 
devilled biscuits. Banks, an old and faithful retainer, muttered some- 
thing in his master’s ear as to what Dr. Harwood had said; on which 
his master told him to go to the devil, and mind his own business. So 
the ’20 was brought; and Miss Murray had half a glass, and then retired 
to the drawing-room; and Mr. Murray bade his guest pull his chair 
round to the fire and prepare for serious drinking. 

Then James Prescott knew that the crisis of his fate was approach- 
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ing, so he filled a bumper of port, drank half of it, looked the old gen- 
tleman steadily in the face, and said, “I wanted to speak to you, sir.” 

“ All right!” said the old gentleman, helping himself; “speak on.” 

“ About your daughter, Miss Murray, sir,” said Prescott, beginning 
to feel himself all aglow,—* about Miss Murray, sir.” 

“ All right!” said the old gentleman with perfect calmness—“ what 
about her?” 

“ Well, sir—I—the truth is—that I—I’ve formed an attachment to 
her, sir—she’s—she’s a most delightful girl, sir,” said Prescott, falling 
into hopeless bathos at once. 

“She is, James,” said the old gentleman,—like the sphynx, “staring 
straight on with calm eternal eyes,”—“ she is.” 

“She is, indeed, sir. I believe I may say that Miss Murray is 
aware of my entertaining this notion, sir—and that—that she’s not 
displeased at it.” 

“ Of course not, of course not, James; what girl would be displeased 
at the notion that a young fellow found her delightful?” 

.““Confound it! he won’t give me a leg up, any how,” said poor 
Prescott to himself. Then aloud, “If I could gain Emily’s—Miss 
Murray’s consent, sir, would you have any objection to me for her 
husband?” 

“ Ah, ha! ah, ha! James!” laughed the old gentleman in great delight 
—“got it out at last, eh, my boy?—been beating about the bush this 
ten minutes. I saw you, I knew what was coming, but I wouldn’t help 
you. You're not so good at this kind of business as your father would 
have been. The vicar would have had it all out in a minute; and if 
the girl’s father had said no, he’d have run away with her that night. 
Desperate fellow, Alan is—was, I mean; we're all stupid enough now! 
And so you want to marry Emily? and you say, if she consents, will I? 
If she consents?—nonsense, James Prescott! do you think I’ve forgotten 
that alphabet? or that it has changed during the last forty years? It’s 
just the same as it was, sir, and I recollect every letter of it! You and 
Emily have understood each other this long time. No, I’ve no objection 
to make. I’d sooner your father’s son would marry my daughter than 
any duke in the land. You’ve not much money, but I’ve plenty, and 
none to care for but her. One thing, how much are you in debt?” 

“ Not a sixpence.” 

“On your honour?” 

“ On my honour.” 

“ That’s enough for me! Your father knows of this.” 

“ Not yet, sir. I haven’t mentioned it to him; but—” 

“ But I have! We talked it all over when he was here. So you see 
we old people are not so blind as you think us. Now, you’re dying to 
go to Emily, and I’m dying to have a nap. Let us oblige each other.” 

Mr. Prescott did not need a repetition of the hint. In the course 
of the next two minutes he was in the drawing-room; and the selections 
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from Lucia, with which the piano was resounding, were suddenly 
stopped, and were heard no more until the advent of the old gentleman 
caused a necessity for candles and calm propriety. I do not think it 
is necessary for me to reproduce the dialogue which was carried on 
during the interval. It was very silly and very pleasant; perfectly easy 
to be imagined, and ought never to be described. Only one bit of it is 
worth preservation. 

“ Were you ever in love before, James?” 

“Once, dearest; only once in my life.” (If he had been the age of 
old Parr instead of six-and-twenty, he could not have said it with more 
earnestness. ) 

“ And why did you not marry her?” 

“Tt would not have done, darling. She was not of our grade in 
life. It would have been a wretched business. She felt that, and told 
me so.” 

“Poor girl, poor girl!” said little Emily; “I wonder where she is 
now!” 

Prescott did not answer. He was too full of his present happiness 
to think of his former love, who was at that moment lying with her 
life’s breath ebbing fast away. 














Che Last of the Cercentenary. 


Tue last month of the Shakspearian Tercentenary year brings a period 
once hopefully awaited and desired to a close. Of all the persons con- 
nected with either body which was formed for the due celebration of 
the great anniversary, there are two only who are especially entitled to 
rejoice,—the Mayor and Mayoress of Stratford-on-Avon. Every thing, 
according to the not very wise saw, is possible; but it is hardly pos- 
sible that a centenary anniversary can happen twice, even in the lives 
of a Mayor and Mayoress. That conviction must be consoling to the 
harried souls and bodies.of the official hosts at the Stratford gathering 
of Shakspearian guests. The experience they have acquired will be 
worth a large sum and a considerable amount of ease to their great- 
grandchildren, who may find themselves exposed to the honours and 
responsibilities of the (of course nfended) anniversary of one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-four. 

We bid the year farevell, with sentiments of blandly good feeling 
towards all the Shakspeare Tercentenary Committees all over the world, 
and with a fervent hope that nothing more will be said about the 
“bard” till the next hundred years, and three generations, have ex- 
pired. Read him, listen to his teachings, revel in his exquisite music, 
make holiday with him in your hard-earned holiday time, cherish him in 
your memory, lock him up in your heart, place on the same shelf with 
him, if you will, all the tercentenary literature of this year,—the wis- 
dom, the folly, the satire, the malice, the songs, the parodies, the por- 
traits and the caricatures,—they will have their value, thus collected; 
but, for Heaven’s sake, cease to potter about “the master of the lyre.” 
The master’s reputation is fixed and enshrined. You cannot even exalt 
it. Respect it and let it rest; or you may inherit the curse which 
Shakspeare bequeathed to that son of sacrilege who should dare to 
disturb his bones. Let his name be henceforth breathed without an 
adjective prefixed. 

This counsel is particularly addressed to those worthy and slightly- 
imaginative persons whose ingenuity is exercised in demonstrating that 
Shakspeare was something, nay a good deal, more than any of his 
biographers had taken him for. Thus, the Rev. Mr. Eaton has de- 
monstrated the poet’s turn for divinity, by showing that Macbeth and 
his lady are the shadows of Ahab and Jezebel; that Othello has echoes 
of-the Book of Job; that Ruth yields Rosalind, and that Orpah is 
tricked out anew in Beatrice; that Caliban’s phraseology comes from 
Genesis; that the celebrated speech of King John is warrant for the 
protestant orthodoxy of the writer; and that, altogether, despite the 
little matter of scepticism in Claudio, and the indifferentism of Au- 
tolyeus, who, not caring, or bearing, to think of another world, “sleeps 
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out the thought on’t,” Shakspeare was designed by nature to be the 
perpetual president of an Universal Bible-Society. 

With regard to the bard’s orthodoxy, it cannot be said to be even 
disputable. Any sect may find warrant to claim him as a follower. 
One or two persons have suggested “Atheist,” in order to give idle 
people an object, by applying their daily leisure to the search of pass- 
ages (not to be found) in support of the suggestion. Ten years ago 
a periodical called the Rambler claimed him for a “Catholic,” and 
stamped him with the approbation of Rome. The Lelectic Review, 
indeed, in a criticism on Francis Twiss’s Shakspearian Concordance, 
was quite sure the poet was not a Dissenter,—rather an infidel than 
a Puritan; but a writer in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector,—Mr. Barron Field, 
if we remember rightly,—published a set of Shakspeare sermons, so 
cleverly knit together in argument and illustration, as to prove that 
the “ Reverend W. S.” might have been an exceedingly popular preacher, 
if such had been his fancy. 

“Nay, our learned, not our reverend, brother!” cry half-a-dozen of 
the sons of ingenuity, with Lord-Chancellor Campbell at the head of 
them. Malone, Chalmers, and Collier are more than half satisfied that 
Shakspeare was originally an attorney’s clerk at an office in Stratford; 
and the Chancellor backs them up with a declaration that it was so 
asserted in the poet’s lifetime, and that passages in his works might 
convince the slowest of believers that his time had been well spent in 
that sedentary and contemplative vocation. The account of the arrest 
of Antipholus of Syracuse could only have come from a professional 
hand! Dogberry’s powers as a peace-officer could not have been more 
accurately defined by Coke himself; and when Hermione says to Po- 
iyxenes, “So shall you pay your fees when you depart,” Lord Camp- 
bell sees therein much of the quality and duty of a Clerk of Assize or 
a Clerk of the Peace. Indeed, as the First Commoner in the realm 
always remarks when a prisoner is liberated from the custody of a ser- 
geant-at-arms, “ You are discharged, paying your fees,” Lord Campbell 
might have maintained, had not his modesty prevented him, that the 
Rt. Hon. William 8. was, or ought to have been, Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Rushton gives equal support to the legal acquirements of the 
once young deer-stealer. That learned gentleman so ardently main- 
tains that his client was thoroughly “at home” in the knowledge and 
application of the common and criminal law of the realm, so “ well 
up” in the principles, and so versed in the practice of the law of real 
property, that some skilful resuscitator of defunct works may one day 
discover an original handy-book for sucking lawyers and quaking clients, 
by “ Master W. S., of Gray’s Inn,” or elsewhere! 

Law and Divinity thus disposed of, it is not to be doubted that the 
other learned profession has a follower in the author of Macbeth. The 
thane does indeed treat his wife’s medical attendant with a considerable 
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amount of contempt, and his exceedingly uncivil remark of “ Throw 
physic to the dogs,” can scarcely be said to be worthy even of an 
apothecary. But the writer, who was not for an age, but for all time 
(you will excuse that very original thought!), was perhaps forecasting 
a book called Fallacies of the Faculty. However this may be, one 
medical man (Dr. Bicknell) has stepped into the lists, as the cham- 
pion of Shakspeare as a physiologist generally. This is a step towards 
proving that he was qualified for a physician. “ William Shakspeare, 
M.D.,” in the handwriting of the time, would be a fine addition to 
the Stratford Museum, provided only that the wits did not interpret 
M.D. as signifying Marvellously Doubtful! 

The mention, in a preceding paragraph, of Gray’s Inn reminds us 
that “W.5S.,” according to some theories, possessed the gift not only 
of being qualified for any honest calling, but of becoming part and 
parcel of any illustrious member of that calling. The very fine lady 
in High Life below Stairs remarks with cheerful confidence, that 
“ Shikspur” was written “by Ben Jonson, to be sure!” In the joke 
of the author of that uproarious farce, an American gentleman has 
discerned a wondrous depth of suggestiveness. He does not, it is true, 
identify Shakspeare in Ber Jonson, but he turns his eyes from the 
Mermaid Tavern to a lawyer’s chambers in Gray’s Inn, and observing 
a head full of thought and purpose bent over a book and illumined 
by a lamp, he jumps, with wonderful audacity and indisputable blind- 
ness, to a startling conclusion, namely, that Francis Bacon and William 
Shakspeare are but one man, with an alias! 

Now, in these later days, in fact throughout the period which has 
elapsed since Shakspeare died, there has been no lack of barnacles 
that have hoped to attract notice by clinging to the fine old carcass. 
From Dayenant down to Dumas, from the Englishman who improved 
Macbeth to the Frenchman who traduced into the French of Paris 
four acts of Hamlet, and added a new fifth act of his own, Shak- 
speare has been disturbed in a way he little thought of when he menac- 
ingly provided for the repose of his bones. Even that honest Papist, 
worthy bookseller, and respectable actor of the last century, Francis 
Godolphin Waldron, who used to visit country theatres in his vaca- 
tion time, giving “imitations,” as he modestly said, “of the inimit- 
able Mr. Garrick,”—even Frank Waldron wrote a supplementary play 
—The Virgin Queen, a drama atttempted as a sequel to Shakspeare’s 
Tempest ; but Frank could as well, or ill, imitate the inimitable 
poet as the inimitable player, and no manager ventured to act his 
piece. Despite all these attacks on the bard and abortive snatches at 
his laurels,—and “ Vortigern” is not to be forgotten among them,— 
we were not prepared to hear that Lord Bacon was the author of 
Shakspeare’s plays ! 

And, indeed, if Bacon wrote Shakspeare’s plays, that circumstance 
might fairly be alleged as a reason why the philosopher has avoided 
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mentioning the poet throughout his works. There is, no doubt, another 
cause suggested for the great Chancellor’s reticence. Fuller describes 
Bacon’s sire, the Lord-Keeper Nicholas, as a man, “cui fuit ingenium 
subtile in corpore crasso,”—who had a subtle wit in a dense body. So 
had Falstaff! Therefore Shakspeare’s fat knight was only a carica- 
ture of Bacon’s father; and in Bacon’s avoidance of naming Shak- 
speare, we are to see a mark of the special vengeance taken by the son, 
at the satire launched at his father. But if Bacon be Shakspeare, 
then it is the Chancellor who has flung a shaft at the wit and obesity of 
his sire ! . 

We leave all concerned to reconcile those matters, and we return to 
our purpose. As Shakspeare may be proved, by quotation from his 
own plays, to have been of any profession, civil or religious, we pro- 
pose to show, by the same process, that he was a freeman of all the 
City Companies; and that these are more numerous than is generally 
imagined, the following paragraph will demonstrate. 

The City Companies of London may be divided, for our present 
purpose, into three parts. First, the Honourable Companies, as they 
are called, which are the first twelve in order of precedence. Secondly, 
the Companies which are not the less honourable for wanting a prefix, 
the absence of which simply indicates, after the prevailing worldly 
fashion, that, having less of riches, they are at least the less entitled 
to be called honourable. The City shows in this matter that it has 
read Solomon, who says, “ Wisdom is good, with an inheritance; ... 
for wisdom is good and money is good.” ‘The third division will com- 
prise the Companies which have been established since Shakspeare’s 
death. Of these he cannot be fairly expected to have been a member. 
At the same time we are constrained to add that, considering his 
ability, he doubtless would have compassed that membership if he had 
been so disposed. There are at all events foreshadowings of all of them 
in Shakspeare’s works. 

Now the Honourable Companies are these,—it will be seen that the 
order of precedency is not based on a chronological order: 1. Mercers, 
1393; 2. Grocers, 1345; 3. Drapers, 1439; 4. Fishmongers, 1384; 5. 
Goldsmiths, 1527; 6. Skinners, 1327; 7. Merchant- Tailors, 1466; 8. 
Haberdashers, 1447; 9. Salters, 1558; 10. Ironmongers, 1464; 11. Vint- 
ners, 1437; 12. Cloth-workers, 1482. 

The Companies which preceded Shakspeare, and which are not ac- 
counted ‘ Honourable,’ stand in this order of rank and disorder of dates: 
1. Dyers, 1469; 2. Brewers, 1438; 3. Leather-Sellers, 1432; 4. Pewterers, 
1414; 5. Barber-Surgeons, 1308; 6. Cutlers, 1417; 7. Bakers, 1507; 
8. Wax-Chandlers, 1434; 9. Tallow-Chandlers, 1463; 10. Armourers 
and Braziers, 1463; 11. Girdlers, 1448; 12. Butchers, 1604; 13. Sad- 
dlers, 1380; 14. Carpenters, 1344; 15. Cordwainers, 1410; 16. Paper- 
stainers, 1580; 17. Curriers, 1605; 18. Plumbers, 1611; 19. Innholders, 
1515; 20. Founders, 1614; 21. Poulterers, 1503; 22. Cooks, 1481; 23. 
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Coopers, 1501; 24. Tilers and Bricklayers, 1568; 25. Fletchers, 1536; 
26. Blacksmiths, 1577; 27. Joiners, 1564; 28. Weavers, 1164; 29. 
Fruiterers, 1604; 30. Plasterers, 1500; 31. Stationers, 1556; 32. Em- 
broiderers, 1591; 33. Musicians, 1604; 34. Turners, 1604; 35. Lori- 
mers, 1488; 36. Shipwrights, 1610; 37. Glovers, 1556; 38. Felt-makers, 
1604; 39. Parish-Clerks, 1232; aud 40. Watermen, 1550. 

The third division consists of the following Companies, no one of 
which existed at the time of Shakspeare’s death: 1. Masons, 1677; 2. 
Bowyers, 1620; 3. Scriveners, 1616 (the year of Shakspeare’s decease); 
4, Upholders, 1627; 5. Glaziers, 1637; 6. Horners, 1638; 7. Farriers, 
1673; 8. Apothecaries, 1617 (their hall occupies part of the site of 
Shakspeare’s Blackfriars Theatre); 9. Spectacle-makers, 1630; 10. 
Clock-makers, 1632; 11. Comb-makers, 1650; 12. Framework-knitters, 
1664; 13, Silk-throwsters, 1629; 14. Pin-makers, 1636; 15. Needle- 
makers, 1656; 16. Gardeners, 1616; 17. Soap-makers, 1638; 18. Tin- 
plate-workers, 1670; 19. Wheelwrights, 1670; 20. Hatband-makers, 
1638; 21. Patten-makers, 1670; 22. Glass-sellers, 1664; 23. Tobacco- 
pipe-makers, 1663; 24. Coach- and Harness-makers, 1677; 25. Gun- 
makers, 1638; 26. Gold and Silver Wire-drawers, 1623; 27. Card- 
makers, 1629; 28. Fan-makers, 1709; 29. Starch-makers, 1632; 30. 
Fishermen, 1687. Supplementary to these are the few Companies the 
dates of the foundations of which are not correctly known. These are, 
according to their table of precedency: 1. Woolmen; 2. Basket-makers; 
3. Paviors; 4. Silkmen; 5. Distillers; 6. Bowstring-makers; 7. Wood- 
mongers; 8. Carmen; 9. Porters. 

Of the ninety-one Companies, the earliest on record is that of the 
Parish-Clerks (1232); the latest, that of the Fan-makers (1709). They 
begin with the ministers of religion, and end with the ministers of 
fashion. Mercutio’s allusion to the Nurse’s looks would have been taken 
by Lord Campbell as having some reference to this connexion of young 
fashion with old Lady Church—“ To hide her face! Her fan’s the 
better face!” 

Although we propose to confine ourselves chiefly to the twelve 
Honourable Companies, it is impossible to avoid rendering homage to 
the Parish-Clerks, on the ground of their antiquity. Every passage in 
Shakspeare in which there is an “Amen” might be taken to show that 
the poet was a freeman of that fraternity. Macbeth’s “ But wherefore 
could I not pronounce Amen ?” Alonzo’s “I say Amen, Gonzalo;” Boling- 
broke’s “ Strong as a tower, in hope, I cry, Amen!” are among the many 
speeches that would carry the proof required. But the parish-clerks 
of London were the clerics of the parish—men who looked sharply after 
their rights and privileges. This carefulness is, of course, alluded to in 
the record of the large fee which Rosse (Macbeth) exacted for the 
burial of Sweno’s men : 

“ Sweno, the Norway’s king, craves compensation ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
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Till he disbursed at St. Colmes’ Inch 
Ten thousand dollars.” 
One of the highest burial-fees upon record! These parochial clerics 
were not of those parish-clerks who were also actors, their favourite 
stage, on religious anniversaries, being at Clerken’ Well, where they 
played sensation dramas, not eight acts, but eight days’ long; and there 
each player— 
“in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul to his own conceit, 
And create new wells of tears in the eyes of the moved audience.” 

But let us proceed to demonstrate Shakspeare’s freemanship of the 
Honourable Companies. First on the list is that of the Mercers’. In 
the armorial bearings of this fraternity, of which Whittington and Sir 
Baptist Hicks were members, we may trace allusions to its virtuous 
propriety. “Pat, a virgin; gules, a demi-virgin, with her hair dis- 
hevelled; crowned; issuing out and within an orbe of clouds. All pro- 
per!” No doubt it is; and who will doubt, arguing after Lord Camp- 
bell’s fashion, that Francisco’s ery, “Stand and wnfold yourself!” is a 
double allusion to a mercer’s action, and the figure of the demi-virgin, 
the lower portion of whose form is rolled up, like a bale. of silk? 

Those “sweet fellows”—the Grocers, who had St. Anthony for a patron, 
—who used to “ engross” all kinds of merchandise, dined jollily in Bevis 
Marks with the Abbot of Bury, and paid a penny a week for the hire 
of the priest who was engaged to sing to them,—once bore the name of 
“ Pepperers.” Their own feasts were significantly styled “ Mangeries,” 
and every brother was entitled to bring with him his wife, if he would 
—his “companion,” if he pleased. And, please to observe, the wardens 
at these dinners were always crowned with garlands or chaplets; a cus- 
tom one would like to see revived, if it were only to mark the blushing 
of those “ officials.” The Grocers, thus made up of piety and jolly fel- 
lowship, are prettily struck off in the observation of Polonius : 

“With devotion’s visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself.” 
And we are not sure that there is not some reference to the craft in the 
old Chamberlain’s remark: “ He kath, my lord, wrung from me my 
slow leave.” Certainly Rosencrantz alludes to it when that gentleman 
speaks of “ the corrupted currents of the world.” 

Next to the Grocers come the Drapers, who were makers, and not 
vendors merely, of cloth; of whose calling was the first of the Lord 
Mayors of London, he who ruled the City for two dozen years. Their 
garden in Throgmorton Street had a clear view right away to Highgate, 
and to be permitted to walk there was an antepast of Paradise, espe- 
cially to lovers. Now Shakspeare’s allusion in Hamlet to “the moon 
in russet mantle clad,” or the King’s remark, “You told us of some 
suit; what is it?” may be said to be in the very spirit of a draper; and 
when Laertes remarks— 
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“The canker galls the infants of the spring 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed,” 


he makes a draper-like allusion to the famous garden which once shéd 
sweetness in and about Throgmorton Street. 

When the fourth Honourable Company, the Fishmongers, were housed 
in Knightrider Street, the street was famous for its fish, and the Com- 
pany’s table for its fish-dinners. Of this fraternity, the king used to be 
master; and we believe that since such royal mastership ceased, there 
has been no ney official appointed, at least under the same designation. 
Ophelia’s father knew one fishmonger “ excellently well ;’ and Shak- 
speare threw this line at the fraternity when he made Polonius say, 


“Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth.” 


Fifth in rank, but ever most splendid in its state, are the Gold- 
smiths. Quarrelsome they were wont to be, and noted for fighting 
with the Tailors. A little severe, too, in discipline, for they had their 
refractory apprentices whipped in the kitchen of their own hall. Yet 
were they of roystering disposition; and when members quarrelled 
among themselves, they were locked up until they were reconciled, 
whereupon the Company met to celebrate the newly-cemented friend- 
ship by a mighty bout at drinking. Their greatest drinkings, however, 
and their most sumptous dinners, took place on St. Dunstan’s day. 
By the saint’s help, they beat all foreign competitors in a grand chal- 
lenge of handicraft; and they manifested their piety by maintaining 
three priests, which was one more than was kept by any other Com- 
pany. One of their chief officers was their Touch-Warden, he who 
assayed gold by the touchstone. To this official Richard alludes in his 
address to his friend: 

“ Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the touch, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed.” 


The “metal more attractive” of the: Dane would have led Lerd Camp- 
bell to detect Shakspeare’s connexion with the Goldsmiths; and he 
would have found a sign of the poet’s knowledge of the festive quality 
of Goldsmiths, on St. Dunstan’s day, in the hearty words of nobarbus: 
“ Mine, and most of our fortunes, to-night will be ‘drunk to bed.” 

The Skinners have also had their formalities, but of a less jovial 
character than the Goldsmiths. Perhaps the most peculiar is that 
which occurs at the election of master. The cap of maintenance is then 
brought in. The master who is about to retire tries it on, and modestly 
remarks that it will not fit him. Two or three of the brethren do 
and say likewise, till it reaches the head of the intended new master, 
who retains it. That Shakspeare went through this formality may be 
taken as conclusive, or why should his wayward young prince have 
remarked: 

“Thy bonnet to its right use; 
’Tis for the head,” 
VOL, XIII. 
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The Merchant-Tailors, whose master once bore the title of Pilgrim, 
because he travelled for the benefit of the Company, were noted for 
their good manners. They tolerated no unseemly phrases in their 
servants, and trained their own fraternity to obedience and usefulness, 
by making the younger members of the Livery attend on their carous- 
ing seniors, as waiters, in their hall. Now, had Shakspeare not been 
a Merchant-Tailor, Banquo would hardly have made such a tailor-like 
simile as this: 

“ New honours come upon him 


Like our strange garments,—cleave not to their mould 
3ut by the aid of use.” 


Nor, but for the poet’s membership, would Trinculo have exclaimed, 
“ We know what belongs to a frippery.” Nor otherwise would Hamlet 
have referred to the custom of giving “a frock, a livery, that aptly is 
put on.” And that Antony himself was thought worthy by Shak- 
speare of mating with him in this Company, may be seen by a single 
word in the lines: 
“Leap thou, attire and all, 

Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 

Ride on the pants, triumphing.” 

All the allusions to “ frussing of points” may be said to agree with 
Shakspeare’s connexion with the Haberdashers, for they enjoyed the 
privilege of selling those skewers of thorn to fasten garments withal, 
which were imported annually from abroad, at a cost of 60,0007. This 
trade failed as soon as pins were invented; but the Haberdashers also 
drove a thriving business in things that ladies loved, and which gallant 
gentlemen bought for them at any cost. Well might Romeo remark, 
as if Juliet had hinted at a longing for some of the bravery dealt in by 
the Haberdashers, that he “would adventure for such merchandise,” 
though he had to go 

“as far 
As that vast shore, washed with the farthest sea.” 

Of the Salters there is not much to be said. Empson and Dudley 
lived next door to Salters’ Garden; and the hunters after coincidences 
will discover their quarry in the words, “ Hands apt, drugs fit!” 

Some of the Companies seem to have occasionally undertaken duties 
which had no reference to their vocations. As, for instance, when two 
Ironmongers joined with two Grocers, and, standing together at Bishops- 
gate from 7 A.M. to 6 P.M., took cognisance of the habits of the citizens, 
and saw that they were according to law. The ostrich, which the Iron- 
mongers carried in their pageants, was in pleasant allusion to the bird’s 
power to digest cron. Let us add that the Ironmongers stood in favour- 
able contrast with the Pewterers. The latter undertook to furnish the 
government with fagots for the burning of heretics. The former held 
immense sums in trust for the redemption of Christian slaves. ‘“ Look 
but on this picture and on this,” may (or may not) be an allusion to 
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this circumstance; but the first-named Company has homage rendered 
to it by Shakspeare, in the lines uttered by the Player: 
“ And never did the Cyclops’ hammer fall 
On Mars’s armour, forged for proof eterne, 
With less remorse than Pyrrhus’ bloody sword 
Now falls on Priam.” 


With regard to the Vintners (the accepted Cockney term for the 
old Wine-Tonners), Shakspeare abounds, in the Campbell sense, with 
. references to them. What a Vintner’s philosophy is that of Machbeth’s, 
when he remarks: 
“ The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of”! 


When the same personage says, 


“This murderous shaft that’s shot 
Is not yet lighted,” 


the shaft is that cloth-yard shaft by which the twelfth and last of the 
Honourable Companies measured their work. The Danish king’s speech, 
“You told us of some suit; what is it?” reminds us of the Company 
whose best customers were those who, like Laertes, dressed according 
to the paternal injunction thus laid down: 
“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
3ut not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy.” 


If our space, and the reader’s patience, admitted, it would be easy 
to cite passages that would, in the sense to which we have more than 
once alluded, prove that the “ Bard of Avon” was in even closer con- 
nexion with the remaining seventy-nine Companies than with the dozen 
honourable brotherhoods with which we have shown his relations. 
We are saved, however, the pleasant labour of such demonstration by 
the exclamation which Shakspeare has put into the mouth of the 
Actress who plays the Stage Queen in Hamlet, namely, “ Confound the 
rest !”—in obedience to which energetic remark, we take leave of the 
subject and our readers. J.D. 
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Where is Belair 2 


Tis question, “ Where is Belair?” comes to the writer hereof, va- 
riously expressed, in a package of letters, too numerous to be answered 
otherwise, politely transmitted by the editor of Temple Bar. That 
there is such a place as Belair, and such an institution as was briefly 
and imperfectly described in a recent Number,* not one of these nu- 
merous correspondents has had the temerity to question or the dis- 
courtesy to doubt. There are only anxious inquiries respecting its 
locality, kindly-expressed approbation of its character, and requests, 
dictated no doubt by better motives than an idle curiosity, to be 
favoured with the secretary’s address or a circular or prospectus. 

It is not necessary, therefore, as the point has not been mooted, 
to aver that there is such a place as Belair, or such a Club as the 
one which has there contributed so largely to the convenience and 
happiness of so many domestic circles; and which is, in its small way, 
like a great circle of the solar and planetary systems, including the 
lesser circles, where all are poetically supposed to be 


“ Forever singing as they shine.” 
g y 


Of course Belair exists, or how could it have been described with 
all needful particulars? America existed before Columbus; there was 
gravitation before Newton; there were sewing-machines in the realms 
of possibility before Elias Howe. There are so many things coming to 
light, being invented or discovered, not hitherto taken tiotice of, that it 
is hard to say what has or has not a tangible reality. If we could strike 
out the element of time, learn to view events without the order of suc- 
cession, see all things from a central point which commands the whole 
view of human development, or what we call progress, we should natu- 
rally speak of every thing that has been, or will be, in the present tense. 
Animated historians, gifted with vivid imaginations, write of the past 
as if it were passing before them. Napoleon thunders his legions-down 
upon the plains of Italy; and Wellington shouts, “ Up, guards, and at 
them!” at Waterloo. The historian sees the avalanche rushing down 
the slopes of the southern Alps, and hears the hoarse war-cry of the 
great commander, and makes a faithful record. The critics will prove, 
likely enough, that there was no Napoleon and no Wellington, in spite 
of triumphal arches, columns, and statues. They were mythical repre- 
sentations of the spirit and genius of Gaul and Britain. There is rea- 





* See “ Family Club-Life in England,” in the Zemple Bar for October. 
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son to believe that, when Thackeray is regarded as an eminent historian, 
and Macaulay the first of novelists; when Palmerston will be considered 
the wit of his age, and Punch the greatest of prime-ministers, there 
will be no question about the locality of Belair, or the nineteenth- 
century realisation of Family Club-Life in England. 

And as vivid historians use the present tense in describing the 
past, bringing its events before us by the vigour and vraisemblance 
of their graphic delineations, so prophets, who are but the historians 
of the future, use habitually the same tense in their descriptive writ- 
ings. The scenes and events of a century or ten centuries to come 
are described as passing under the eye of the writer. To him what 
shall be, is. In the future are comprised the realms of possibility, of 
probability, and of certainty, or fate. What is certain to be, is. All 
that must come in the order of time, exists already. Thus there are, 
a few degrees further round the circle which may all be seen from the 
centre, vessels flying like birds through the air, and navies sheltered 
from storms raging upon the waters, by swimming, like the fishes, a few 
feet beneath the surface of the sea. Blowing the mails through an iron 
tube extending from London to Paris, under the Straits of Dover, may 
be considered wn fait accompli. Carrying passengers in the same way 
will quickly follow. The Brighton engineers have floated a few hun- 
dred feet of sewer-pipe, stopped at both ends, out at sea to the required 
position, and then let it sink to the bottom by taking out the stoppers. 
Of course another joint of half-a-mile or so could be added to this, and 
so on for twenty miles,—from Dover to Calais, say; and when it was 
anchored fast to the bottom, the water could be pumped out, and the 
mail-cars sent spinning through. All these things are simple enough; 
and the only question is, whether they are worth the doing. 

I ought to mention, perhaps, in this connexion, that the tube of the 
Belair and London Pneumatic Railway is to be made of glass, which 
will be much cheaper than brickwork, much smoother, and quite trans- 
parent; so that while being blown to town, or sucked back again, we 
shall have the full enjoyment of daylight and scenery. Such a tube, 
I need hardly say, in the absence of powder-magazines along the route, 
will last for ever. Parties going from Belair to London, either at sea- 
sonable or unseasonable hours, will thus be blown upon; while persons 
intending to go by this route from London to Belair are sure to be 
sucked in. There is no difference, however, in point of ventilation. 
The tube is to be a smooth bore, though the passengers may, as on 
other roads, sometimes chance to be rifled. 

As to the Family Club, or rather Club-House for Families, there is, 
I imagine, no question whatever. It has a substantial existence and a 
necessary success. It is the social result of the economies and powers of 
the combined movement in society, which we see every where around us. 
We have gone from the saddle-horse to the railway-train, and from the 
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canoe to the steamship. Protective unions, club-houses for men, and 
grand hotels for travellers and transient populations, all pointed to the 
consummation of the permanent, elegant, and ever-improving Club- 
House for Families, in which all the economies and all the luxuries of 
the large scale would not only be consistent with, but admirably secnre 
the utmost requirements of domestic peace and happiness. In fact, we 
have settled that point at Belair; and I ought not to speak of it as ad- 
mitting question or doubt, only that there are people hard to convince, 
who would not believe in the frog in the coal, though they saw the very 
hole in which he had reposed for so many ages,—who deny that a 
shower of toads fell the other day at Eaton, because one never dropped 
out of the sky into their porridge-dish; and will not believe that a man’s 
coat can take itself off his back and another put itself on without rip or 
rent, when his two wrists are securely tied together. There are people 
whom no evidence can convince of the truth of what they hold to be 
impossible. Witnesses may swear, lawyers may question and cross- 
examine and plead, judges may charge; but if a juror has made up his 
mind, where is the benefit? The only way is to reject such a juror. 

Rejecting all such unreasonable people, and supposing, just for 
argument’s sake, the existence of our Club at Belair to be in question, I 
think I could prove its existence to the mind of any candid inquirer, 
simply by;showing that it was natural, probable, and necessary in the 
present condition of social progress. The discussions in the Z'imes 
respecting the difficulties attending marriages, and the cost of main- 
taining a genteel establishment, should have been enough to have given . 
them their origin. Many thousands of ingenious young persons of limi- 
ted incomes, and both sexes, were set to answering the question, “ How 
can we marry on three hundred a year?” Is it to be supposed that 
none of them would have hit upon an answer so very obvious as this— 
“ By having clubs for both sexes and for families, as well as for only 
one sex, and the worst members of that-—old bachelors”? The existence 
of a stupidity7so dense as not to be struck by the idea at once is absurd. 
It is the first thought that would occur to any club-man who wished 
to get married to a moneyless charmer. It is the first that would 
occur to the fascinating charmer herself, when she thought of Charles 
George Frederick’s limited income, and his comfortable but hateful 
masculine club. 

Of the thousands to whom so obvious a thought must have occurred, 
it is equally absurd to say that there were not some who would talk about 
it, inquire into it, and make an effort towards its realisation; and when 
such an idea had once been discussed, was it not certain to be accepted, 
and, in a country full of enterprise and capital, to be carried out, so far, 
at least, as to make a fair experiment? Is there a man in the City who 
would hesitate to put down his name, for five or ten shares at least, in 
the Family-Club Company (limited)? The idea perfected and the 
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capital forthcoming, the rest is simple and inevitable; and no one whe 
has the power of perceiving the necessary relations of cause and effeet 
can have any further doubt upon the subject. 

There are, however, some difficulties and hardships in the case, of 
which, I think, we Belairians have a right to complain. We have freed 
ourselves from the direct pressure of many social evils; but we are also 
taxed heavily for some for which we no longer consider ourselves re- 
sponsible. Why should we be mulcted in poor-rates to eke out the 
insufficient wages paid by neighbouring capitalists, or to make up for 
the frauds and plunderings of petty tradesmen? Ifthe poor had sufli- 
cient wages, or if they were not robbed of their earnings by a host of 
little shopkeepers, each spreading his net for them as a spider spreads 
his for flies, there would be little need of poor-rates. And of what 
benefit to us is that excellent body the police, that we should be taxed 
to maintain them? We set our own watch, and defy fire and burglars. 
There is no danger, I fancy, that any of us will commit a breach of the 
peace; yet we must pay our full quota. So, too, we are obliged to pay 
for judges, whom there is not the remotest probability we shall ever 
employ; and a vast army of functionaries, with whose services we should 
be very happy to dispense. But for these expenses, which fall upon us 
in the shape of excise- and customs-duties, rates and taxes, our means of 
living would go considerably farther. 

Accustomed to reckon things in an aggregated and wholesale way, 
these apparently small matters really look formidable. A statistician 
who belongs to the Club, and who usually dines at our table, and whom 
we mean to get into Parliament, tells us one day how much the experi- 
ments in building a navy enhance our bills for sugar; and how much 
more we pay for tea and coffee than we should if our army cost no more, 
in proportion to its numbers, than that of our nearest neighbours. 
Every six-hundred-pound shot fired at Shoeburyness raises the price of 
French brandy. As to cigars, it is quite frightful. We import our own 
Habanas, of course, and have all the invoices open for inspection; so we 
light the civil list, and puff away at the pensions. Of course we must 
pay our share of the national debt. We cannot repudiate the price of 
former glories. How could we ever look Nelson or Wellington in the 
face again, at Trafalgar Square or Hyde-Park Corner, or elsewhere, if 
we grumbled at paying what their victories cost us? That is a sacred 
debt for us and our posterity to the end of time, unless it can be in 
some way—some honourable way, of course—got rid of. But there are 
other debts and other expenditures which are very aggravating, whieh 
seem to us very unjust, and which largely increase the aggregate of our 
expenses. 

For example, we do not wish to be saddled with the cost of crime 
which we have done nothing to produce. If crime is caused, as some 
say, by ignorance, we have not neglected to provide for the people the 
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means of education. If it is spiritual destitution—the iack of moral 
and religious instruction—how can the blame be laid at our door, or 
the consequences saddled upon us? Or if crime is simply, as some con- 
tend, the direct or indirect consequence of poverty, it is certain that 
poverty is very largely produced by the very social system which we 
protest against, and repudiate, and are trying to reform. If our Club 
were only an omnipotent Parliament, I think we might get through 
with all these extraneous evils—these excrescences of life—in, say, three 
generations. Not being a Parliament, nor in any way omnipotent, we 
can only regulate our own affairs, and bear as patiently as we can the 
burdens laid upon us by the wrong-doings and shortcomings of those 
who, having all the power, should also have all the responsibility. 

The burden of pauperism is largely caused by disease, and disease is 
the direct result of poverty and its conditions. Our statistician and 
future M.P. declares that four-fifths of all disease is preventable by 
temperance, proper food, and clean and airy dwellings. The three great 
causes of disease and of premature mortality he makes bold to say, are 
over-stimulation, under-nutrition, and filth, and the worst form of filth 
is in the atmosphere. People eat badly, drink worse, and sleep and 
breathe worst of all. So they fall sick and come upon the rates. 
Family club-life is not for the poor and ignorant; but there might be 
some kind of life devised for them better than what they have, and 
what they do not very much enjoy. 

And, after all, the tendency is clearly in that direction. What are 
the Lancashire codperative unions but clubs to supply the necessaries . 
of life at wholesale prices? What are the working-men’s clubs now 
being established but another fragment of what some profane scribbler 
has impertinently denominated our Utopia? And what are the im- 
proved dwelling-houses built by Miss Coutts and the Peabody fund 
but another part of the same institution? What if they were all 
brought together — model-buildings, working-men’s clubs, Glasgow 
kitchens, coéperative unions? I do not say that the result would be 
a perfect society; but I cannot see that it would be in any way worse 
than the actual no-system, of which the poor-house is the centre, and 
Bethnal-Green starvation the circumference. Can any gentleman lay 
his hand on his heart and say he thinks a thousand well-lodged, well- 
fed, well-washed, and well-ventilated people, though poor and ignorant, 
and not free from vices, would require more policemen to keep them in 
order than in the present habitations and ways of living, or that they 
would make a stronger draft upon dispensaries, hospitals, public charity, 
or the poor-rates? My friend, I think not; quite the contrary. And 
if good schools are included, and the children of these thousand persons 
or families are educated suitably to their station in life, and properly 
grounded in faith and morals, I think we may hope for real progress 
and improvement in the coming generations. 
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Now, if this be a good thing to do, who shall do it? An individual 
cannot. It comes to parish or Parliament. If parishes were equal in 
ability or in needs, it might be left to them, though for no good reason 
that I can see—only that it is a custom. But there is Bethnal Green, 
and here is Belgravia. One parish staggers under an annual poor-rate 
of five or even more shillings in a pound; another can scarcely expend a 
rate of a halfpenny in a pound once in three years. 

The rich join the rich to multiply their gains, and the poor burden 
the poor and increase the general poverty. They are pulling each 
other down iato a hopeless slough of demoralisation and despair. 
There is no hope from parish action. The sole function of a parish- 
officer is to keep down the rates. Can we look to voluntary association, 
philanthropic noblemen, professional philanthropists, social-science con- 
gresses, with papers read before sections and reported in newspapers? 
Not much. There is only one association in this country that can do 
whatever is needed, and that is the very one we want—Parliament. 
The philanthropic noblemen are all there. It is a Social-Science Con- 
gress with power to act. It can do whatever it wills to do; and it 
ought to do whatever the general safety requires and the general good 
demands. The security, freedom, education, health, prosperity, and hap- 
piness of the whole people are the ‘very objects of government. Fleets 
and forts, army and police, courts and universities, education and sani- 
tary reforms, the regulation of railways, passenger-ships, lodging-houses, 
vaccination, ventilation, and adulteration, all come within the acknow- 
ledged powers of Parliament. It plants lighthouses on the coast, and 
seizes putrifying meats in the market-place; it closes the night-houses 
in the Haymarket, and ameliorates obstreperous hand-organs. The 
British Parliament is to the empire what its trunk is to the elephant, 
—it is equal to every emergency; it can pull down a tree or pick up 
aneedle. It is the concentrated wisdom and power of the nation, and 
can of course do whatever the good of the nation requires to the extent 
of that wisdom and power. It can repeal the corn-laws, suspend the 
habeas corpus, raise the income-tax, establish a Church, and enact a 
Book of Common Prayer. The greater includes the less; and a legis- 
lative body that can provide a country with a religion can do any thing 
else which the good of the people requires. There is no lack of power, 
and no lack of precedent for any possible thing that Parliament may 
do, good or bad. What it can do is limited only by human possibilities. 
What it will do is limited by the interests, the intelligence, and the 
choice of the governing classes. 

The philosopher who has the power of going down the line of 
progress somewhat in advance of the train which carries the rest of 
us, slowly, as it appears to the impatient, yet with immense velocity, 
as the planets move through space, sees many things accomplished, 
which we only dream of or hope for. Thus he sees all England cul- 
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tivated like a garden, into an immense fertility and productiveness, 
and English towns swept clean of the haunts and dens of poverty and 
profligacy, destitution and disease; the metropolis rebuilt with a splen- 
dour of architecture only excelled by its sanitary and social arrange- 
ments, with its five or six millions of population enjoying life, and 
wondering how their ancestors could have lived in the smoke and 
filth and squallor of the early portions of the nineteenth century, much 
as we wonder how people existed before gas, or the rail, or even de- 
cent roads and mail-routes. 

The matter which now specially needs attending to is the economy, 
healthfulness, convenience, and happiness of domestic life,—not only of 
the wealthy and refined classes, but of those who perish in poverty, 
ignorance, and vice. 











[ 8 ] 
Wanted, Apartments. 


To a middle-class single man whose inclination for “cheerful musical 
society” is of the feeblest; who has not the faintest desire to share the 
“comfortable homes” advertised by boarding-house keepers; who cannot 
rent chambers in an Inn of Court; who has no relatives in London, 
and who, even if he were so blessed, would inevitably quarrel with 
them if he attempted to live under their roof,—lodging-houses and their 
harpies are a grave and sad necessity. That is, if he be doomed to 
maintain a genteel exterior on a small income, and to keep up the 
appearance of a gentleman on the wages of an artisan. It is this 
thrice-accursed gentility which is his, yours, mine, everbody’s bane. 
Why on earth should we all live as if there were no such thing as in- 
equality of income in the world, and what great harm would there be 
in our transferring the fustian from our speeches to our backs? Every 
class but our own—and let me openly confess myself a member of the 
great clan of Shabby Genteels—has benefited by the march of civilisa- 
tion. The long-descended peer or the wealthy cotton-lord does not, in 
the present day, enjoy more luxuries in proportion to his means than 
may Hod the labourer, or Flywheel the mechanic. But the small 
annuitant, the poor clerk, the professional man whose briefs or cases 
have not yet arrived—how has his position been improved? Granting 
him any income from eighty to one hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
and then follow him home and examine into his way of life. Lodgings 
at ten shillings a week for a couple of rooms in a third-rate neighbour- 
hood; or a bedroom for a trifle less; or a moiety of a set of chambers, 
with that complication of “limpness, looseness, and larceny,” called a 
laundress, as torturer-in-chief;—such is the home of our representative 
man. I have rung the changes from Pimlico to Camden Town; I have 
tried stuffy parlours, where the smell of blankets oozes through the 
folding-doors, and the flavour of bed-tick asserts itself in every dish; 
I know the second-floors, where there is no bell, and where the meaty 
miasma from the dinner of the man below mocks the unsubstantial 
herring at your economic tea; I lived in Lyon’s-Inn Chambers with a 
gentleman who advertised for a quiet companion, “a reading man 
preferred,” until he danced round my bed with an open razor while 
suffering from delirium tremens; and I have rented an attic bedroom, 
darkened by a parapet and carefully inaccessible in case of fire. My 
experience of discomfort is so catholic in its range, that when I hear 
of a young man beginning life in London, I regard him as a sheep 
for the shearers, and only wonder as to the amount of wool he will 
yield. Helpless, hopeless, and unhappy, I see him through a long vista 
of years, feebly struggling with destiny. Now he objects to his dress- 
shirts being worn by his landlady’s son; now he rudely insists upon 
maintaining proprietorial rights over his own spirit-case; now he fas- 
tidiously murmurs against dirty sheets, and viands at once burnt and 
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raw; but in the end he sees the futility of kicking, and becomes 
hardened and indurated as I am. Oh, ingenuous youth, if Mrs. Grundy 
would only allow you to dress like what you really are, a working-man, 
who does not earn two pounds a week, what palatial accommodation 
you might have! Your comforts would be legislated for; your harpies 
be under police control; your sanitary requirements satisfied by act of 
parliament; and, in place of a sitting- and sleeping-room, “cribbed, 
cabined, and confined,” noble philanthropists, benevolent ladies, and 
princely benefactors would vie with each other in insuring you the 
orthodox number of feet of cubic air around your couch, in affording 
you every facility for your ablutions, and in protecting you from in- 
solence and extortion in the ministrants to your wants. Nay, I will go 
further, and suppose you to be a mere day-labourer or street-hawker, 
and will prove that even under that contingency, your needs would 
be more adequately provided for than now. Warmth, light, venti- 
lation, comfortable house-room, civility, and security are, after all, 
the great desiderata; and throwing gentility to the dogs, I propose 
to show you where these can be obtained for two shillings or even 
eighteenpence a week. Away in the far East, where the penny gaffs, 
the low saloons, and the “ friendly leads” of the larcenous are in active 
operation; where all the predatory instincts of humanity are in full 
swing; where the policeman is the only safe guide; and where watches 
and pocket-handkerchiefs are regarded as flowers and fruit to be plucked 
by the industrious and the deserving,—is situate many an establishment, 
opened on speculation and conducted by private enterprise, wherein the 
weary sojourner may not only rest in peace and safety, but enjoy com- 
forts and even luxuries at will. Diving out of the Whitechapel Road, 
and passing by many a dingy alley and foetid court, until you come to 
the dark and narrow thoroughfare called Thrawl Street, you will, after 
shuddering at the sounds and sights offensively prominent on every side, 
be cheered by the ruddy glare proceeding from two houses which stand 
on opposite sides of the street. What the “Lord Warden” at Dover is 
to the rain-soaked, sea-stained, sick, and weary traveller, after a deck- 
passage on a stormy night, are WILLMOTT’s CHAMBERS to the pedestrian 
wanderer in the hidden portions of Whitechapel and Spitalfields. 

Up a gaily-papered and well-lit passage, on the walls of which a notice 
from the proprietor warns you off, unless you have business to transact 
inside, and pushing at a glass-windowed swing-door, and traversing an- 
other passage equally well-lighted, you pay fourpence at a counter to 
the left, and are at once free of a cheap palace for the night. You have 
been selling matches, or sweeping crossings, or carrying a hod, or seek- 
ing work, and your second shirt, your other suit of clothes, and your 
thick boots, are in the bundle at your back. Taking out the shirt, you 
place the rest of your property in one of the little numbered cabinets or 
lockers provided for each lodger, and either keep the key yourself or 
leave it for security in the hands of the landlord or his representative at 
the bar. The bit of steak you bought just now by Whitechapel Church 
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you leave with him also, and, descending the stairs, you luxuriate in 
good wash before supper. Knowing by experience that soap is an extra, 
you have brought your own; and, first washing out the shirt you have 
been wearing, in one of the linen-tubs ranged round the left side of the 
room, you sluice and lave yourself in cold water to your heart’s content. 
There is a tap above each basin, as well as over every washing-tub, and 
though the stand is at present only of wood, you have the landlord’s 
assurance that a long marble slab is now being prepared, and will be 
erected in a few weeks. Hanging up the shirt you have washed on one 
of the clothes-lines provided, you next, with clean skin, invigorated 
frame, and in fresh linen, proceed to cook your steak at the model range, 
and by the coke-fire, in the “ coffee-room” above. ‘“ The use of plates” 
is included in the fourpence you have paid; and after eating your supper 
in one of the boxes of the spacious well-lit room, you either smoke your 
pipe at one of the nine fires kept going night and day, or chat with 
some of your fellow-lodgers, or take a spell at the newspapers in the 
little reading-room you passed on entering the house. You have to 
rise early in the morning, so retire to bed betimes, and on taking the 
little three-inch doll’s-candle from the man at the counter, you give 
instructions that you may be called at four am. The night-watchman 
will see to this; for it is one of the advertised advantages of the estab- 
lishment that “gentlemen can be called at any hour of the day or 
night.” As you are a single man, your bed is one of a series, ranged, 
hospital-fashion, in a long and airy chamber; but you keep it religiously 
to yourself, and if it is too near your neighbour’s, or more men are 
placed in the room than the printed license posted in its centre allows, 
you can summons your landlord under the Lodging-House Act of 1851, 
or by calling in a police-inspector have your grievance remedied at once. 
Had you been married, you could have had a small apartment for your- 
self and wife for sixpence; and in each case if you stay six nights, 
the seventh is gratuitously thrown in, and the rent en permanence 
made two shillings, or (for married couples) three shillings a week. 

At Surrn’s CHAMBERS in Flower Street, Spitalfields, the same ad- 
vantages are given for threepence a night, or eighteenpence a week; 
and although these are the largest of the cheap hotels—accommodating 
as they do from one to two hundred people nightly—there are countless 
lodging-houses strewed about the lowest neighbourhoods in London 
where similar comforts are provided for a like sum. But you and I, 
brother Shabby-Genteel, are unfitted by previous associations and early 
antecedents for mingling on equal terms with the people we should 
meet either at WILLMoTT’s or SmitTu’s; and I have quoted their hos- 
telries, not as practicable experiments for us, but to show how inferior 
in all essentials are the squalid stuffy lodgings to which we are doomed. 
We want a home of our own; and if we could but doff our cloth 
habiliments, give up our foolish race with that sure-footed functionary 
“the constable,” and call ourselves basket-makers, or wire-workers, or 
firemen, or coopers, or warehousemen, charming chambers would be 
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open to us at from three shillings and sixpence to five shillings a week. 
We might have a set of two, or a set of three, rooms, with every modern 
appliance, the latest thing in ventilators, the most admirable and econo- 
mic of stoves, with a laundry and drying-ground, if we chose to wash 
our own linen, a bath-room for our daily plunge, and withal, the same 
isolation and independence which gives to chambers in an Inn of Court 
their boasted charm. Both Miss Burdett Coutts and the trustees of 
Mr. Peabody’s munificent donation have built model lodging-houses 
for the classes just below our own. They are tenanted by grateful 
people, who have been both morally and materially benefited by the 
solid comforts provided for them; and I now formally appeal to the 
benevolent to extend their kindness to a class of poor, who I hope are 
as deserving, and who I am certain need it as sorely. 

If the Peabody lodging-houses could be transferred from Commercial 
Street, Spitalfields, to Bloomsbury or Tyburnia, the number of middle- 
class young men who would be preserved from misery at home and 
recklessness out of doors is perfectly incalculable. Do away with the 
word “model,” let the chambers be avowedly built for gentlemen, have 
a system of organised service, provide the same conveniences for wash- 
ing and bathing, and you would confer advantages on the community 
to the full as substantial as those now enjoyed by the Spitalfields, or in 
prospect for the Islington, Shadwell, or Bermondsey, tenants. The Daily 
News informed us the other day as to the wages of the men and their 
families now occupying the Peabody rooms; and proved by figures that 
their incomes ranged from 15s. to 30s. a week, with a mean of some 25s. 
throughout the building. We are told that these are the very people 
who need better accommodation than they can at present obtain; and I 
don’t for a moment deny it. Only let us haye fair play. The briefless 
barrister, or the junior Government clerk, is not paid his 30s. a week, 
weekly; but he may be one of “the deserving poor” for all that; and 
if his feelings and wishes were consulted with the same delicacy and 
forethought bestowed upon the honest mechanic, he would have as much 
to be grateful for as the iatter. 

The poor gentlemen of London would appreciate being lifted out of 
the Slough of Despond involved in a dreary, wretched hovel, and a pil- 
fering landlady. Cleanliness, light, and air, are at least as necessary to 
them as to the artisan; they could promise to be as regular in payment 
and orderly in conduct as he; and both their temper and their morals 
would certainly improve under the genial influence of decent surround- 
ings and honest friendly sympathy. The tramp and labourer has been 
legislated for, and has, as I have shown, healthy accommodation for the 
smallest of sums; the skilled workman can find a complete home; and 
it is a positive stigma on the benevolenee of the country that we, who 
are to the full as helpless as any of these, should be left so miserably in 
the lurch. Surely some philanthropic capitalist will earn the gratitude 
of the poor struggling gentilities of London, by building them model 
chambers, and by so lifting them from the mire. 
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Paid in Full. 
By HENRY J. BYRON. 


CHAPTER XXTY. 
PRISCILLA IN PERIL. 


Horace BENTLEY, being one of the most sensitive fellows that ever 
lived, felt as if he had done something very dreadful, and had received 
a severe but fitting punishment. He had always from his earliest 
childhood entertained a peculiar horror of a lie. He scorned the 
man who could tell one; and it must be confessed that he despised him- 
self under the present circumstances thoroughly. 

There had been actually no reason for veiling his visit to Richmond 
in mystery. There was nothing wrong about it. People were in the 
habit of leaving their wives at home in dingy lodgings whilst they them- 
selves flaunted it in fine rooms and revelled in rich dishes every day; 
the world, as a rule, was not hard upon those who so selfishly enjoyed 
themselves. He could not have taken Priscilla with him for several 
reasons. She had no dress fit to go in, for one. She would not dress as 
he wished, however he might din his desires on the point into her ears 
daily. As she was never in the habit of going any where, perhaps a 
dress of the kind would have been superfluous too. But if she had gone 
to Richmond with him, she would have felt out of her element entirely, 
and would have made every body uncomfortable by her prim manner 
and stiff proper ways. Besides, she hadn’t been asked; there was no 
getting over that; it seemed a sort of saving clause in the settlement 
Horace was coming to with his conscience. But why had he told her an 
untruth? why had he not boldly blurted forth, “I’m going to dine at 
Richmond with Sir Charles Soper;” and have done with it? Then again, 
would he have done with it by so saying? Would not Priscilla have put 
all sorts of awkward questions to him, and have driven him into all kinds 
of uncomfortable corners, and have made him mad with cross-examina- 
tion, and the curl of her thin lip at his frequent failures at equivocation? 

He dared not tackle the really vulnerable part of the business. He 
beat about the bush, and walked round the one weak spot with the 
knowledge that he was trying to delude himself, and failing. He was 
well aware that he was up to his eyes in love with Julia Mellington, 
and that was the reason he could not be straightforward and above 
board. Ofcourse there would have been no harm in going to dine at 
Richmond with the pleasant company he had lately left; but going to 
dine at Richmond with the sole object of enjoying a good dinner, and 
going there with the ulterior view of making himself as captivating as 
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possible in the eyes of a lady, were two entirely different things. There 
was no doubt of it; and when Anne Maggs came down upon him like a 
night-capped Nemesis with the news of his wife’s condition, no wonder 
the gay youth turned pale as death, and felt a bitter pang at his thump- 
ing heart. 

Readers rich in the possession of compassionate feelings may expe- 
rience some small pity for the lad too. He had been endowed at his 
birth with a turbulent nature, and he had never known a father’s cor- 
recting influence. No schoolmaster had ever crossed his shoulders with 
arod; for Mrs. Bentley was as tender-hearted a little woman as ever 
breathed, and had petted and coddled her small tyrant, controlling him, 
though with her soft voice, perhaps more successfully than a browbeating 
Busby would have done. Still, the boy had grown up, as the so-called 
tame tigers do, gentle to one creature, but with his fangs ready for 
strangers. There had always been a lordly air about the lad, strangely 
at variance with his social surroundings, which were humble and 
commonplace. He had carried his head high from the cradle. His 
old nurse, Anne Maggs, had fostered his many little proud ways, and 
would sit and wag her head with a great grin, distending her mouth 
and exhibiting an exuberance of gum very astounding to behold. 
How that old woman loved that boy, and how deep a void she felt 
in her heart when he was sent away to school, no pen could adequately 
describe. She cried like an old silly, as she was, as she put together 


the boy’s books; and as for cording his box, it was apparently a 


matter of gigantic and most overwhelmingly complicated difficulty, so 
often did she break down in the attempt; and, sitting upon it, would 
sob away into her apron as if he was going to execution instead of Mr. 
Pellet’s establishment for young gentlemen. It was only when Mrs. 
Bentley appeared likely to join with her that Anne Maggs could sum- 
mon up sufficient fortitude to battle with her feelings, which she did 
very fiercely, frowning hard to stop the tears, and screwing up the 
mouth, which would quiver at the corners spite of all her efforts. But 
when the mother broke down, too, completely, and cried upon the breast 
of her old servant and friend, Anne Maggs came out triumphantly in the 
strong-minded way, and spoke with a tone of mock severity to her mis- 
tress, and told her it was downright wicked, so it was, to fly in the face 
of Providence; and when the boy had a plum-cake as big as a wheel- 
barrow, and pocket-money, and a new knife, and every thing pleasant. 
So at last the mother settled down, and tried to persuade herself it was 
all for the best, and remembered with satisfaction that Mrs. Pellet 
looked a good soul, and had said she would keep her eye upon the little 
boy, and see to his comfort. And then Anne Maggs made tea (her 
invariable custom when any thing ruffling had happened; for, as she 
always declared, “ tea was the most soothingist thing in the world when 
a body’d been worrited”); and so the first evening without Horace 
passed away: and after Anne had seen her mistress to bed, and made 
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her promise not to “go on” any more, she went into her own garret, 
double-locked the door, and howled away until the small hours, with 
her head buried in the bedclothes. 

Mrs. Pellet had undertaken no small task when she had promised to 
keep her eye upon the youthful Bentley. It was not that he was a bad 
boy, or was deficient in intelligence. Indeed, he was, Mr. Pellet declared, 
too sharp for his years, and had a knack of interrupting his master in a 
manner highly unbecoming and excessively irritating. Mr. Pellet was 
a pursy little man, with a pompous manner, a rich thick voice, which he 
considered highly effective, and a big bunch of seals, which he dangled 
as he addressed the boys, and which were popularly supposed in the 
school to be of overwhelming value and to possess cabalistic powers 
of a secret and most mysterious nature. When Mr. Pellet stood with 
his left-hand under his coat-tails, and held the ribbon which supported 
this awful bunch of seals in his right, and fixed his eye upon one par- 
ticular pane of glass in the schoolroom window, the boys knew that he 
was about to air his oratorical powers, and hold forth for the benefit 
of the scholars and Mr. Pym the usher. Mr. Pym the usher,—a 
weak-eyed lymphatic person, in rusty black, who knew a great deal, 
but had met with misfortunes, and whose appetite was considered 
by Mr. Pellet to be his only drawback,—would shake a long fore- 
finger at the boys in front, and pull a more than ordinarily serious face, 
whenever he saw his superior settling himself into the speechifying 
position; and woe betide the boy who should interrupt the flow of the 
Pellet eloquence by an untimely sneeze or the least display of inatten- 
tion. Pellet was of a lenient nature generally, and not given to cor- 
‘poral punishment; but if ever he was induced to forego his principles 
and produce the seldom-seen cane, it would be upon the occasion of an 
interruption to any speech with which he might be favouring his pupils. 
Unfortunately, Horace was not impressed by these oratorical displays. 
He was an irreverent boy, and was seen to occasionally grin at the 
grandiloquent nonsense talked by the head-master; and an uncontrol- 
lable splutter brought down the eye of the outraged Pellet from the 
particular window-pane he had been favouring to the luckless boy who 
was vainly trying to stifle his laughter in his pocket-handkerchief. 
Horace was too honest to tell an untruth, and admitted that something 
the master had said had made him laugh. A heavy frown came over 
the features of Pellet, and poor Pym looked actually paralysed; his 
hands outstretched in an attitude of the greatest horror, and his pink- 
rimmed eyes distended to an alarming width. Eloquent as Pellet gene- 
rally was, he was at a loss for words upon the present occasion. It 
seemed so utterly inexplicable, that a boy—a new boy—should presume 
to laugh at him, and dared to admit it, that the schoolmaster felt 
uncomfortable and small. He did not strike Horace; he was too sen- 
sible for that; but ever after he felt a dread of meeting the audacious 
youngster’s glance when indulging in bursts of eloquence, and would fix 
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his eyes more firmly than ever upon the window-pane, and occasionally 
devise trifling errands on which to send Horace previously to assuming 
the elegant and imposing attitude, the dignified effect of which little 
Bentley had done his best to destroy. So, even when a mere child, at 
his first school, this strong sense of the ridiculous, which amounted 
almost to a vice, made for the boy enemies; for Pellet hated him from 
that moment; and whomsoever Pellet disliked, the faithful Pym felt it 
his bounden duty to loathe. He was not much of a favourite with the 
boys either; for he gave them stinging nicknames, which were always 
appropriate, and stuck to them; and when he was involved in a hand- 
to-hand encounter, he would fight with such ferocity and lasting pluck, 
that boys twice his size were afraid of him; so that the smart little 
Horace strutted about amongst his companions a small bully, who was 
a good deal avoided and generally unpopular. He had grown more 
sensible by the time Phineas Stone’s liberal assistance had allowed him 
to go to the Rev. Mr. Brandle’s; and the superior air of the young men he 
met there, and the improved tone of the place generally, were not with- 
out a certain effect upon the impressionable Horace, though his nature 
remained unchanged; for such natures seldom alter much ; and Horace 
with incipient whiskers and a broken voice was much the same Horace 
who had burst into a laugh at that terror in the eyes of most children 
—the first schoolmaster. 

But we have wandered away from the first-floor in Little Green 
Street, in which the young husband now sat with a white face, 
staring at the anxious worn countenance of his old nurse, who was 
looking down upon him with an expression of mingled affection and 
reproach. 

Anne Mages possessed one of those deeply-lined leaden-coloured 
countenances, which defy those who would fix its age. She had 
looked old when he first entered her mistress’s service; and with 
the exception of a slight deepening of the wrinkles, and a more de- 
cided stoop, she was the same Anne Maggs as of yore; and Horace felt 
ashamed of himself as he looked into her honest face. 

There were traces of tears upon it, and her eyes were swollen; for 
she had broken down a little at the sight of the old house where she 
had spent so much of her life. 

Mrs. Molloy too had wept copiously upon seeing her; and the 
children had clambered about her, and put puzzling questions to her, 
and “ flustered” her a good deal. 

“ Dear, dear, Master Horace, the poor thing’s had a narrow escape ; 
and you away too.” 

Horace could not reply; but he felt like a villain, and his face was 
white as a sheet. 

“ She’s—she’s out of danger, Anne ?” he asked, after some moments’ 
pause. 

* No, that she isn’t; nor won’t be yet awhile.” 
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“Can’t I see her ?” 

“Not at present. The doctor says she’s to be kept as quiet as 
possible.” 

“By Jove!” said Horace, half rising, “if any of those children 
make the least noise, I'll break every bone in their skins.” And he 
looked as ferocious as the Grand Turk. 

“Oh, the children ‘Il be good enough,” replied Anne, with a slight 
toss of the head. 

There was an awkward pause. Anne Maggs, with her mouth drawn 
down, and with an ominous frown upon her brow, was seated on the 
little sofa, tapping her foot upon the floor with a certain irritability 
which was uncommon with her, and which she in vain struggled to 
suppress. 

“Has she every thing requisite, Anne ?” at length asked Horace, 
who had been pacing up and down the room uneasily, and who eyed 
the old nurse askance as he spoke. 

“Oh yes, Master Horace; let me alone for sceing to all that. A 
letter as your dear mother received assured us both as certain things 
wanted attending to; so your mother said, in her kind way, ‘Anne, 
it’s no use your talking any further about it; you must just pop 
some things into a trunk and go up to London immediate.’ ‘ But,’ 
I said, ‘dear heart, what’s to become of you? And she answered with 
one of her merry little langhs one so seldom hears now from her, ‘ Oh, 
never mind me; I’m old enough and ugly enough too, Anne, to take 
good care of myself’ Which she isn’t; for if ever there was a baby, 
that baby is your dear mother. Ugly, too! she! Ha! ha! that’s 
good, as we well know.” Then Anne Maggs’s face grew suddenly very 
serious, and she continued, “ Master Horace, your ma’s a angel, and 
you never write to her. She’d give it me now, this blessed minute, well, 
I know, if she thought I was taking upon myself to say a word to you; 
but, oh, Horace, my dear boy,”—here the nurse’s eyes filled with tears 
— Horace dear, as I nursed from the cradle and loved like my own 


child, why don’t you treat us better? ‘You’ve forgotten us, with your 
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fine friends and your parties and sets-out.” 

The old nurse shook her head sadly as she said this, and Horace bit 
his lip in evident vexation. 

“I’m sure my mother never sent you to London to upbraid me. 
If I have been neglectful, you might make an excuse for me. I’ve 
a great deal to do; and then Priscilla writes, and—and”—here he 
broke down. 

Contact with the world had not improved Horace. He had learnt 
to sneer a great deal at sentimentality, and he was not much affected 
by the overflowing eyes of his old nurse. He was annoyed, too, be- 
yond measure that she should have come up to town so abruptly 
and found him away—away on his pleasure, when his wife was in so 
precarious a state. But he was not going to be talked to by an ignorant 
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old woman like Anne Maggs. Anne was steady and respectable and 
faithful, perhaps; then she was not the sort of servant whom any body 
else would have. Self-interest had a good deal to do with her great 
attachment to his mother. He had grown dreadfully narrow-minded, 
and he was in a tremendous rage; an inward rage which smouldered 
sulkily, and only waited the opportunity to burst forth. He was in 
the humour to kick some one furiously; but there was no one handy, 
and he had been told not to make a noise. So he frowned with ex- 
treme ferocity upon Anne Maggs, and twisted and pulled at his mous- 
tache violently. é 

Anne was not to be frowned down. A soft word would always go 
a great way with that honest creature; but angry speeches were thrown 
away upon her. She saw the threatening outburst preparing for her, 
and, like an old war-horse, snorted defiance at the smell of the powder; 
elevating her nose, and sniffing loudly, a-pink spot of anger visible 
upon each of her otherwise sallow cheeks. 

* At all events—and you'll excuse an old woman, who’s nursed your 
mother when a child on her knee, for speaking her mind—you might, 
I think, have come in a little earlier, considering every thing,” said 
Anne sharply. 

“That may be your opinion, Anne; but you'll permit me to tell 
you that you know nothing about it. People who have business”— 
here the old nurse swept her hand sharply along her knee, as if 
whisking off an imaginary crumb, but in reality exhibiting her con- 
tempt for Horace’s remarks. ‘“ You needn’t sneer, Anne,” observed the 
husband, with a mingled air of haughtiness and injured innocence: 
“T have business very often to see about. I have to work pretty hard 
for my living, I can tell you.” 

Again the contemptuous sweep of the bony hand along the stuff 
dress, and again a most significant sniff. 

Horace paused, and with his hands in his pockets, turned sharply 
round upon his heels and faced his visitor, an indignant frown upon 
his face. 

But Anne Maggs could frown as well as he, and she looked him 
hard and straight in the eye. He quailed beneath her honest gaze, and 
turned again to pacing the room. 

“Funny business, Horace, to keep you out so many hours, to 
require such fine clothes, to flavour you with tobacco-smoke too! 
I should be ashamed of myself.” Here Anne Maggs rose from the 
sofa and turned to leave the room. 

“T told Priscilla before I went out that I was going to Mr. 
Tatlow’s, and—” 

* And you told her a lie, Master Horace,” replied the nurse in a 
hurried undertone, and with her hand on the door. 

Horace caught his breath sharply, and turned scarlet. 

It is an unpleasant thing to be told at any time and by any body, 
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—it is wonderfully unpleasant when told one by a woman, and when 
ws true. 

“ We wanted you; for at one time we thought the poor dear up 
stairs would die; and we sent for you where you said you had gone. 
Mr. Tatlow declared you had not been near him; and also that, from 
certain matters as had happened, you were pretty sure not to go 
to him.” 

Anne Maggs was a woman after all, and she left the room with a 
smile of enjoyment at her triumph. 

Horace felt utterly confounded. It would be doing him an in- 
justice not to add that he also felt very deep shame. For the first 
time in his life he felt a strong contempt for himself. He had com- 
mitted a selfish silly act, and had bungled it sadly. It must be 
confessed that he was more occupied with reflecting on his own 
stupidity and rashness than upon the wife who lay ’twixt life and 
death a half-a-dozen yards from where he stood. When at last he 
thought of her, it was with a frightened feeling, rather than a sen- 
sation of grief. Of course he was very sorry and a little shocked; 
but he didn’t “take it to heart,” as Mrs. Molloy expressed it; and 
though he crept up and listened at the door anxiously, there was a 
lack of genuine feeling about him, which did not surprise the land- 
lady; for Mrs. Molloy had her own notions of her lodger’s nature, 
though she never so much as whispered them even to her husband. 
Horace listened at the door of the sick room; but all was silent; and 
he stepped down again, and throwing himself at full length upon 
the sofa, pressed his hand to his throbbing brow, and proceeded to 
“think over things.” 

He determined to argue away the idea that he had been doing 
any thing wrong, and tried hard to soothe himself with the reflection 
that he had done no more than any one else would have done. 
Suppose Charley Tindal had been married, and had had the chance 
of a pleasant dinner unknown to his wife, how that mercurial youth 
would have jumped at it! Any body would have jumped at it: 
Pulling even. No, scarcely Pulling. He pictured Pulling as matri- 
monially a model; the good sort of husband, who never missed church, 
and would as soon have thought of standing on his head before his 
clerks, as be out after twelve o’clock on Saturday night. Pulling— 
had he accepted such an invitation, which was doubtful—would have 
forced his better-half upon the company, and bored them with a 
display of solemn respectability highly objectionable. Pulling was 
a muff, there was no denying. It had been a very unlucky business 
that his wife should have fallen so severely ill in his absence; and he 
should have felt more comfortable (there was no denying that) if he 
had been straightforward, and told her where he was going. In fact, 
the strongest word he could use against himself was ‘imprudence. He 
had been a little imprudent, because wives are so ridiculously sensitive; 
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and when once they discover that their husband has deceived them 
in ever so slight a trifle, they are suspicious for ever afterwards ; and 
he should have remembered that, and been straightforward even at 
the risk of being thought unkind. He might—had he not been so 
absurdly blind—have given her the desired drive, and have gone to 
Richmond afterwards. Ah, but then if he had, how ill she would 
have been ; for had she not been at death’s-door when stopping quietly 
at home? Why, a drive round the Park might have killed her! 

So, from his very selfishness he extracted some consolation; and, 
all things considered, he questioned whether he was not the injured 
party, after all. 

He burst into a defiant scornful laugh, as his meditations reached 
this satisfactory climax; and had Anne Maggs come upon him at that 
moment, she would have found him more than a match for her. But 
in the midst of this self-satisfaction, a sound pierced the silence, and 
smote him like an accusing spirit. The shrill querulous cry of a 
newly-born infant reached his ear, and a strange wild thrill of joy 
came over him, whilst the tears rose to his eyes with a sudden rush. 


CHAPTER XXY. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 


Hernsuaw Hovse did not improve upon acquaintance. Day by 
day it grew duller and more dreary, and weariness and depression 
settled upon its owner’s spirits. : 

Glenburn, all things considered, was to be pitied; but his obstinacy 
held him to his determination; added to which, the gout came upon 
him again with increased severity, and Ledbitter had a hard time of 
it, and was run off his respectable legs. Nothing sasisfied Glenburn; 
every thing was wrong. Even his valet’s fingers he pronounced 
thumbs ; he was fretful under the manipulation of his excellent body- 
servant, and declared he was getting old and lazy. Ledbitter took 
it all very resignedly; and his imperturbability would have enraged 
a far less irritable person than his lordship. The more Glenburn 
growled, the blander was the smile of the servant; and if the master’s 
gouty leg had been raised to kick the valet, there is no reason to 
believe that Ledbitter would have resented the insult; so placid, so 
meek, and so unselfishly considerate was that amiable attendant. 

Glenburn never suspected his man for a moment. He had never 
done so; and still less did he suspect him now. The old bygone days 
had well-nigh faded from his memory, and his villanies had been too 
numerous to be easily recollected. This very indifference to the wrongs 
he had committed served to increase the desire for vengeance which 
at times burnt with an almost uncontrollable fierceness in the valet’s 
breast. Not that the peer ever boasted of his evil deeds, but he never 
gave a thought to repentance; he never alluded in a tone of regret to 
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the many wrongs he had inflicted, even in his weakest moments—mo- 
ments when he was, as he imagined, hovering over the grave. He 
treated his past life as a dull and uninteresting topic, scarcely worth 
referring to; and he never, by word or deed, gave the man who knew 
his inmost secrets the least cause to imagine that he regretted in the 
least his misspent vicious career. 

So he sat up in his room at Hernshaw House, as he had sat up in 
his room at Portman Square, cursing his illness and every thing else 
beside; and the smooth-tongued Ledbitter waited on him assiduously, 
and only coloured ever so slightly when the man round whom he was 
gradually winding the coils of his revenge spoke to him as he would 
have spokeh to a mongrel cur in the streets. The debt of hate and 
vengeance was slowly but surely approaching payment. Link by link 
the valet was forging the chain that was to bind,the haughty Glenburn 
to bitter shame and misery. The stings he had from time to time 
lately inflicted upon his master had delighted Ledbitter; and when he 
saw the proud bad spirit writhe beneath the artful taunts and carefully- 
worded revelations, the valet felt the sweets of vengeance, and dared 
scarcely think of the great joy of the crushing climax, when that cruel 
nobleman should hang his head in bitterest agony and bow his stiff 
neck beneath the overwhelming accumulation of disgrace. 

The announcement to the world that the beautiful lady who ruled 
the Glenburn mansion so regally was the daughter of a transported 
felon, would be glorious, glorious! But even that was only half a ven- 
geance, after all. If, before this, his wife were to bring shame upon 
him, that would add to the delight he waited for, certainly. “ More 
unlikely things than that,” mutters the valet, as he sits upon his bed, 
after a long and trying evening with his master. Then, before putting 
out his light, a long, long gaze at the little face in the gold frame, 
and then so hard and relentless a look towards the room where he 
sleeps. Oh, so cold and cruel a look upon that white face, and so wild 
a light in those generally lack-lustre eyes! Oh, so strong a quiver, 
too, passing over the firm-set limbs as the beads of perspiration start 
to the tall forehead; and he hides away the picture from his sight, 
and presses his hand to his heart with a look of pain! 

“But even then it would be only partly paid; it must be paid in 
full—paid in full!” And he turns upon his side and falls into a fitful 
slumber. 


“ A better night, my lord, I think,” said the valet, as he handed his 
master a cup of tea with a cheery look. 

“Nothing of the sort—didn’t close my eyes till daybreak,” was the 
surly reply. 

“Can’t make it out why your lordship should have such bad nights, 
I’m sure,” half mused Ledbitter, as he set about his ordinary duties and 
preparations for his master’s breakfast. 
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Glenburn did’ not condescend to reply, but looked through the two 
or three letters his valet had brought him, muttering denunciations 
upon the heads of the writers, and then tossing the letters aside im- 
patiently. 

“No bad news, I hope, my lord,” said Ledbitter, with a well-assumed 
anxiety of expression. 

“No good news, you may be sure,” growled the peer. ‘“ Colches- 
ter’s in the hole himself, and all sorts of complications will arise in con- 
sequence. Confound him, why did he undertake to unravel my tangled 
skein when he has evidently enough to do to look after his own!” 

“Dear, dear! that’s very awkward,” replied the valet, with his finger 
at his lip in a reflective attitude; “dear, dear! now only to think of 
Mr. Colchester being in difficulties; such a placid sort of a gentleman; 
who'd have imagined there was any thing underneath such a comfortable 
calm sort of surface? Bless me, to think of the strange things one 
sees daily!” 

“A regular case of ‘still waters,’ the scoundrel! Look at his letter;” 
and the peer pointed to the large business-looking epistle of his attorney. 

Ledbitter took up the letter with a deferential air, and read it 
very carefully, occasionally giving vent to an exclamation of surprise 
as he perused its contents. Having finished it, he laid it down on 
the chair where his lordship had previously placed it, and sighed 
heavily. 

Glenburn had watched the face of his servant whilst reading the 
letter—watched it through half-closed eyes, but very carefully too. 
The letter spoke of dreadful possibilities, and was balm to the valet, 
who looked serious—even distressed—but in whose inmost soul there 
was delight unutterable. 

“Pleasant letter, that,” said Glenburn. 

“ A dreadful letter, my lord—dreadful!” sighed the valet. 

“ Dreadful!” exclaimed his lordship, sitting up; “I don’t see that 
it’s dreadful, man. Annoying—cursedly annoying, of course—as every 
thing is with me; but I can’t see why it’s dreadful.” 

“ Well, I hope it may not prove so, my lord,” replied the valet, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Jt’s not so uncommon for men to be in difficulties, I suppose,” 
said the peer. 

“No, my lord; but when a man who is intrusted with deeds and 
securities, and I don’t know what, by his clients, gets into difficulties 
himself, he is apt to do strange things; and I must be pardoned for 
repeating that, to me, the letter is little less than dreadful. I had hoped 
that Mr. Colchester had arranged every thing; but if he has been only 
artfully staving-off matters,—if he should make a bolt of it, or any 
thing of that sort,—and any thing more suggestive of some such cata- 
strophe I never read, my lord,—why where are we?” 

. Lord Glenburn turned pale, and looked actually alarmed. After a 
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pause, however, he burst into a loud unpleasant laugh, and calling his 
valet a nervous fool, commenced dressing himself in a hurried fidgety 
way, which assured Ledbitter that the criticism on the lawyer’s letter 
had not been without its effect. A few years ago, and Glenburn would 
have lighted his cigar with Colchester’s letter; but itis marvellous how 
a little prosperity and ease unfit us for the slightest repetition of bygone 
trials and discomfort. The reckless peer, who had laughed all his life at 
what most men would have considered misfortune and disgrace, trembled 
now as he thought of a return of poverty and its attendant shifts, 
straits, and anxieties. He had also begun gradually to discover that 
the one link which bound his wife to him was his wealth. Not that he 
was rich for a peer; but he was rich for the husband of his housekeeper’s 
daughter. He knew, too, that misfortunes seldom come singly; that a 
pecuniary smash would entail other annoyances; and he pictured to 
himself a future of gout, banishment, and domestic misery, which was 
dreadful to contemplate. 

It was no wonder that he should growl more than eyer at the valet, 
who was always with him, and who stung him so often with a smile 
upon his placid face that was almost seraphic. 

His lordship’s manner towards his wife had now assumed more 
the air of the severe guardian than the tolerant husband. If he was 
miserable himself, he could, at all events, enjoy the negative pleasure of 
inflicting misery upon her ladyship. He hated Hernshaw House; but 
he would stop there until he had completely crushed the proud soul of 
his handsome wife. How she must pant, he thought, to be away, in 
the world—the world she had adorned, and which had been so new and 
intoxicating a sphere for the low-born woman he had raised to high 
rank! How she must beat her heart out against the strong bars of her 
cage, as, bruised and bleeding, she falls faint and fluttering upon the 
floor of her dull prison! How weak and helpless she must feel in her 
captivity; how wretched in her loneliness, with the dull sea stretching 
out before her weary eyes like her own blank monotonous future! He 
would stay there till his dying day, if he lived to be a hundred. 

Did Lady Glenburn care for his cruel resolve? did she hang her 
head like a Lady of Shalott? Nota bit of it. So long as that gallant 
Sir Launcelot, Captain Atherton, “floated down” to that particularly 
comfortless Camelot, Hernshaw House, the handsome captive cared very 
little for her incarceration. The gallant captain floated down pretty 
frequently. He generally made a point of going up to see Glenburn 
when his lordship was confined to his room; and as he was the only 
person who ever came to see the invalid, and, moreover, as he invariably 
came laden with gossip of the kind he knew Glenburn cared to hear, he 
was always welcome. 

“Her ladyship quite well, I hope?” he would sometimes say airily, 
as he was leaving. “ Haven’t seen her to-day; s’pose she’s busy. Make 
my regards;” and then he would take his departure. 
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Possibly Atherton had not seen Lady Glenburn on the day men- 
tioned; but he had seen her the day before, be certain, and the day 
before that as well. He saw Lady Glenburn far too frequently for his 
own peace of mind. After all, with the coldest natures, playing with the 
tender passion is a good deal like playing with fire; it’s a dangerous 
game with the most careful players, and there’s no knowing when you 
may get singed. Just as the best and boldest rider eventually breaks 
his neck at a jump a child might clear with ease, the hardened male 
flirt finds himself fluttering, some luckless day, years after he had 
imagined his heart had become passion-proof, and discovers that, tough 
as the organ was, Cupid had spied out the one weak spot, and fired his 
arrow at it with the inevitable result. 

Atherton had commenced hanging after Lady Glenburn from no 
particular motive beyond the desire most dandies possess of cutting out 
all other dandies. He was pleased to find his presence agreeable, and it 
flattered his self-conceit to observe the sparkle in Lady Glenburn’s big 
eyes when he approached her. He was not the only one who observed 
it, of course. Lady Glenburn, as we have said, did not care to disguise 
her feelings, and was far too straightforward in the expression of her 
likes and dislikes. She liked Atherton, and she seemed not to care who 
knew it. The consequence was, every body very soon knew it; and 
people shook their heads, and pitied Glenburn from the bottom of 
their hearts; though what could he ever have expected at his time 
of life? The old bucks were very hard upon him for looking so well, 
and took a great delight in summing up his years and sticking on 
one or two; whilst the young bucks shrugged their shoulders, and 
mentally hoped they should look half as well when they came to 
Glenburn’s age. 

In the midst of the turmoil and glitter of the season in town, a 
man like Atherton was comparatively safe; but in the dull, dreary, 
locality where Hernshaw House was fixed, it was a very different 
matter. There were very few places where the proud Atherton cared 
to carry his stylish person. He was a nobody by birth, and conse- 
quently twice as haughty as those of his companions who were well- 
born. His father had been a gentleman by education, but had inherited 
his money from a parent who had gained it in trade. He was in his 
heart a worshipper of “ blood;” and man of the world as he was, accus- 
tomed to excellent society, in which he shone, he was really a little 
dazzled by the title and aristocratic surroundings of the woman whose 
languishing black eyes told him her sentiments as plainly as words. 
The retired tradespeople and second-rate squires, whose houses dotted 
the neighbourhood and who formed the cream of the local society, Cap- 
tain Atherton treated in the most cavalier manner; and when he ac- 
cepted their invitations, he contrived with great skill to let them see that 
he considered his visit a condescension. Popular opinion was divided in 
the neighbourhood; one party considering him a creature of superior 
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mould; the other set looking on him as a puppy. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the puppy party had it. 

It was a matter of the intensest surprise to the gallant captain when 
he made the discovery that he was falling in love with her ladyship. 
He couldn’t make it out. He summed up her attractions, and came to 
the conclusion that she was simply a rather striking-looking woman. 
Handsome? Well, yes, handsome. Oh, yes, decidedly handsome. But 
what of that? He had mei very many handsome women without falling 
in love with them. Besides, the idea was preposterous; it was youthful 
and spooney. Boys fell in love; men knew better. At the same time 
he must confess he had never seen any one so charming in his life. 
And then—ah! such a sigh, that old Major Tannett looks up in alarm, 
thinking there is something wrong; but Atherton laughs it off, and 
says he suffers fearfully from dyspepsia. 

But a nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse, as the Major know- 
ingly remarks; and if Atherton thinks his supposed secret isn’t public 
property, he is greatly mistaken. Meanwhile Lady Glenburn learns to 
hate her husband more and more every day; and Ledbitter smiles and 
has his suspicions, which of course he keeps to himself. 

But the clouds are gathering, he feels, slowly but surely round the 
head of his noble lordship. 


CuapTeR XXVI. 
MR. COLCHESTER. 

PERHAPS there never was a more respectable-looking man seen than 
Mr. Colchester, Lord Glenburn’s lawyer and man of business. Every 
thing about him spoke of credit, stability, solvency. He looked like 
a pocket edition of the Bank of England, bound in broadcloth, as he 
came into his office of a morning, and ran his fingers through his most 
respectable gray hair, previous to opening his letters and commencing 
the day. He had a bland face, with calm hazel eyes; one of those large 
firmly-set mouths suggestive of complete satisfaction at the state of every 
thing, rather than severity. He had neatly-trimmed whitish whiskers, 
and an imposing double-chin, upon which his most respectable and con- 
tented countenance rested as though it had been a cushion. He had a 
beautiful high broad forehead, which seemed as if it had never known 
a ruffle, so smooth, polished, and calm was its white surface. He had a 
smile for every one, had Mr. Colchester ; but it was a smile that never 
reached his eyes. He had a set of regular, excellent teeth, which he showed 
frequently, and a soft white hand, rather large, but of good shape. He was 
a little portly, as a man of his age should be; and he wore large comfort- 
able double-breasted waistcoats that looked eminently respectable ; and, 
in fact, all his dress was cast in the same marvellous mould, and suited 
him so exactly, that he seemed as much made for his clothes as his 
clothes were for him. It was very generally allowed that Mr. Colchester 
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was “a worthy, excellent person, a model for men of business, and 
altogether a most estimable man.” Such was the summing-up of his 
clients, and he had many; Lord Glenburn’s being the noblest name on 
the tin deed-boxes in his office ; whilst the others consisted of maiden 
ladies with snug incomes, widows left well to do, and other confiding 
creatures who were too stupid or too lazy to look after their own 
affairs. 

Every thing surrounding Colchester partook of the same methodical 
tinge. Nothing in his office was ever out of its place. There was less 
dust than in any other lawyer’s sanctum in London. His clerks were 
all of the same stamp as their employer, and came to their desks regu- 
larly of a morning, as a matter of course, no matter how late they had 
been keeping it up on the previous night ; no matter how splitting was 
the headache, or how bloodshot were the eyes. Mr. Colchester was not 
a severe man ; indeed he might have vied with Ledbitter in blandness 
of manner ; but he was a rigid disciplinarian, and stood no nonsense. 
At rare intervals he had spoken to refractory underlings, and had done 
so in a mild way, smiling from the mouth, as was his custom, the 
while; but somehow the words he spoke seemed to produce more effect 
than if he had blustered and used strong language, and the clerk in 
question would be peculiarly quiet and subdued for the remainder of 
the day ; for Mr. Colchester had a remarkable power of saying the most 
portentous things in a calm easy way that was highly effective. When 
young Rowdeigh first commenced serving his articles with Mr. Col- 
chester, the independent youth seemed to entertain a notion that his 
income warranted him in doing as he pleased, and so he stayed away 
from the office as often as he came ; but only for the first fortnight or 
so. Colchester let him have his fling, but suddenly came down upon 
him one afternoon, when Rowdeigh strolled into the office for his let- 
ters, in such a manner that the young man of property was distinctly 
seen to tremble and turn pale beneath the rebuke of Mr. Colchester. 
After that, Rowdeigh’s opinion that the law was a pleasant easy-going 
profession altered very considerably ; and “the governor” never had to 
speak to him again. There were no lazy clerks in Colchester’s office ; 
no unsteady messengers given to loitering at public-houses. The very 
housekeeper who swept out the rooms was a machine in her way—a 
regular piece of domestic clock-work suited to the establishment. 

Punctually to the hour would the head of that establishment arrive, 
clean-shaven, fresh, and wholesome-looking—the sort of man who im- 
pressed you with a notion that he had passed a good night, enjoyed a 
good breakfast, and revelled in a good brisk walk to town. He was 
evidently in perfect health—that firm,. erect, respectable ornament to 
society ; that straightforward stable gentleman, who was the trusted 
guardian of the fortunes of so many. 

“A great responsibility, my dear friend,” he would sometimes say 
to a client, sweeping with his eye the rows of metal boxes on the office- 
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shelves; “a great responsibility, but a great honour ; a proud position 
that of the man who is intrusted with so sacred a charge. I feel it so, 
I assure you.” 

“A capital thing for the client to have so excellent a man of busi- 
ness to confide in and to trust to,” replies the other, smiling and putting 
on his glove with a pleased look; for the lawyer has held out hopes of 
a speedy termination to that apparently endless law-suit, and the client 
is quite refreshed by the news. 

“Hah, very good of you, my dear friend, to say so; very good. 
Make your mind easy about the business. Jawley and Binns haven’t 
a leg to stand upon—never had.” 

“Well, they’ve contrived to stand on something or other for nearly 
nine years,” replies the client with a ludicrously rueful look. 

“ Ha! ha!” laughs the lawyer, with his shining white teeth glisten- 
ing; “will have your joke, my dear friend.” 

Here the “ dear friend who will have his joke,” and who looks about 
as merry as a mute with the toothache, pulls on the other glove—a 
cloth one, rather unsafe at the tips of the fingers—and, with a heavy 
sigh, departs. 

As the door closes on him, the mechanical smile round the mouth of 
Colchester fades away ; and as he passes his large white hand over his 
broad forehead, he seems to be rubbing out the troubled wrinkles which 
have arisen for a moment, but which vanish beneath the pressure ; for, 
when he brings his hand down again, the face is as calm and as cold as 
ever, and the round chin settles snugly upon the cushion as before. 

To the dear friend with the cloth gloves succeeds another dear 
friend—a little spare old lady, who rumbles up to the office-door in a 
rattling old clarence drawn by a bony old gray horse, and driven by a 
bony old gray coachman. 

This old lady has house-property and rents, and troublesome tenants, 
and a world of worry. She wishes at times she had never inherited 
either her father’s property or her aunt Deborah’s, for she never knows 
what her income is, and occasionally imagines she must finish in the 
workhouse; though her friends, who know what she is possessed of, tell 
her she ought to be very well off indeed ; and, for their parts, they can’t 
see why she shouldn’t look after her own business, instead of leaving 
it to be muddled by a lawyer. Muddled by a lawyer, indeed! The 
old lady smiles a pitying smile when people speak to her like this; for 
the very mention of the word “ muddle” in connection with Mr. Col- 
chester seems too absurd really. Mr. Colchester was regularity and pre- 
cision itself. Nobody else would understand her complicated affairs in 
a hundred years. He had all her deeds and what not; and in his 
hands she was as safe as safe could be. He’d a deal of annoyance, 
poor man, with her troublesome wretches of tenants and people ; and 
the kindness he exhibited in taking all responsibility off her hands, 
and settling and looking after every thing, she could never be too grate- 
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ful for. It was very irritating and vexatious that she should know so 
little about what her income really was, though, she admitted. The 
fatherly manner (not untinged by a certain gallantry of a less paternal 
nature) with which Colchester meets Miss Pinching at the threshold, 
and hands her to an easy-chair, is something out of the ordinary way— 
that is to say, it contrasts very favourably with the politeness of Peck- 
ham, where Miss Pinching dwells, and from which suburban locality 
the bony old gray horse has brought her to-day. 

When seated, Miss Pinching sighs deeply, at which Colchester 
smiles fascinatingly, and rallies Miss Pinching; and contrives by 
an artful word or two to send up the spirits of Miss Pinching sud- 
denly ; and she feels, when she looks at this comfortable man of busi- 
ness, that she is not without a protector, whatever parties at Peckham 
(not possessed of house-property) may say to the contrary. There is a 
certain Captain Galloway, an elderly half-pay, ultra-military, martinet- 
ish admirer of hers, who objects to Colchester on principle, as he finds 
that, after her visits to the lawyer, she is colder in her manner towards 
Peckham generally and Captain Galloway in particular. The chilling 
influence of the legal refrigerator generally hangs about her for some 
days ; for the lawyer is averse to the captain and to any interference, 
and he puts his client against her best friends—so says Peckham; and 
the captain glowers upon the shabby old clarence as he sees it rumble 
past his windows on its way to Colchester’s office. Distraught as Miss 
Pinching appears at the commencement of the interview, it is wonderful 
how she plucks up a spirit gradually, and how she jokes, in her small 
way, with Colchester, who is “such a man,” and finally settles again 
into her shaky old clarence, quite reassured and happy. 

To her succeeds young Tracy Pinkstone, whose creditors are numerous, 
but who has great expectations, and is apt to be reckless in the matter of 
mortgages, post-obits, and the like. Mr. Pinkstone has been cooling his 
heels in the outer office for some time, and isn’t in the best of humours. 
The clerks have been reckoning up the cost of the various stylish articles 
of Mr. Pinkstone’s dress, and appraising his jewelry in their own minds ; 
and have been sneering at him inwardly, and envying him very much. 
Mr. Pinkstone has been whirling his smart little cane about a good 
deal, has whistled most of the popular music of the day, has read 
through the titles of the law-books on the big desk, and has growled 
greatly at being kept, much to the amusement of the office, where the 
supercilious young dandy is not a favourite. At length he is shown 
in to the great man; and the great man reads him a lecture, which is 
sulkily received, and hands him a cheque, which isn’t. It would be 
hopeless to expect this young prig of a fellow to understand the em- 
barrassed and complicated state of his affairs ; and so Colchester does 
not attempt to worry him with confusing details ; and indeed, after 
the lecture is over, rushes into a general discussion upon dogs, prize- 
fighters, and other sporting subjects, with a readiness which would sur- 
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prise Miss Pinching, could she hear it. This is one of Colchester’s 
peculiar gifts. He can suit his discourse to his company with a con- 
versational plasticity very remarkable ; and is ready to chat about the 
bench of bishops, or the last ballet, on the shortest notice. He is care- 
ful never to offend, agreeing in a manly pleasant way with you, not 
servilely, of course; he is always independent apparently, but still he 
seldom contradicts, or if he does, is willing to be convinced and ac- 
knowledge his error very readily. 

Nobody of importance waiting to see Colchester during his interview 
with young Pinkstone, the lawyer exhibits no impatience ; but, on the 
contrary, appears somewhat anxious to detain his brilliant young visitor. 
It is close upon four o’clock ; and it would really seem as though he 
were amusing his client with a view to keeping him at the office until 
after banking-hours. So it appears to young Pinkstone, who pulls out 
his watch suddenly, and discovers he cannot change his cheque to-day, 
which annoys him greatly, and he strides out of the place indignantly. 
There has been nobody of importance waiting, only a poor woman of 
the name of Chigwell, whose husband is “out of the way,” having put 
his name to a bit of paper for a false friend, and been victimised. Mr. 
Colchester is very comforting in his manner to Mrs. Chigwell, but can 
hold out no hope for her, though he has prevailed, he says, upon his 
client to take it by instalments ; at which the poor woman sighs, and 
shuffles off with tears in her eyes. Then there is a lull; and Colches- 
ter, after thinking deeply for some minutes, commences a letter, 
and is at once absorbed in its composition. He is a rapid writer, 
and his hand glides briskly over the paper; and his generally calm 
face flushes as the words flow quickly from his pen. Occasionally he 
pauses, with his palm pressed to his brow ; then he flies again over 
the paper at a furious pace, scarcely stopping to punctuate or cross 
his ?s in the extremity of his excitement. When he has written it, 
he peruses it hastily; and, having sealed it up, sighs heavily, and 
presses his hand to his heart as if to still the loud beatings. Then, 
with a grim smile, he rings for a clerk, and desires him to post the letter 
immediately. 


Mr. Colchester sat with his head buried in his hands long after the 
last clerk had departed; sat in the same reflective attitude, thinking of 
the past and of the future. 

At length he rose and shook himself, and staggered as his dazed 
eyes met the bright glare of the gaslight in the street. Then with an 
effort he put on his top-coat, and went out into the street, closing the 
big heavy door with a bang. Something seemed to render him irre- 
solute after he had shut the door, and he half-turned, as if about to 
re-enter the house; but, with a scarcely perceptible shudder, he again 
faced the street, and walked away from his place of business with a 
quick step. 
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There was a slight fog, which became rapidly thicker; and as Col- 
chester proceeded on his way the atmosphere became heavy, whilst the 
gas-lamps loomed dimly through the gloom. It was a cheerless wretched 
evening, and suited the sullen temper which had come gradually upon 
Colchester. There was no trace of the pleasant look upon his face; all 
was hard, fixed, and cold. The well-cut mouth, that smiled so readily, 
was set firmly, and the lips were pale with lengthened pressure. Col- 
chester walked quickly, with a springy hurried step, very unlike his 
usual steady humdrum respectable gait; and every now and then he 
threw a glance over his left shoulder, as though he fancied he was being 
followed. 

Occasionally he paused, and, placing his hand to his face, seemed 
to reflect deeply; but the rough push of some passer-by would rouse 
him from his reverie, and he would proceed again at an accelerated 
pace, apparently anxious to make up for lost time. Presently he came 
to one of the bridges; and when he had half-crossed it he stopped, 
and, shading his eyes, peered down as if to catch a better view of the 
river. But the fog by this time was thick and heavy, and he could 
see nothing. ‘Then he looked round again, with that strange ex- 
pression, suggestive of a dread that he was followed, and, turning on 
his heel, he bent his steps to the Surrey-side of the Thames, walking 
faster than ever. 

Presently, in turning a corner, he plumped into the arms of a foot- 
passenger. 

“Now, then, my friend,” exclaimed a cheery voice, “look out 
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where you’re going; it’s not quite the sort of evening for a pedestrian © 


5D? 
match.” 
Something in the tone of the speaker’s voice startled Colchester, 


who, with a hurried “ Beg pardon,” was about to proceed, when the 
other laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“Why, Colchester, old boy!” 

Mr. Colchester looked up, and as he did so, the man with the plea- 
sant voice saw that the lawyer’s face was white, and his eyes wild and 
bloodshot. 

“T’m going to see a client, Horrocks,” said the lawyer, in a husky 
voice, which grated strangely on the other’s ear. 

“ Ah,” replied Horrocks, with a laugh; “what an indefatigable fel- 
low you are, to be sure! never idle. Which way are you going? I'll 
walk with you.” 

Colchester flushed suddenly, and then, after a slight pause, said, 

“No, no, Horrocks; it’s a ticklish business, and I want to be by 
myself a bit. I want to arrange matters in my own mind first.” 

“Oh, by all means, old fellow. Good-by;” and the genial Hor- 
rocks was swallowed in three seconds by the fog. 

The lawyer continued his walk, but not at so rapid a pace. Pre- 
sently he turned sharply off from the main road, and made for a rail- 
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way station, which he entered. But he took no ticket, and consulted 
no time-bill. He hurried along the platform, and, without being per- 
ceived, got away past the station, and out on to the complicated lines 
of rails. He walked on, threading his way in the fog between the car- 
riages until he found the road clear, and then he hastened on, with his 
head bent downwards, and his hands clenched tightly. 

There was a strange mixture of dogged determination and nervous 
anxiety in his manner. His mouth was shut firmly, but the muscles 
quivered; and in the flashing eyes there was a look of fear. Still the 
lawyer walked on; and at length the wild shriek of an engine pierced 
the night, and a ghastly smile came over the face of Colchester as he 
heard the welcome sound. 

“ A few moments,” he muttered to himself, “and I shall be past 
the reach of the wretches I have ruined. They will curse my me- 
mory, but I shall not hear them. Come quickly, and crush the life 
out of me;” and the defrauder of the fatherless and the widow, the 
villain who dared not face the world, hurried on to mect his doom with 
eagerness. 

The glowing demon came upon him, and the blood and brains of 
the wicked lawyer bespattered the locomotive as the cruel wheels rolled 
on their ruthless way. 


Mr. Ledbitter entered his master’s room with a very horrified look 


the morning after, and with the newspaper in his hand. 

“Dreadful accident, my lord, happened to poor Mr. Colchester last 
night.” 

** What d’ye mean?” asked Glenburn, turning pale. 

“Why, my lord, it appears he got on to the railway, and the train 
went over him, and killed him. Here are the particulars; dear, dear, 
dear!” and Ledbitter seemed quite cut up about it. 

“That’s no accident, Ledbitter,” said Glenburn, in a low tone, 
after hurriedly perusing the newspaper-paragraph; “it’s suicide, man; 
suicide!” 

Mr. Ledbitter looked greatly shocked. 

“T see it all—the scoundrel!” burst out Glenburn—‘“TI sce it all. 
I always suspected him; there was a peculiar look about him, that I 
mistrusted years ago. We shall have dreadful news in a day or two. 
I'll wager my existence he’s ruined every soul who confided in him.” 

News came, sure enough. Bad news for Glenburn too. Colchester 
had been a greater villain than tongue could tell; and Peckham ex- 
claimed with universal voice, “I told you so,” when poor Miss Pinching 
found herself penniless one fine morning. 

Lord Glenburn learnt his own position with dismay; but her:lady- 
ship bore the sad intelligence with becoming fortitude. Every thing 
had been muddled and misrepresented; and the defrauded creditors 
came down upon the peer pell-mell. 
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Mrs. Gaunt, coming back from town in the midst of this, set it all 
down to Ledbitter, of course, and had a dreadful scene with her mis- 
tress, during which she used very strong language, and stamped about 
like a heavy dragoon. 


Altogether it was not a very pleasant family-party in Hernshaw 
House; and it was wonderful how the valet kept up his spirits; but he 
did, and was calm and cheerful in the midst of the prevailing gloom 
and despondency, little dreaming of the trap Mrs. Gaunt had been 
baiting for him at the first-floor over Mr. Cooney’s shop. 
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A City Flower. 


“Tl-y-a des fleurs animées.” Polite colloquialism. 


To and fro in the City I go, 
Tired of the ceaseless ebb and flow, 
Sick of the crowded mart; 
Tired of the din and rattle of wheels, 
Sick of the dust as one who feels 
The dust is over his heart. 


Again and again, as the sunlight wanes, 
I think of the lights in the leafy lanes, 
With the bits of blue between; 
And when about Rimmel’s the perfumes play, 
I smell no odour of “ Ess Bouquet,” 
But violets hid i’ the green; — 
And I love— how I love!—the plants that fill 
The pots on my dust-dry window-sill,— 
A sensitive sickly crop,— 
But a flower that charms me more, I think, 
Than cowslip or crocus, or rose or pink, 
Blooms in a milliner’s shop. 


Hazel eyes that wickedly peep, 

Flash, abash, and suddenly sleep 
Under the lids drawn in; 

Ripple of hair that rioteth out, 

Mouth with a half-born smile and a pout, 
And a baby-breadth of chin; 

Hands that light as the lighting bird 

On the bloom-bent bough, and the bough is stirred 
With a delicate ecstasy; 

Fingers tipped with a roseate flush, 

Flicking and flirting a feathery brush 
Over the papery bounetry,— 














A CITY FLOWER. 


Till the gauzy rose begins to glow, 

And the gauzy hyacinths break and blow, 
And the dusty grape grows red; 

And the flaunting grasses seem to say, 

“Do we look like ornaments—tell us, I pray— 
Fit for a lady’s head?” 

And the butterfly wakes to a wiry life, 

Like an elderly gentleman taking a wife, 
Knowing he must be gay; 

And all the bonnets nid-noddle about 

Like chattering chaperones set at a rout, 
Quarrelling over their play. 


How can I otherwise choose than look 

At the beautiful face like a beautiful book, 
And learn a tiny part? 

So I feel, somehow, that every day 

Some flake of the dust is brushed away, 
That had settled over my heart. 











Walter Savage Landor. 


“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife; 
Nature I lov’d, and next to nature art; 
I warm’d both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” * 


WITHOUT any particular reason, this beautiful rhyme had been haunt- 
ing me, like music, for some days, when I read in the papers that 
Walter Savage Landor was dead. 

The old man of letters has departed, bequeathing to us a few not 
at all popular volumes. Yet is each as a casket of graven gems, dear 
to the lovers of Greek art. His works are, indeed, miracles of art, un- 
surpassed for expressiveness and construction; noble and significant 
lessons for all young writers, word-squanderers, epithet-mongers, hap- 
hazard scribblers,—that great multitude which no man could number. 

I intend no formal discussion or review of these works: I will but 
choose one among them, and say my word or two on that text. Walter 
Savage Landor is best known by his Jmaginary Conversations. Per- 
haps they are more popular than his other writings, partly because 
they are more amusing. They may be also the most deserving of 
popularity; but to my own thinking, Pericles and Aspasia is Lan- 
dor’s finest work. It certainly contains sweeter passages than I can 
remember to have read any where else. True, the bulk of it is mere 
criticism ; but when illustrated so beautifully, criticism itself becomes 
poetry. 

The quantity of new theories and notions about ancient matters 
in which you and I probably take not the slightest interest,—such as 
the origin of the Romans, half-a-dozen political speeches of Pericles, 
and abundance of other matter, speculative and critical,—are so many 
stumbling-blocks to us. “ Let him stow away his erudition somewhere 
else,” we say. “ What do we care about the Chalcidians, the Samians, 
and a whole fagot of other little states ?” And yet all this may serve 
to relieve the beautiful letters that are scattered here and there; ex- 
quisite vignettes that touch one home with their completeness, grace, 
and life. Whole idyls of Theocritus are compressed into half a page. 
Here we find no vulgar descriptions of costumes and ceremonies got 
up, such as swell the pages of certain popular pseudo-classic romances; 
but the spirit of a Greek poct,—knowledge that prevents his tripping 
into inconsistencies, while devoid of the slightest ostentation. His 
pictures have the sculptured graciousness of outline which adorns the 
walls of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 





* Last Fruit off an Old Tree, by W. 8. L. 
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Take this one, painted in a few words. Aspasia is writing of the 
“playful girl” Agapenthe. 

“Seated on an amphora in the aviary, she was stroking the neck 
of a noble peacock, while the bird pecked at the berries on a branch 
of arbutus in her bosom.” 

I know not a more striking instance of the pictorial power of 
language. Is there no pre-Raffaellite of them all to put it on canvas ? 
How delightful is the whole description of those two Asian girls ! 

There are some charming passages about Alcibiades. His intro- 
duction to Aspasia in the theatre; his impertinence to her the next 
morning ; his rushing about Athens to gain the soldiery when she is 
impeached of impiety; and his sad functions at the end,—compose an 
interesting and masterly sketch. 

No author has conceived female character more beautifully than 
Landor. The letters of Aspasia and Cleone are full of the sweetest, 
most bewitching womanliness. Cleone, crossed in hopeless love, is 
even more lovable than her irresistible friend. How nobly she says 
to Aspasia: 

“Those who tell us that love and grief are without fancy and in- 
vention, never knew invention and fancy, never felt grief and love 


The thorns that pierce most deep are prest 
Only the closer to the breast ; 

To dwell on them is now relief, 

And tears alone are balm to grief.” 


The pathos of this drama can hardly be surpassed. Death has never 
been described with more feeling, or, if I may so say, with purer taste. 
The death of Xeniades is touching in the extreme. When Alcibiades 
has to relate to Aspasia the death of Pericles, he gives her a moving 
proof of the tenderness of his heart; and then adds: 

“The statesman, the orator, the conqueror, the protector, had died 
away ; the philosopher, the humane man, yet was living 
few minutes more.” 

Alcibiades has also to announce to the widow of Pericles the death 
of her dearest friend Cleone: 

“ Aspasia! she will gladden your memory no more. Never more 
will she heave your bosom with fond expectancy. There is no one to 
whom in the pride of your soul you will run with her letters in your 
hand. He upon whose shoulder you read them in my presence lies 
also in the grave. The last of them are written.” 

And here endeth Pericles and Aspasia. 

Much of this work appears to relate to our own time, thinly veiled 
by a foreign and antique garb. There is one reason why Landor laid 
his scenes in another age and country, which is particularly cogent. 
He was naturally of a solemn and religious cast of sentiment, and, in 
order to satisfy his own conceptions, was constrained to mix religion 
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in his works,—a matter quite impossible had he assigned a modern 
date to his scenes, as he was evidently a freethinker. 

Socrates the author puts quite into the shade. He was a talker, a 
sophist ; one of those whom Landor hated, and «nathematised as the 
indulgers in flimsy disquisitions, spoilers of young men. Of Socrates 
Aspasia writes to Anaxagoras that he “never could resist an oppor- 
tunity of wrangling, while a sophist or a straw was before him.” 

Anaxagoras is very finely drawn. You can see that Landor elabo- 
rated this portrait of a philosopher with the most affectionate lingering 
touches, and with a fellow-fecling that made him wondrous kind. It 
is probable that Anaxagoras is permitted to express to us a portion of 
Landor’s own opinions, philosophical and theological. 

This is how the exile of Lampsacos writes to Aspasia : 

“Philosophy is but dry bread: men will not live on it, however 
wholesome : they require the succulent and exciting cup of religion. 
We differ in bodily strength, in compactness of bone, and elasticity of 
sinew ; but we all are subject to the same distemperature in the nobler 
animators of the frame—the brain and blood. Thus it is in creeds: 
the sage and simple, the ardent enthusiast and the patient investigator, 
fall into and embrace with equal pertinacity the most absurd and re- 
volting tenets. There are as many wise men who have venerated the 
ibis and cat, as there are who have bent their heads before Zeus and 
Pallas. No extravagance in devotion but is defended by some other 
towering above it; no falsehood but whose features are composed to 
the semblance of truth. By some people those things are adored that 
eat them ; by others those that they eat. Men must rest here. Super- 
stition, satiated and gorged, can go no further.” 

Differ from this Pagan as much as you will, but nevertheless accept 
from him a lesson in discretion, ye Christian Polemics ! 

“ Be cautious, O Aspasia! of discoursing on philosophy. Is it not 
in philosophy as in love ? the more we have of it, and the less we talk 
about it, the better. Never touch upon religion with any one. The 
irreligious are incurable and insensible ; the religious are morbid and 
irritable: the former would scorn, the latter would strangle you. It 
appears to me not only a dangerous, but, what is worse, an indelicate 
thing to place ourselves where we are likely to see fevers and frenzies, 
writhings and distortions, debilities and deformities. Religion at 
Athens is like a fountain near Dodona, which extinguishes a lighted 
torch, and which gives a flame of its own to an unlighted one held 
down to it. Keep it in your chamber, and let the people run about 
with theirs ; but remember it is rather apt to catch the skirts.” 

Hear the retired philosopher describe himself in retreat: 

“. . . We all are either fishermen or vine-dressers here. I myself 
am a chief proprietor; my tenement is small, but my vineyard is spa- 
cious as any about; it is nearly a hundred of my paces broad; its length 
I cannot tell you, for in this direction it is too steep for me to walk up 
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it. . . . The people love me; for I am no philosopher here, and have 
scarcely a book in the house. I begin to find that eyes are valuables, 
and books utensils. Sitting at my door, I am amused at the whistle of 
curlews, and at their conyolutions and contentions for a better posses- 
sion than a rabble’s ear. Sometimes I go down and enjoy a slumber 
on the soft deep sands; an unexpected whisper and gentle flap on the 
face from the passing breeze awakens me, or a startling plash from the 
cumbersome wave as it approaches nearer. Idleness is as dear to me, 
reflection as intense, and friendship as warm as ever... . Yes, Pericles! 
Friendship may pause, may question, may agonise; but her semblance 
alone can perish. My moon is in her last quarter, and my days ought 
now to be serene; they are so.” 

Again, how beautifully he writes to Aspasia! 

“Believe me I am not unhappy. I am not deprived of my friends. 
Imagination is little less strong in our later years than our earlier. 
True, it alights on fewer objects; but it rests longer on them and sees 
them better. This is the pleasantest part of life. Oblivion throws her 
light covering over our infancy; and soon after we are out of the cradle 
we forget how soundly we have been slumbering, and how delightful 
were our dreams. ‘Toil and pleasure contend for us almost the instant 
we rise from it; and weariness follows, whichever has carried us away. 
We stop awhile, look about ns, wonder to find we have completed the 
circle of existence, fold our arms, and fall asleep again.” 

I find it very difficult to restrain my hand in quoting from these 
favourite volumes; just as, lingering in a field of flowers, one gathers 
yet and yet another. 

Let me stop to pluck this delicious little compliment of an old poet 
to a young beauty: 

* Love ran with me, then walk’d, then sate, 
Then said, ‘ Come, come ! it grows too late ? 
And then he would have gone.. but..no.. 
You caught his eye ; he could not go.” 


There is an obscurity about Landor’s descriptions sometimes which 
one is at a loss to reconcile with the perfection of them at others. He 
accuses the school he calls “queer” of Phrygianising with hot biting 
curling-irons easy and natural sentiments, till one is a whole day unra- 
velling and winding them off on the distaff. He himself has a way of 
riddling which is by no means easy and natural, and it frequently costs 
one a long time to penetrate his meaning, which is twisted into an irre- 
cognisable form. I confess much of it is still unintelligible to me. I 
cannot understand a word, for instance, of those lines of some one bidd- 
ing adieu to Athens (at the end of the first volume), and the application 
to himself: “TI musé live, you may.” Alas, what swagger! One would 
fancy Landor could do nothing ungraceful, so perfectly classic was he. 
Yet no man wrote more ungracefully with regard to himself. The 
moment he began on that topic, he would start, fret, and stare like an 
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agitated bull. One might fancy he had received some dreadful in- 
dignity,;some immeasurable wrong, from the whole human race com- 
bined, judging by the strange and passionate tone in which he talked! 
Calling all the world bad names, he claimed for himself “calm con- 
sciousness of plastic power, immovable superiority, with ‘a portion im- 
measurably great of the gods’ wisdom, their authority, and their — 
duration.” 

No doubt Landor was a disappointed author; and I suppose every 
author, conscious of genius, who lives to old age with so few readers, 
and still fewer admirers, must be the same. The attempts he may make 
to, disguise it are all less likely to impose upon others than to delude 
himself. A disappointed man of genius may persuade himself there is 
nothing he despises so heartily as popularity; but he rarely succeeds in 
convincing any body else that he does so. On the contrary, we all 
know that if the fire of public applause were once alight in his grate, his 
domestic interior would be very different from what it is now. We 
know he would come out of his chill misanthropic corner, where he 
has been sitting this while so glum and self-involved, that his face 
would cheer up, his heart throb, and his whole being become new 
and happy. 

I am sure that Wordsworth, who lived to see himself lifted triumph- 
antly by one generation out of the ditch into which he had been pitched 
by another, must have felt infinitely more comfortable when his clothes 
were clean and dry, and infinitely more in charity with the world. Not 
all who fold up their pages for a serener time can be supposed to be 
endued with heavenly patience. Neglect, though a negative, is a real 
affliction, a bitter draught; and not the less bitter that we try to gulp 
it down without making faces. Posthumous fame, too (the antici- 
pation of which is the thin diet these philosophers have; to live on), is 
but a precarious reversion; and many a man of genius must be content 
to have but a slender stream of readers through the time his books last. 
How many people—rather, how few—would think of purchasing Sir 
Thomas Browne’s works? Landor, I fear, is among this order, and 
will never be a popular author. He himself said: “I suppose some 
half-dozen persons in England possess my books, and perhaps three are 
capable of understanding them.” 

But if Landor was a disappointed, he was not a soured, man. He 
had a nature full of sympathy and sensibility. In nothing was he more 
hearty than in his liberal kindliness to young literary aspirants, and 
his ready appreciation of any merit in what they did. I, myself, pre- 
serve with grateful (now with something of tender) care those blotted 
lines of heartening praise in the old man’s bad handwriting, that made 
me so proud and so happy. A word in season how good is it! Lan- 
dor’s generosity of feeling on this subject is manifest in the following 
sentences : 

“In youth the appetite for fame is strongest. It is cruel and in- 
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human to withhold the sustenance which is necessary to the growth, if 
not existence, of genius; sympathy, encouragement, commendation. 
Praise is not fame ; but the praise of the intelligent is its precursor. . . . 
Many will pass by; many will take the other side; many will cherish 
the less deserving ; but some one, considerate and compassionate, will 
raise up the neglected; and where a strong hand does it, several less 
strong will presently be ready to help... . Alas! not always.” * 

This quick charity of precious praise; this helpful sympathy of the 
strong with the weak; this fearlessness of self-committal in recording a 
favourable verdict which may never be confirmed by the popular voice, 
—these are gracious, notable, too rare traits in the character of a great 
author. Too often he denies the word in season; too often he grudges 
the notice till it is no longer needed; too often he “looks with uncon- 
cern on a man struggling in the water, and when he has reached ground 
encumbers him with help.”t All honour, then, to Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, who withheld not his hand from his brother. 


Mary Broruerton. 





* Imaginary Conversation between Archdeacon Hare and Walter Savage Landor, 
t Johnson’s Letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
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Che Doctor's Wife. 


By THE AuTHor or “ Lapy AUDLEY’s SECRET,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

BETWEEN TAVO WORLDS. 
A SOLEMN calm came down upon the house at Graybridge, and for the 
first time Isabel Gilbert felt the presence of death about and around 
her, shutting out all the living world by its freezing influence. The 
great iceberg had come down upon the poor frail barque. It almost 
seemed to Isabel as if she and all in that quiet habitation had been 
encompassed by a frozen wall, through which the living could not 
penetrate. 

She suffered very much; the morbid sensibility of her nature made 
her especially liable to such suffering. A dull remorseful pain gnawed 
at her heart. Ah, how wicked she had been! how false, how cruel, how 
ungrateful! But if she had known that he was to die—if she had only 
known—it might all have been different. The foreknowledge of his 
doom would have insured her truth and tenderness; she could not 
have wronged, even by so much as a thought, a husband whose days 
were numbered. And amid all her remorse she was for ever labouring 
with the one grand difficulty—the difficulty of realising what had hap- 
pened. She had needed the doctor’s solemn assurance that her husband 
was really dead before she could bring herself to believe that the white 
swoon, the chill heaviness of the passive hand, did indeed mean death. 
And even when she had been told that all was over, the words seemed 
to have very little influence upon her mind. It could not be! All the 
last fortnight of anxiety and trouble was blotted out, and she could 
only think of George Gilbert as she had always known him until that 
time, in the full vigour of health and strength. 

She was very sorrowful; but no passionate grief stirred her frozen 
breast. It was the shock, the sense of horror that oppressed her, rather 
than any consciousness of a great loss. She would have called her hus- 
band back to life; but chiefly because it was so horrible to her to know 
that he was there—near her—what he was. Once the thought came 
to her—the weak selfish thought—that it would have been much easier 
for her to bear this calamity if her husband had gone away, far away 
from her, and only a letter had come to tell her that he was dead. She 
fancied herself receiving the letter, and wondering at its black-edged 
border. The shock would have been very dreadful; but not so horrible 
as the knowledge that George Gilbert was in that house, and yet there 
was no George Gilbert.’ Again and again her mind went over the same 
beaten track; again and again the full realisation of what had happened 
slipped away from her, and she found herself framing little speeches— 
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penitent, remorseful speeches—expressive of her contrition for all past 
shortcomings. And then there suddenly flashed back upon her the too 
vivid picture of that deathbed scene, and she heard the dul! thick voice 
murmuring feebly words of love and praise. 

In all this time Roland Lansdell’s image was shut out of her mind. 
In the dense and terrible shadow that filled all the chambers of her 
brain, that bright and splendid figure could have no place. She thought 
of Mr. Colborne at Hurstonleigh now and then, and felt a vague yearn- 
ing for his presence. He might have been able to comfort her perhaps, 
somehow; he might have made it easier for her to bear the knowledge 
of that dreadful presence in the room upstairs. She tried once or twice 
to read some of the chapters that had seemed so beautiful on the lips 
of the popular curate: but even out of that holy volume dark and ghastly 
images arose to terrify her, and she saw Lazarus emerging from the 
tomb livid in his grave-clothes: and death and horror seemed to be 
every where and in every thing. 

After the first burst of passionate grief, bitterly intermingled with 
indignation against the woman whom she believed to have been a wicked 
and neglectful wife, Matilda Jeffson was not ungentle to the terror- 
stricken girl so newly made a widow. She took a cup of scalding tea 
into the darkened parlour where Isabel sat, shivering every now and 
then as if with cold, and persuaded the poor frightened creature to take 
a little of that comforting beverage. She wiped away her own tears 
with her apron while she talked to Isabel of patience and resignation, 
submission to the will of Providence, and all those comforting theories 
which are very sweet to the faithful mourner, even when the night-time 
of affliction is darkest. 

But Isabel was not yet a religious woman; the faith that is stronger 
than death was not hers in this hour of terror; she was only trying 
to be good—only trying, after her own simple, half-childish fashion, to 
resemble those holy and happy creatures whose pure lives she had heard 
Mr. Colborne describe, dwelling with tender, rapturous earnestness upon 
the perfection of their existence here, the splendour of their reward 
hereafter. She was only trying to be good; and the new current of her 
life had been disturbed by George Gilbert’s death, as by a sudden tem- 
pest. She was a child again, weak and frivolous, frightened by the 
awful visitant who had so newly entered that house. All through the 
evening of her husband’s death she sat in the little parlour, sometimes 
trying to read a little, sometimes idly staring at the tall wick of the 
tallow-candle, which was only snuffed once in a way—when Mrs. Jeff- 
son came into the room “to keep the scared creature company for a 
bit,” she said to her husband, who sat by the kitchen-fire with his el- 
bows on his knees and his face hidden in his hands, brooding over those 
bygone days when he had been wont to fetch the dead man from that 
commercial academy in the Wareham Road. 

There was a good deal of going in and out, a perpetual tramp of 
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hushed footsteps moving to and fro, as it seemed to Isabel; and Mrs. 
Jeffson, even in the midst of her grief, appeared full of some kind of 
business that kept her astir all the evening. The Doctor’s Wife had 
imagined that all voice and motion must come to an end—that life it- 
self must make a pause—in a house where death was. Others might 
feel a far keener grief for the man that was gone; but no one felt so 
deep an awe of death as she did. Mrs. Jeffson brought her some sup- 
per on a little tray late in the evening; but she pushed it away from 
her and burst into tears. There seemed a kind of sacrilege in this 
carrying in and out of food and drink while he lay upstairs; he, whose 
hat still hung in the passage without, whose papers and ink-bottles and 
medical books were all primly arranged in one of the little vulgar cup- 
boards by the fireplace. Ah, how often she had hated those medical 
books for being what they were, instead of editions of Zanoni and Ernest 
Maltravers! and it seemed wicked even to have thought unkindly of 
them, now that he to whom they belonged was dead. 

It was quite in vain that Mrs. Jeffson urged her to go upstairs to 
the room opposite that in which the surgeon lay; it was quite as vainly 
that the good woman entreated her to go and look at him, now that he 
was lying so peacefully in the newly arranged chamber, to lay her hand 
on his marble forehead, so that no shadow of him should trouble her in 
her sleep. The girl only shook her head forlornly. 

“I’m afraid,” she said, piteously—“I’m afraid of that room. I 
never thought that he would die. I know that I wasn’t good. It was 
wicked“to think of other people always, and not of him; but I never 
thought that he would die. I knew that he was good to me; and I 
tried to obey him: but I think I should have been different if I had 
known that he would die.” 

She pulled out the little table-drawer where the worsted socks were 
rolled-up in fluffy balls, with needles sticking out of them here and 
there. Even these were a kind of evidence of her neglect. She had 
cobbled them a little during the later period of her married life,— 
during the time of her endeavour to be good,—but she had not finished 
this work or any other. Ah, what a poor creature she was, after all! 
—a creature of feeble resolutions, formed only to be broken; a weak 
vacillating creature, full of misty yearnings and aspirings—resolving 
nobly in one moment, to yield sinfully in the next. 

She begged to be allowed to spend the night downstairs on the 
rickety little sofa; and Mrs. Jeffson, seeing that she was really op- 
pressed by some childish terror of that upper-story, brought her some 
blankets and pillows, and a feeble little light that was to burn until 
daybreak. 

So in that familiar room, whose every scrap of shabby furniture had 
been a part of the monotony of her life, Isabel Gilbert spent the first 
night of her widowhood, lying on the little sofa, nervously conscious of 
every sound in the house; feverishly wakeful until long after the morn- 
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ing sun was shining through the yellow-white blind, when she fell into 
an uneasy doze, in which she dreamt that her husband was alive and 
well. She did not arouse herself out of this, and yet she was never 
thoroughly asleep throughout the time, until after ten o’clock; and 
then she found Mrs. Jeffson sitting near the little table, on which the 
inevitable cup of tea was smoking beside a plate of the clumsy kind of 
bread-and-butter inseparably identified with George Gilbert in Isabel’s 
mind. 

“'There’s somebody wants to see you, if you’re well enough to be 
spoken to, my dear,” Matilda said, very gently; for she had been con- 
siderably moved by Mrs. Gilbert’s penitent little confession of her short- 
comings as a wife; and was inclined to think that perhaps, after all, 
Graybridge had judged this helpless schoolgirl creature rather harshly. 
“Take the tea, my dear; I made it strong on purpose for you; and try 
and cheer up a bit, poor lassie; you’re young to wear widow’s weeds; 
but he was fit to go. If all of us had worked as hard for the good of 
other folks, we could afford to die as peaceful as he did.” 

Isabel pushed the heavy tangled hair away from her pallid face, and 
pursed-up her pale lips to kiss the Yorkshirewoman. 

“ You're very kind to me,” she said; “you used to think that I was 
wicked, I know; and then you seemed very unkind. But I always 
wished to be good. I should like to have been good, and to die young, 
like George’s mother.” 

It is to be observed that, with Isabel’s ideal of goodness there was 
always the association of early death. She had a vague idea tliat very 
religious and self-denying people got through their quota of piety with 
tolerable speed, and received their appointed reward. As yet her no- 
tions of self-sacrifice were very limited; and she could scarcely have 
conceived a long career of perfection. She thought of nuns as crea- 
tures who bade farewell to the world, and had all their back-hair cut 
off, and retired into a convent, and died soon afterwards, while they 
were still young and interesting. She could not have imagined an 
elderly nun, with all a long monotonous life of self-abnegation behind 
her, getting up at four o’clock every morning, and being as bright and 
vivacious and cheerful as any happy wife or mother outside the con- 
vent-walls. Yet there are such people. 


Mrs. Gilbert took a little of the hot tea, and then sat quite still, 
with her head lying on Matilda Jeffson’s shoulder, and her hand clasped 
in Matilda’s rough fingers. That living clasp seemed to impart a kind 
of comfort, so terribly had death entered into Isabel’s narrow world. 

“Do you think you shall be well enough to see him presently, poor 
lassie?” Mrs. Jeffson said, after a long silence. “I shouldn’t ask you; 
only he seems anxious-like, as if there was something particular on his 
mind; and I know he’s been very kind to you.” 

Isabel stared at her in bewilderment. 
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“T don’t know who you’re talking of,” she said. 

“ It’s Mr. Raymond from Conventford. It’s early for him to be so 
far as Graybridge; but he looks as pale and worn-like as if he’d been 
up and about all night. He was all struck of a heap-like when I told 
him about our poor master.” 

Here Mrs. Jeffson had recourse to the cotton-apron which had been 
so frequently applied to her eyes during the last week. Isabel huddled 
a shabby little shawl about her shoulders; she had made no change in 
her dress when she had lain down the night before; and she was very 
pale and wan, and tumbled and woebegone, in the bright summer light. 

“Mr. Raymond! Mr. Raymond!” She repeated his name to herself 
once or twice, and made a faint effort to understand why he should 
have come to her. He had always been very kind to her, and asso- 
ciated with his image there was a sense of sound wisdom and vigorous 
cheerfulness of spirit. His presence would bring some comfort to her, 
she thought. Next to Mr. Colborne, he was the person whom she would 
most have desired to see. 

“Tl go to him, Mrs. Jeffson,” she said, rising slowly from the sofa. 
“ He was always very good to me. But, oh, how the sight of him will 
bring back the time at Conventford, when George used to come and see 
me on Sunday afternoons, and we used to walk together in the cold 
bare meadows!” 

That time did come back to her as she spoke: a gray colourless 
pause in her life, in which she had been—not happy perhaps, but con- 
tented. And since that time, what tropical splendour, what a gorgeous 
oasis of light and colour, had spread itself suddenly about her path! a 
forest of miraculous flowers and enchanted foliage that had shut out all 
the everyday world in which other people dragged out their tiresome 
existences—a wonderful Asiatic wilderness, in which there were hidden 
dangers lurking, terrible as the cobras that drop down upon the tra- 
veller from some flowering palm-tree, or the brindled tigers that prowl 
in the shadowy jungle. She looked back across that glimpse of an 
earthly paradise to the old dull days at Conventford; and a hot blast 
from the tropical oasis seemed to rush in upon her, beyond which the. 
past spread far away like a cool gray sea. Perhaps that quiet neutral- 
tinted life was the best, after all. She saw herself again as she had 
been; “engaged” to the man who lay dead up-stairs; and weaving a 
poor little web of romance for herself even out of that prosaic situation. 

Mr. Raymond was waiting in the best parlour,—that sacred cham- 
ber, which had been so rarely used during the parish surgeon’s brief 
wedded life,—that primly-arranged little sitting-room, which always 
had a faint odour of old-fashioned pot-pourri; the room which Isabel 
had once yearned to beautify into a bower of chintz and muslin. The 
blind was down, and the shutters half-closed; and in the dim light 
Charles Raymond looked very pale. 

“ My dear Mrs, Gilbert,” he said, taking her hand and leading her 
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to a seat; my poor child,—so little more than a child,—so little wiser 
or stronger than a child,—it seems cruel to come to you at such a time; 
but life is very hard sometimes—” 

“Tt was very kind of you to come,” Isabel exclaimed, interrupting 
him; “I wanted to see you, or some one like you; for every thing 
seems so dreadful to me. I never thought that he would die.” 

She began to cry, in a weary helpless way, not like a person moved 
by some bitter grief; rather like a child that finds itself in a strange 
place, and is frightened. 

“* My poor child, my poor child!” 

Charles Raymond still held Isabel’s passive hand, and she, felt tears 
dropping on it; the tears of a man, of all others the last to give way 
to any sentimental weakness. But even then she did not divine that 
he must have some grief of his own—some sorrow that touched him 
more nearly than George Gilbert’s death could possibly touch him. 
Her state of feeling just now was a peculiarly selfish state, perhaps; for 
she could neither understand nor imagine any thing outside that 
darkened house where death was supreme. The shock had been too 
terrible and too recent. It was as if an earthquake had taken place, 
and all the atmosphere round her was thick with clouds of blinding 
dust produced by the concussion. She felt Mr. Raymond’s tears 
dropping slowly on her hand; and if she thought about them at all, 
she thought them only the evidence of his sympathy with her childish 
fears and sorrows. 

“T loved him like my own son,” murmured Charles Raymond, in a 
low tender voice. “If he had not been what he was,—if he had been 
the veriest cub that ever disgraced a good old stock,—I think even 
then I should have loved him as dearly and as truly for her sake. Her 
only son! I’ve seen him look at me as she looked when I kissed her in 
the church on her wedding-day. So long as he lived, I should have 
never felt that she was really lost to me.” 

Isabel heard nothing of these broken sentences. Mr. Raymond 
uttered them in low musing tones, that were not intended to reach any 

.mortal ears. For some little time he sat silently by the girl’s side, 
with her hand still lying in his; then he rose and walked up and 
down the room with a soft slow step, and with his head drooping. 

“You have been very much shocked by your husband’s death?” he 
said at last. 

Isabel began to cry again at this question,—weak hysterical tears, 
that meant very little, perhaps. 

“Oh, very, very much,” she answered; “I know I was not so good 
as I ought to have been; and I can never ask him to forgive me now.” 

“You were very fond of him, I suppose?” 

A faint blush flickered and faded upon Isabel’s pallid face; and 
then she answered, hesitating a little, 

“He was very good to me, and I—I tried always to be grateful— 
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almost always,” she added, with a remorseful recollection of rebellious 
moments in which she had hated her husband because he ate spring- 
onions, and wore Graybridge-made boots. 

Just the slightest indication of a smile glimmered upon Mr. Ray- 
mond’s countenance as he watched Isabel’s embarrassment. We are 
such weak and unstable creatures at the very best, that it is just 
possible this man, who loved Roland Lansdell very dearly, was not 
entirely grieved by the discovery of Isabel’s indifference for her dead 
husband. He went back to the chair near hers, and seated himself 
once more by her side. He began to speak to her in a very low earnest 
voice; but he kept his eyes bent upon the ground; and in that dusky 
light she was quite unable to see the expression of his face. 

“Isabel,” he began, very gravely, “I said just now that life seems 
very hard to us sometimes,—not to be explained by any doctrine of 
averages, by any of the codes of philosophy which man frames for 
his own comfort; only to be understood very dimly by one sublime 
theory, which some of us are not strong enough to grasp and hold 
by. Ah, what poor tempest-tossed vessels we are without that compass! 
I have had a great and bitter grief to bear within the last four-and- 
twenty hours, Isabel; a sorrow that has come upon me more suddenly 
than even the shock of your husband’s death can have fallen on you.” 

“Tam very sorry for you,” Isabel answered, dreamily; “the world 
must be full of trouble, I think. It doesn’t seem as if any one was ever 
really happy.” 

She was thinking of her own life, so long to look back upon, 
though she was little more than twenty years of age; she was thinking 
of the petty sordid miseries of her girlhood,—the sheriff’s officers and 
tax-gatherers and infuriated trades-people,—the great shock of her 
-father’s disgrace; the dull monotony of her married life; and Roland ~ 
Lansdell’s sudden departure, and his stubborn anger against her when 
she refused to run away with him; and then her husband’s death. It 
seemed all one dreary record of grief and trouble. 

“T am growing old, Isabel,” resumed Mr. Raymond; “but I have 
never lost my sympathy with youth and all its brightness. I think, 
perhaps, that sympathy has grown wider and stronger with increase 
of years. There is one young man who has been always very dear to 
me—more dear to me than I can ever’ make you comprehend, unless 
I were to tell you the subtle link that has bound him to me. I suppose 
there are some fathers who have as deep a love for their sons as I 
have for the man of whom I speak; but I have always fancied fatherly 
love a very lukewarm feeling compared with my affection for Roland ~ 
Lansdell.” 

Roland Lansdell! It was the first time she had heard his name 
spoken since that Sunday on which her husband’s illness had begun. 
The name shot through her heart with a thrill that was nearly akin 
to pain. A little glimpse of lurid sunshine burst suddenly in upon 
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the darkness of her life. She clasped her hands before her face, almost 
as if it had been actual life that she wanted to shut out. 

“Oh, don’t speak of him!” she said, piteously. “I was so wicked; 
I thought of him so much; -but I did not know that my husband 
would die. Please, don’t speak of him; it pains me so to hear, his 
name.” 

She broke down into a torrent of hysterical weeping as she uttered 
this last entreaty. She remembered Roland’s angry face in the church; 
his studied courtesy during that midnight interview at the Priory, 

the calm reserve of manner which she had mistaken for indifference. 
_ He was nothing to her; he was not even her friend; and she had sinned 
so deeply against the dead man for his sake. 

“T should be the last to mention Roland Lansdell’s name in your 
hearing,” Mr. Raymond answered presently, when she had grown a 
little quieter, “if the events of the last day or two had not broken 
down all barriers. The time is very near at hand, Isabel, when no 
name ever spoken upon this earth will be an emptier sound than the 
name of Roland Lansdell.” 

She lifted her tear-stained face suddenly and looked at him. All 
the clouds floated away, and a dreadful light broke in upon her; she 
looked at him, trembling from head to foot, with her hands clasped 
convulsively about his arm. 

“You came here to tell me something!” she gasped; “something 
has happened—to him! Ah, if it has, life is a7 sorrow!” 

“ He is dying, Isabel.” 

“Dying!” 

Her lips shaped the words, and her fixed eyes stared at Charles 
Raymond’s face with an awful look. 

“He is dying. It would be foolish to deceive you with any false 
hope, when in four-and-twenty hours’ time all will be finished. He 
went out—riding—the other night, and fell from his horse, as it is 
. supposed. He was found by some haymakers early the next morning, 
lying helpless, some miles from the Priory, and was carried home. 
The medical men give no hope of his recovery; but he has been 
sensible at intervals ever since. I have been a great deal with him— 
constantly with him; and his cousin Gwendoline is there. He wants 
to see you, Isabel; of course he knows nothing of your husband’s 
death; I did not know of it myself till I came here this morning. He 
wants to see you, my poor child. Do you think you can come?” 

She rose and bent her head slowly as if in assent, but the fixed 
look of horror never left her face. She moved towards the door, and 
seemed as if she wanted to go at once—dressed as she was, with the 
old faded shawl wrapped about her. 

“You'd better get your housekeeper to make you comfortable and 
tidy, while I go and engage a fly,” said Mr. Raymond; and then look- 
ing her full in the face, he added, “Can you promise me to be very 
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calm and quiet when you see him? You had better not come unless 
you can promise me as much as that. His hours are numbered, as _ 
it is; but any violent emotion would be immediately fatal. A man’s 
last hours are very precious to him, remember; the hours of a man who 
knows his end is near make a sacred mystical period, in which the 
world drops far away from him, and he is in a kind of middle region 
between this life and the next.. I want you to recoliect this, Isabel. 
The man you are going to see is not the man you have known in the 
past. There would be very little hope for us after death, if we found 
no hallowing influence in its approach.” 

“T will recollect,” Isabel answered. She had shed no tears since she 
had been told of Roland’s danger. Perhaps this new and most terrible 
shock had nerved her with an unnatural strength. And amid all the 
anguish comprehended in the thought of his death, it scarcely seemed 
strange to her that Roland Lansdell should be dying. It seemed 
rather as if the end of the world had suddenly come about; and it 
mattered very little who should be the first to perish. Her own turn 
would come very soon, no doubt. 

Mr. Raymond met Mrs. Jeffson in the passage, and said a few words 
to her before he went out of the house. The good woman was shocked 
at the tidings of Mr. Lansdell’s accident. She had thought very badly 
of the elegant young master of Mordred Priory; but death and sorrow 
take the bitterness out of a true-hearted woman’s feelings, and Matilda 
was womanly enough to forgive Roland for the wish that summoned 
the Doctor’s Wife to his deathbed. She went upstairs, and came down 
with Isabel’s bonnet and cloak and simple toilet paraphernalia; and 
presently Mrs. Gilbert had a consciousness of cold water splashed upon 
her face, and a brush passed over her tangled hair. She felt only half- 
conscious of these things, as she might have felt had they been the 
events of a dream. So presently, when Mr. Raymond came back, 
accompanied by the muffled rolling of wheels in the straw-bestrewn 
lane, and she was half-lifted into the old-fashioned, mouldy-smelling 
Graybridge fly,—so all along the familiar high-road, past the old inn 
with the sloping roof, where the pigeons were cooing to each other, as 
if there had been no such thing as death or sorrow in the world,— 
so under the grand gothic gates of monastic Mordred, it was all like a 
dream—a terrible oppressive dream—hidcous by reason of some vague 
sense of horror rather than by the actual vision presented to the eyes 
of the sleeper. In a troubled dream it is always thus,—it is always a 
hidden, intangible something that oppresses the dreamer. 

The leaves were fluttering in the warm midsummer wind, and the 
bees were humming about the great flower-beds. Far away the noise 
of the waterfall blended with all other summer sounds in a sweet con- 
fusion. And he was dying! Oh, what wonderful patches of shadow 
and sunlight on the wide lawns! what marvellous glimpses down long 
glades, where the young fern heaved to and fro in the fitful breezes like 
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the emerald wavelets of a summer-sea! And he was dying! It is 
such an old, old feeling, this unwillingness to comprehend that there 
can be death any where upon an earth that is so beautiful. Eve may 
have felt very much as Isabel felt to-day, when she saw a tropical sky, 
serenely splendid, above the corpse of murdered Abel. Hero may have 
found the purple distances of the classic mountains, the yellow glory of 
the sunlit sands, almost more difficult to bear than the loss of her 
drowned lover. But it is only when a Napoleon dies that there is 
tempest and storm-cloud, young trees uprooted by the whirlwind, and 
general desolation in unison with the dread terror of a great man’s 
death. 

There was the same solemn hush at Mordred Priory that there had 
been in the surgeon’s house at Graybridge; only there seemed ‘a deeper 
solemnity here amid all the darkened splendour of the spacious rooms, 
stretching far away one beyond another, like the chambers of a palace. 
Isabel saw the long vista, not as she had seen it once, when de came 
into the hall to bid her welcome, but with the haunting dreamlike 
oppression strong upon her. She saw little glimmering patches of 
gilding and colour here and there in the cool gloom of the shaded 
rooms, and long bars of light shining through the venetian shutters 
upon the polished oaken floors. One of the medical men—there were 
three or four of them in the house—came out of the library and spoke 
in a whisper to Mr. Raymond. The result of the whispering seemed 
tolerably favourable, for the doctor went back to his companions in the 
library, and Charles Raymond led Isabel up the broad staircase,—the 
beautiful staircase which seemed to belong to a church or a cathedral 
rather than to any common habitation. 

They met a nurse in the corridor; a prim, pleasant-looking woman, 
who answered Mr. Raymond’s questions in a cheerful business-like 
manner, as if a Roland Lansdell or so more or less in the world were 
a matter of very small consequence. And then a mist came before 
Isabel’s eyes, and she lost consciousness of the ground on which she 
trod; and presently there was a faint odour of hartshorn and aromatic 
medicines, and she felt a soft hand sponging her forehead with eau-de- 
Cologne, and a woman’s muslin garments fluttering near her. And 
then she raised her eyelids with a painful sense of their weight, and a 
voice very close to her said, 

“Tt was very kind of you to come. I am afraid the heat of the 
room makes you faint. If you could contrive to let in a little more air, 
Raymond. It was very good of you to come.” 

Oh! he was not dying! Her heart seemed to leap out of a dreadful 
frozen region into an atmosphere of warmth and light. He was not 
dying! Death was not like this. He spoke to her to-day as he had 
always spoken. It was the same voice, the same low music which she 
had heard so often mingled with the brawling of the mill-stream; the 
voice that had sounded perpetually in her dreams by day and night. 
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She forgot that it was a wickedness to have loved him. All her re- 
morse, all her penitence, was gone like a thing that had never been. 
She was Gretchen, she was Alice, she was any thing that is ignorant and 
loving and foolish; and he was not dying! 

She slipped from her chair and fell upon her knees by the bedside. 
There was nothing violent or melodramatic in the movement; it seemed 
almost involuntary, half unconscious. 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear you speak!” she said; “it makes me so 
happy—to see you like this. They told me that you were very, very 
ill; they told me that—” 

“They told you the truth,” Roland answered gravely. “Oh, dear 
Mrs. Gilbert, you must try and forget what I have been, or you will 
never be able to understand what Iam. And I was so tired of life, and 

‘thought I had so little interest in the universe; and yet I feel so utterly 
changed a creature now that all earthly hope has really slipped away 
from me. I sent for you, Isabel, because in this last interview I want 
to acknowledge all the wrong I have done you; I want to ask your 
forgiveness for that wrong.” 

“ Forgiveness—from me! Oh, no, no!” 

She could not abandon her old attitude of worship. He was a prince 
always, noble or wicked—a prince by divine right of his splendour and 
beauty! If he stooped from his high estate to smile upon her, was he 
not entitled to her deepest gratitude, her purest devotion? If it pleased 
him to spurn and trample her beneath his feet, what was she, when 
counted against the magnificence of her idol, that she should complain? 
There is always some devoted creature prostrate in the road when the 
car comes by; and which of them would dream of upbraiding Jugger- 
naut for the anguish inflicted by the crushing wheels? 

The same kind hands which had bathed Mrs. Gilbert’s forehead half 
lifted her from her kneeling attitude now ; and looking up, Isabel saw 
Lady Gwendoline bending over her, very pale, very grave, but with 
a sweet compassionate smile upon her face. Lord Ruysdale and his 
daughter had come to the Priory immediately after hearing of Ro- 
land’s dangerous state; and during the four-and-twenty hours that had 
elapsed, Lady Gwendoline had been a great deal with her cousin. The 
hidden love which had turned to jealous anger against Roland’s folly 
regained all its purer qualities now, and there was no sacrifice of self or 
self-love that Gwendoline Pomphrey would have hesitated to make, if in 
so doing she could have restored life and vigour to the dying man. She 
had heard the worst the doctors had to tell. She knew that her cousin 
was dying. She was no woman to delude herself with vain hopes, to 
put away the cup for a while because it was bitter, knowing that its last 
drop must be drained sooner or later. She bowed her head before the 
inevitable, and accepted her sorrow. Never in her brightest day, when 
her portrait had been in every West-end print-shop, and her name a 
synonym for all that is elegant and beautiful,—never had she seemed 
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so perfect a woman as now, when she sat, pale and quiet and resigned, 
by the deathbed of the man she loved. 

During that long night of watching Mr. Lansdell’s mind had seemed 
at intervals peculiarly clear,—the fatal injuries inflicted upon his brain 
had not blotted out his intellect. That had been obscured in occa- 
sional periods of wandering and stupor, but every now and then the 
supremacy of spirit over matter reasserted itself, and the young man 
talked even more calmly than usual. All the fitfulness of passion, the 
wavering of purpose—now hot, now cold, now generous, now cruel,—all 
natural weakness seemed to have been swept away, and an unutterable 
calm had fallen upon his heart and mind. 

“T never thought I could come to this, Gwendoline,” he said. “O 
God, have pity upon me! What presumptuous stuff I have talked 
about the limits of possibility, the transformations of matter! and how 
utterly powerless I was to comprehend such a change as that which 
has come to me during the past few hours! I have sneered at good 
men’s records of deathbed repentances, and all that simple pious prosi- 
ness which Christian men and women talk when they are dying: and 
yet—and yet, Gwendoline, the change has come, and I think I see a 
little way farther than of old. Something,—oh, so vague and shadowy, 
that no words of mine can tell of it,—something opens all at once before 
my eyes. You have been out riding on a stormy day, haven’t you? and 
have seen the dull low sky closing in all the earth, dense and impene- 
trable, until suddenly there has been just a little cleft in the darkness, 
and you have seen through to the higher heavens beyond,—oh, so far 
above that low brooding sky, which seemed just before the uttermost 
boundary of the universe. I have been under the low sky a long time, 
my dear; but I think there is a cleft in the darkness now, and I can 
just see a glimpse of the splendour. I do not feel as if I were dying. 
I do not believe this change which is so near me is the kind of death I 
once believed in. It is not the end, Gwendoline. The light that has 
come to me is strong enough to show me as much as that. It is not 
the end.” 

Once, on waking from a brief doze, he found his cousin watching, * 
but the nurse asleep, and began to talk of Isabel Gilbert. “I want ycu 
to know all about her,” he said; “you have only heard vulgar scandal 
and gossip. I should like you to know the truth. It is very foolish, 
that little history—wicked, perhaps; but those provincial gossips muy 
have garbled and disfigured the story. I will tell you the truth, Gwen- 
doline; for I want you to be a friend to Isabel Gilbert when I am dead 
and gone.” 

And then he told ‘the history of all those meetings under Lord 
Thurston’s oak; dwelling tenderly on Isabel’s ignorant simplicity, blam- 
ing himself for all that was guilty and dishonourable in that sentimental 
flirtation. He told Gwendoline how, from being half amused, half gra- 
tified, by Mrs. Gilbert’s unconcealed admiration of him, so naively re- 
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vealed in every look and tone, he had, little by little, grown to find the 
sole happiness of his life in those romantic meetings; and then he spoke 
of his struggles with himself, real earnest struggles—his flight—his 
return—his presumptuous belief that Isabel would freely consent to any 
step he might propose—his anger and disappointment after the final 
interview, which proved to him how little he had known the depths of 
that girlish sentimental heart. 

“She was only a child playing with fire, Gwendoline,” he said; “and 
had not the smallest desire to walk through the furnace. That was my 
mistake. She was a child, and I mistook her for a woman—a woman 
who saw the gulf before her, and was prepared to take the desperate 
leap. She was only a child, pleased with my pretty speeches and town- 
made clothes and perfumed handkerchiefs,—a schoolgirl; and I set my 
life upon the chance of being happy with her. Will you try and think 
of her as she really is, Gwendoline,—not as these Graybridge people see 
her,—and be kind to her when I am dead and gone? I should like to 
think she was sure of one wise and good woman for a friend. I have 
been very cruel to her, very unjust, very selfish, I was never in the 
same mind about her for an hour together,—sometimes thinking ten- 
derly of ker, sometimes upbraiding and hating her as a trickstress and 
a coquette. But I can understand her and believe in her much better 
now. The sky is higher, Gwendoline.” 

If Roland had told his cousin this story a week before, when his 
life seemed all before him, she might have received his confidence in a 
very different spirit from that in which she now accepted it: but he was 
dying, and she had loved him, and had been loved by him. It was by 
her own act that she had lost that love. She of all others had least 
right to resent his attachment to another woman. She remembered 
that day, nearly ten years ago, on which she had quarrelled with him, 
stung by his reproaches, insolent in the pride of her young beauty and 
the knowledge that she might marry a man so high above Roland 
Lansdell in rank and position. She saw herself as she had been, in 
all the early splendour of her Saxon beauty, and wondered if she really 
was the same creature as that proud worldly girl who thought the 
supremest triumph in life was to become the wife of a marquis. 

“T will be her friend, Roland,” she said presently. “I know she 
is very childish; and I will be patient with her and befriend her, poor 
lonely girl.” 

Lady Gwendoline was thinking, as she said this, of that inter- 
view in the surgeon’s parlour at Graybridge—that interview in which 
Isabel had not scrupled to confess her folly and wickedness. 

“T ought to have been more patient,” Gwendoline thought ; “but 
I think I was angry with her because she had dared to Jove Roland. 
I was jealous of his love for her, and I could not be kind or tolerant.” 

Thus it was that Isabel found Lady Gwendoline so tender and 
compassionate to her. She only raised her eyes to the lady’s face 
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with a grateful look. She forgot all about the interview at Graybridge; 
what could she remember in that room, except that he was ill? in 
danger, people had told her; but she could not believe that. The 
experience of her husband’s deathbed had impressed her with an idea 
that dangerous illness must be accompanied by terrible prostration, 
delirium, raging fever, dull stupor. She saw Roland in one of his 
best intervals, reasonable, cheerful, self-possessed, and she could not- 
believe that he was going to die. She looked at him, and saw that his 
face was bloodless, and that his head was bound by linen bandages 
which concealed his forehead. A fall from his horse! She remembered 
how she had seen him once ride by upon the dusty road, unconscious of 
her presence, grand and self-absorbed as Count Lara; but amongst all 
her musings she had never imagined any danger coming to him in that 
shape. She had fancied him always as a dauntless rider, taming the 
wildest steed with one light pressure of his hand upon the curb. She 
looked at him sorrowfully, and the vision of his accident arose before 
her; she saw the horse tearing across a moonlit waste, and then a fall, 
and then a figure dragged along the ground. She had read of such 
things: it was only some half-forgotten scene out of one of her books 
that rose in her mind. 

No doubt as to the nature of Mr. Lansdell’s accident, no glimmer- 
ing suspicion of the truth, ever entered her brain. She believed most 
fully that she had herself prevented all chance of an encounter between 
her father and his enemy. Had she not seen the last of Mr. Sleaford 
in Nessborough Hollow, whence he was to depart for Wareham station 
at break of day? and what should take Roland Lansdell to that lonely 
glade in which the little rustic inn was hidden,—a resting-place for 
haymakers and gipsy-hawkers? ; 

She never guessed the truth. The medical men who attended Ro- 
land Lansdell knew that the injuries from which he was dying had 
never been caused by any fall from a horse; and they said as much to 
Charles Raymond, who was unutterably distressed by the intelligence. 
But neither he nor the doctors could obtain any admission from the 
patient, though Mr. Raymond most earnestly implored him to reveal 
the truth. 

“Cure me, if you can,” he said; “nothing that I can tell you will 
give you any help in doing that. If it is my fancy to keep the cause of 
my death a secret, it is the whim of a dying man, and it ought to be 
respected. No living creature upon this earth except one man will 
ever know how I came by these injuries. But I do hope that you gen- 
tlemen will be discreet enough to spare my friends any useless pain. 
The gossips are at work already, I daresay, speculating as to what be- 
came of the horse that threw me. For pity’s sake, do your best to stop 
their talk. My life has been sluggish enough; do not let there be any 
esclandre about my death.” 

Against such arguments as these Charles Raymond could urge 
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nothing. But his grief for the loss of the young man he loved was 
rendered doubly bitter by the mystery which surrounded Roland’s fate. 
The doctors told him that the wounds on Mr. Lansdell’s head could 
only have been caused by merciless blows inflicted with some blunt in- 
strument. Mr. Raymond in vain distracted himself with the endeavour 
to imagine how or why the young man had been attacked. He had 
not been robbed; for his watch and purse, his rings, and the little 
trinkets hanging at his chain, all of them costly in their nature, had 
been found upon him when he was brought home to the Priory. That 
Roland Lansdell could have counted one enemy amongst all mankind, 
never entered into his kinsman’s calculations. He had no recollec- 
tion of that little story told so lightly by the young man in the flower- 
garden ; he was entirely without a clue to the catastrophe; and he 
perceived very plainly that Roland’s resolution was not to be shaken. 
There was a quiet determination in Mr. Lansdell’s refusal, which left 
no hope that he might be induced to change his mind. He spoke with 
all apparent frankness of the result of his visit to Nessborough Hollow. 
He had found Isabel there, he said, with a man who was related to 
her,—a poor relation, who had come to Graybridge to extort money 
from her. He had seen and spoken to the man, and was fully con- 
vinced that his account of himself was true. 

‘So you see the Graybridge gossips had lighted on the usual mare’s- 
nest,” Roland said in conclusion; “the man was a relation,—an uncle 
or cousin, I believe,—I heard it from his own lips. IfI had been a 
gentleman, I should have been superior to the foul suspicions that 
maddened me that night. What common creatures we are, Raymond, 
some of us! Our mothers believe in us, and worship us, and watch 
over us, and seem to fancy they have dipped us in a kind of moral 
Styx, and that there is something of the immortal infused into our 
vulgar clay; but rouse our common passions, and we sink to the level 
of the navigator who beats his wife to death with a poker in defence of 
his outraged honour. They put a kind of varnish over us at Eton and 
Oxford; but the colouring underneath is very much the same, after all. 
Your King Arthur, or Sir Philip Sidney, or Bayard, crops up once in a 
century or so, and the world bows down before a gentleman; but, oh, 
what a rare creature he is!” 


“T want you to forgive me,” Roland said to Isabel, after she had 
been sitting some minutes in the low chair in which Lady Gwendoline 
had placed her. There was no one in the room but Charles Raymond 
and Gwendoline Pomphrey; and Mr. Raymond had withdrawn himself 
to a distant window that had been pushed a little way open, near 
which he sat in a very mournful attitude, with his face averted from 
the sick-bed. “I want you to forgive me for having been very unjust 
and cruel to you, Mrs. Gilbert—Isabel. Ah, I may call you Isabel 
now, and no one will cry out upon me! Dying men have all manner 
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of pleasant privileges. I was very cruel, very unjust, very selfish and 
wicked, my poor girl; and your childish ignorance was wiser than my 
worldly experience. A man has no right to desire perfect happiness: 
I can understand that now He has no right to defy the laws made by 
wiser men for his protection, because there is a fatal twist in the fabric 
of his life, and those very laws happen to thwart him in his solitary 
insignificance. How truly Thomas Carlyle has told us that Manhood 
only begins when we have surrendered to Necessity! We must submit, 
Isabel. I struggled; but I never submitted. I tried to crush and 
master the pain but J never resigned myself to endure it; and endur- 
ance is so much grander than conquest. And then, when I had yielded 
to the tempter, when I had taken my stand, prepared to defy heaven 
and earth, 1 was angry with you, poor child, because you were not alike 
rash and desperate. Forgive me, my dear; I loved you very much; and 
it is only now, now when I am dying, that I know how fatal and guilty 
my love was. But it was never a profligate’s brief passion, Isabel. It 
was wicked to love you; but my love was pure. If you had been free 
to be my wife, I should have been a true and faithful husband to my 
childish love. Ah, even now, when life seems so far away; even now, 
Isabel, the old picture rises before me, and I fancy what might have 
been if I had found you free.” 

The low penetrating voice reached Charles Raymond, and he bent 
his head and sobbed aloud. Dimly, as the memory of a dream, came 
back upon him the recollection of that time in which he had sat 
amongst the shadows of the great beech-trees at Hurstonleigh, with 
the young man’s poems open in his hand, and had been beguiled into 
thinking of what might happen if Roland returned to England to see 
Isabel in her girlish beauty. And Roland had returned, and had seen 
her—but too late; and now she was free once more,—free to be loved 
and chosen,—and again it was too late. Perhaps Mr. Raymond seems 
only a foolish sentimentalist, weeping because of the blight upon a 
young man’s love-story ; but then he had loved the young man’s 
‘mother,—and in vain! 

“ Gwendoline has promised to be your friend, Isabel,” Roland said 
by and by; “it makes me very happy to know that. Oh, my darling, if 
I could tell you the thoughts that came to me as I lay there, with the 
odour of leaves and flowers about me, and the stars shining above the 
tall branches over my head. JWadat is impossible in a universe where 
there are such stars? It seemed as if I had never seen them until 
then. It used to be so difficult to me to believe. I think all the anes 
fatui of the world must have glimmered and danced before my eyes, so 
that I could not see those unspeakable lights above. They all went 
out at once, the foul marshy exhalations, like the lamps in a theatre 
when the’curtain goes down. I am changed, Isabel; but it is no earthly 
conversion achieved by books and sermons. When God pleases, He 
says, Let there be light; and the fool is wise. That raising of the 
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dead in Jerusalem was only typical of the miracles which were to come 
afterwards. Have you ever read the letters of some condemned wretch * 
waiting the hour of his execution? What an exaltation pervades them! 
‘The unhappy creature can scarcely spell, perhaps; but he pours out 
long ungrammatical rhapsodies about heaven and glory; and you shrug 
your shoulders, and cry, Cant! hypocrisy! And yet it may be real, after 
all, “No ordinary man, sound in health, presumptuous in the expecta- 
tion of a long life before him, can understand the feelings of a man 
who is face to face with death. Death, which loses the worst of its 
terrors when we begin to feel that it is not the end! Only when we 
are very close to the gate can we see the far country beyond. I remem- 
ber when I was a little boy I used to think the world was flat, like a 
great prairic; so that the too presumptuous traveller, coming to the 
edge of it, tumbled over headlong into chaos. I smile even now when 
I think of that foolish fancy; but perhaps some of my fancies since that 
time have been very little wiser than that.” 

He rambled on thus, with Isabel’s hand held loosely in his. He 
seemed to be very happy—entirely at peace. Gwendoline had proposed 
to read to him; and the parish rector had been with him, urging the 
duty of some religious exercises, eager to exhort and to explain; but 
the young man had smiled at him with some shade of contempt in his 
expression. 

“There is very little you could read from that book which I do not 
already know by heart,” he said, pointing to the Bible lying open under 
the clergyman’s hand. “It is not your unbeliever who least studies his 
gospel. Imagine a man possessed of a great crystal that looks like a 
diamond. His neighbours tell him that the gem is priceless—matchless 
—without crack or flaw. But some evil thing within the man suggests 
that it may be valueless after all—only a big beautiful lump of glass. 
You may fancy that he would examine it very closely; he would scruti- 
nise every facet, and contemplate it in every light, and perhaps know 
a good deal more about it than the believing possessor, who, feeling 
confident in the worth of his jewel, puts it safely away in a strong box 
against the hour when it may be wanted. I know all about the Gospel, 
Mr. Matson; and I think, as my hours are numbered, it may be better 
for me to lie and ponder upon those familiar words. The light breaks 
upon me very slowly; but it all comes from a far distant sky; and no 
earthly hand can lift so much as the uttermost edge of the curtain that 
shuts out the fuller splendour. I am very near him now; I am very 
near ‘the shadow, cloaked from head to foot, who keeps the keys of all 
the creeds!’” 

The conscientious rector thought Mr. Lansdell a very unpromising 
penitent; but it was something to hear that the young man did not rail 
or scoff at religion on his dying-bed; and even that might have been 
expected of a person who had attended divine service only once in six 
wev..3; and had scandalised a pious and well-bred congregation by un- 
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disguised yawns, and absent-minded contemplation of his filbert-nails, 
during the respectable prosiness of a long sermon. 

The rector did not understand this imperfect conversion, expressed 
in phrases that sounded the reverse of orthodox; but the state of matters 
in that death-chamber was much better than he had expected. He had 
heard it hinted that Mr. Lansdell was a Freethinker—a Deist ; even 
an Atheist, some people had said; and he had half anticipated to find 
the young man blaspheming aloud in the throes of his dying agony. 
He had not been prepared for this quiet deathbed; this man, who was 
dying with a smile upon his face, murmuring alternately fragments of 
St. John’s gospel and Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam. Addison himself, 
holding up his own bearing as a model for all Christian mankind, could 
scarcely have conducted himself more respectably than this cynical 
young lounger, whose life, vaguely reported at county dinner-tables, 
had scandalised all Midlandshire. 

“*T was with my mother when she died,” Roland said by and by; 
“and yet could not accept the simple faith that made her so happy. 
But I daresay Saul had seen many wonderful things before that journey 
to Damascus. Had he not witnessed the martyrdom of Stephen, and 
yet been unmoved? The hour comes, and the miracle comes with 
it. Oh, what an empty wasted life mine has been for the last tenyears! 
because I could not understand—I could not see beyond. I might have 
done so much perhaps, if I could only have seen my way beyond the 
contradictions and perplexities of this lower life. But I could not—I 
could not ; and so I fell back into a sluggish idleness, ‘ without a con- 
science or an aim.’ I ‘basked and battened in the woods.’” 

The rector lingered in the house even after he left Roland’s cham- 
ber. He would be summoned by and by perhaps, and the dying man 
would require some more orthodox consolation than was to be derived 
from Mr. Tennyson’s verses. 

But Roland seemed very happy—happier than he had been since 
his early manhood, when he had made his one brief struggle to do 
something good for the working-man. There was a brightness upon 
his face, in spite of its deathlike pallor—a spiritual brightness, un- 
affected by any loss of blood, or languor of that slow pulse which the 
London physicians felt so often. For some two or three hours after 
the struggle in Nessborough Hollow he had laingstunned and uncon- 
scious; then he had slowly awakened to see the stars fading above the 
branches over his head, and to hear the early morning breeze creeping 
with a ghostly rustling noise amidst the fern. He awoke to feel that 
something of an unwonted nature had happened to him, but not for some 
time to any distinct remembrance of his encounter with Mr. Sleaford. 

_ He tried to move, but found himself utterly powerless,—a partial 
paralysis seemed to have changed his limbs to lead; he could only lie 
as he had fallen; dimly conscious of the fading stars above, the faint 
summer wind rippling a distant streamlet, and all the vague murmur 
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of newly-awakening nature. He knew as well as if a whole conclave of 
physicians had announced their decision upon his case,—he knew that 
for him life was over; and that if there was any vitality in his mind, 
any sense of a future in his breast, that sense, so vague and imperfect 
as yet, could only relate to something beyond this earth. 

“T know that I am dying, and yet there is no death in my mind,” 
he thought. “Zs there something afterwards—something beyond the 
last pulsation of the heart? Oh, phrenologists, who teach us that the 
noblest sentiments of our minds are only so much gray matter, perish- 
ing eternally with the benumbing of our spinal marrow,—physiologists, 
preachers of the doctrine which makes the universe an ascending-scale 
of mechanical progression, and man, at his best and brightest, nothing 
more than the latest development of the tadpole and the civilised half- 
brother of the gorilla,—I wonder whether you are all wrong, after all. 
Are only the little children wise? Are the ignorant foolish creatures 
that I have seen mumbling simple supplications in the dusky aisles of 
Belgian cathedrals,—are they nearer the light than all the princes of 
modern science, who take the soul out of a man’s breast, and tell him 
of what stuff it is made ?” 

Very rambling fancies filled Mr. Lansdell’s mind as he lay amongst 
the bruised fern, with the wild-rose brambles and blossoms above him. 
He knew that his life was done; he knew that for him all interest in 
this earth and its creatures had ceased for ever; and a perfect calm 
came down upon him. He was like a man who had possessed a great 
fortune, and had been perpetually tormented by doubts and perplexities 
about it, and who, waking one morning to discover himself a beggar, 
found a strange relief in the knowledge that he- was penniless. The 
struggle was all over. No longer could the tempter whisper in his ear, 
urging him to follow this or that wandering exhalation of the world’s 
foul marsh-lands. No more for him irresolution or perplexity. The 
problem of life was solved; a new and unexpected way was opened for 
him out of the blank weariness which men call existence. At first the’ 
thought of his approaching release brought with it no feeling but a 
sense of relief. It was only afterwards, when the new aspect of things 
became familiar to him, that he began to think with remorseful pain of 
all the empty life that lay behind him. He seemed to be thinking of 
this even when Isabel was with him; for after lying for some time quite 
silent,—in a doze, as they thought who watched him,—he raised his 
heavy eyelids, and said to her, 

“Tf ever you should find yourself with the means of doing great 
good, of being very useful to your fellow-creatures, I should like you 
‘to remember my wasted life, Isabel. You will try to be patient, won’t 
you, my dear? You will not think, because you are balked in your 
first pet scheme for the regeneration of mankind, that you are free to 
wash your hands of the business, and stand aloof shrugging your shoul- 
ders at other people’s endeavours. Ten years ago I fancied myself a 
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philanthropist; but I was like a child who plants an acorn over-night, 
and expects to see the tender leaflets of a sapling-oak sprouting through 
the brown earth next morning, I wanted to do great things all at 
once. My courage failed before the battle had well begun. But I 
want you to be different from me, my dear. You were wiser than I 
when you left me that day—when you left me to my foolish anger, my 
sinful despair. Our love was too pure to have survived the stain of 
treachery and guilt. It would have perished like some beautiful flame 
that expires in a tainted atmosphere. Impure love may flourish in a 
poisoned habitation;.but the true god sickens and dies if you shut him 
from the free air of heaven. I know now that we should not have 
been happy, Isabel; and I acknowledge the mysterious wisdom that has 
saved us. My darling, do not look at me with those despairing eyes; 
death will unite us rather than separate us, Isabel. I should have been 
farther away from you if I had lived; for I was tired of my life. I 
was like a spoilt child, who has possessed all the toys ever devised by 
mortal toymaker, and has played with them all, and grown weary of 
them, and broken them. Only his nurses know what an abomination 
that child is. I might have become a very bad man if I had lived, 
Isabel. As it is, I begin to understand what Tennyson means. I 
used to read him only in a critic’s cynical spirit, or rather in the 
narrow-minded spirit of that literary Janus, who is himself an author, 
and pretends to possess the disinterestedness necessary to criticise the 
writings of other people, while he only disguises his malice and jealousy 
under the mantle of affectedly-impartial criticism. I used to steal Ten- 
nyson’s metres and pretty tricks of style, and twist them into my own 
pitiful mulings ; and now, only now, I begin to understand how much 
more than a poet he is. He has written the gospel of his age, Isabel. 
He has told me what I am: ‘an infant crying in the night; an infant 
crying for the light; and with no language but a ery.’” 

These were the last words that Roland Lansdell ever spoke to the 
Doctor’s Wife. He fell back into the same half-slamber from which 
he had awakened to talk to her; and some one—she scarcely knew who 
it was—led her out of the sick chamber, and a little way along the cor- 
ridor into another room, where the venetian shutters were half open, 
and there was sunshine and splendour. 

Then, as if in a dream, she found herself lying on a bed; a bed that 
seemed softer than the billows of the sea, and around which there were 
curtains of pale green silk and shadowy muslin, and a faint odour like 
incense hovering about every thing. As in a dream, Isabel saw Lady 
Gwendoline and the nurse bending over her; and then one of them told 
her to go to sleep; she must want rest; she had been sorely tried lately. 

“You are among ‘friends,” the soft patrician voice murmured. “I 
know that I wronged you very much, poor child; but I have promised 
him that I will be your friend.” 

The soft curtains fell with a rustling noise between Isabel and the 
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light, and she knew that she was alone; but still the dream-like feeling 
held her senses as in a spell. Does not simple, practical Sir Walter 
Scott, writing of the time of his wife’s burial, tell us that it was all 
like a dream to him; he could not comprehend or lay hold of the dread 
reality? And is it any wonder, therefore, if to this romantic girl the 
calamity that had so suddenly befallen her seemed like a dream? He 
was dying! every one said that it was so; he himself spoke of his death 
calmly as a settled thing; and no one gainsayed him. And yet she 
could not believe in the cruel truth. Was he not ,there, talking to her 
and advising her? his intellect unclouded as when he had taught her 
how to criticise her favourite poets in the bright summer-days that were 
gone. No, a thousand times no; she would not believe that he was to 
die. Like all people who have enjoyed a very close acquaintance with 
poverty, she had an exaggerated idea of the power of wealth. Those 
great physicians, summoned from Savile Row, and holding solemn con- 
clave in the library,—they would surely save him; they would fan that 
feeble flame back into new life. What was medical science worth, if it 
was powerless to save this one sick man? And then the prayers which 
had seemed cold and lifeless on her lips when she" had supplicated for 
George Gilbert’s restoration took a new colour, and were as if inspired. 

She pushed aside the curtains and got up from the bed where they 
had told her to sleep. She went to the door and opened it a little way; 
but there was no sound to be heard in the long corridor where the por- 
traits of dead-and-gone Lansdells—all seeming to her more or less like 
him—looked sadly down from the wainscot. A flood of hot sunshine 
poured into the room, but she had no definite idea of the hour. She 
had lost all count of time since the sudden shock of her husband’s 
death; and she did not even know the day of the week. She only 
knew that the world seemed to have come to an end, and that it was 
very hard to be left alone in a deserted universe. 

For a long time she knelt by the bedside praying that Roland Lans- 
dell might live—only that he might live. She would be contented and 
happy, she thought, to know that all the world lay between her and 
him, if she could only know that he lived. There was no vestige of 
any selfish desire in her mind. Childishly, ignorantly, as a child might 
supplicate for the life of its mother, did this girl pray for the recovery 
of Roland Lansdell. No thought of her new freedom, no foreshadowing 
of what might happen if he could be restored to health, disturbed the 
simple fervour of her prayers. She only wanted him to live. 

The sun sloped westward, and still shone upon that kneeling figure. 
Perhaps Isabel had a vague notion that the length of her prayers might 
prevail. They were very rambling, unorthodox petitions. It is not 
every mourner who can cry, “Thy will be done.” Pitiful and weak 
and foolish are some of the lamentations that rise to the Eternal 
Throne. 

At last, when Isabel had been some hours alone and undisturbed 
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in that sunlit chamber, an eager yearning to see Roland Lansdell once 
more came upon her,—to see him, or at least to hear tidings of him; 
to hear that a happy change had come about; that he was sleeping 
peacefully, wrapt in a placid slumber that gave promise of recovery. 
Ah, what unspeakable delight it would be to hear something like this! 
And sick men had“been spared before to-day. 

Her heart thrilled with a sudden rapture of hope. She went to the 
door and opened it, and then stood upon the threshold listening. All 
was silent as it had been before. No sound of footsteps, no murmur of 
voices penetrated the massive old walls. There was no passing servant 
in the corridor, whom she could question as to Mr. Lansdell’s state. 
She waited with faint hope that Lady Gwendoline or the sick-nurse 
might come out of Roland’s room; but she waited in vain. The western 
sunlight shining redly through a lantern in the roof of the corridor 
illumined the sombre faces of the dead Lansdells with a factitious glow 
of life and colour; pensive faces, darkly earnest faces—all with some 
look of the man who was lying in the chamber yonder. The stillness 
of that long corridor seemed to freeze Isabel’s childish hopes. The 
flapping of a linen blind outside the lantern sounded like the fluttering 
of a sail at sea; but inside the house there was not so much as a breath 
or a whisper. 

The stillness and the suspense grew unendurable. The Doctor’s 
Wife moved away from the door, and crept nearer and nearer the dark 
oaken door at the end of the corridor—the ponderous barrier that shut 
her from Roland Lansdell. She dared not knock at that door, lest the 
sound should disturb iim. Some one must surely come out into the 
corridor before long,—Mr. Raymond, or Lady Gwendoline, or the 
nurse,—some one who could give her hope and comfort. 

She went towards the door, and suddenly saw that the door of the 
next room was ajar. From this room came the low murmur of voices; 
and Isabel remembered all at once that she had seen an apartment 
opening out of that in which Roland Lansdell lay—a large pleasant- 
looking chamber, with a high oaken mantel-piece, above which she had 
seen the glimmer of guns and pistols, and a picture of a horse. 

She went into this room. It was empty, and the murmur of voices 
came from the adjoining chamber. The door between the two rooms 
was open, and she heard something more than voices. There was the 
sound of low convulsive sobbing; very subdued, but very terrible to 
hear. She could not see the sick man, for there was a little group 
about his bed, a group of bending figures, that made a screen between 
her and him. She saw Lady Gwendoline on her knees at the bottom 
of the bed, with her face buried in the silken coverlet, and her arms 
thrown up above her head; but in the next moment Charles Raymond 
saw her, and came to her. He closed the door softly behind him, and 
shut out that group of bending figures. She would have spoken; but 
he lifted his hand with a solemn gesture. 
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“ Come away, my dear,” he said softly. “Come with me, Isabel.” 

“Oh, let me see him! let me speak to him! Only once more—only 
once!” 

“ Never again, Isabel,—never upon this earth any more! You must 
think of him as something infinitely better and brighter than you ever 
knew him here. I never saw such a smile upon a human face as I saw 
just now on his.” 

She had no need of any plainer words to tell her he was dead. She 
felt the ground reel suddenly beneath her feet, and saw the gradual 
rising of a misty darkness that shut out the world, and closed about 
her like the silent waters through which a drowning man goes down to 
death. 

CHAPTER THE Last. 


“IF ANY CALM, A CALM DESPAIR.” 


LaDy GWENDOLINE kept her promise. What promises are so sacred 
as those that are made to the dying, and which become solemn engage- 
ments binding us to the dead?—the dead whom we have wronged, most 
likely; for who is there amongst us who does not do some wrong to the 
creature he most tenderly loves? Gwendoline Pomphrey repented her 
jealous anger against her cousin; she bitterly lamented those occasions 
upon which she had felt a miserable joy in the probing of his wounds. 
She looked back, now that the blindness of passion had passed away 
with the passing of the dead, and saw herself as she had really been— 
unchristian, intolerant, possessed by a jealous anger, which she had 
hidden under the useful womanly mask of outraged propriety. It was 
not Roland’s sin that had stung her proud spirit to the quick: it was 
her love for the sinner that had been outraged by his devotion to 
another woman. 

She never knew that she had sent the man she loved to his death. 
Inflexible to the last, Roland Lansdell had kept the secret of that fatal 
meeting in Nessborough Hollow. The man who had caused his death 
was Isabel’s father. If Roland had been vindictively disposed towards 
his enemy, he would, for her sake, have freely let him go: but no very 
vengeful impulse had stirred the failing pulses of his heart. He was 
scarcely angry with Jack the Scribe; but rather recogmised in what had 
occurred the working of a strange fatality, or the execution of a divine 
judgment. 

“JT was ready to defy heaven and earth for the sake of this girl,” he 
thought. “TI fancied it was an easy thing for a man to make his own 
scheme of life, and be happy after his own fashion. It was well that I 
should be made to understand my position in the universe. Mr. Slea- 
ford was only a brutal kind of Nemesis waiting for me at the bottom of 
the hill. If I had tried to clamber upwards,—if I had buckled on my 
armour, and gone away from this castle of indolence, to fight in the 
ranks of my fellow-men,—I need never have met the avenger. Let him 
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go, then. He has only done his appointed work; and I, who made so 
pitiful a use of my life, have small ground for complaint against the 
man who has shortened it by a year or two.” 

Thus it was that Mr. Sleaford went his own way. In spite of that 
murderous threat uttered by him in the Old-Bailey dock, in spite of the 
savage violence of his attack upon Roland Lansdell, he had not perhaps 
meant to kill his enemy. In his own way of expressing it, he had not 
meant to go too far. There is a wide gulf between the signing of other 
people’s names, or the putting an additional y after the word eight and 
an unauthorised 0 after the numeral on the face of a cheque—there is 
an awful distance between such illegal accomplishments and an act of 
deliberate homicide. Mr. Sleaford had only intended to “ punish” the 
“ languid swell” who had borne witness against him; to spoil his beauty 
for the time being; and, in short, to give him just cause for remem- 
bering that little amateur-detective business by which he had beguiled 
the elegant idleness of his life. Isabel’s father had scarcely intended to 
do more than this. But when you beat a man about the head with a 
loaded bludgeon, it is not so very easy to draw the line of demarcation 
between an assault and a murder; and Mr. Sleaford did go a little too 
far: as he learned a few days afterwards, when he read in the Times 
supplement an intimation of the sudden death of Roland Lansdell, Esq., 
of Mordred Priory, Midlandshire. 

The strong man, reading this announcement in the parlour of a low 
public-house in one of the most obscure purlieus of Lambeth, felt an 
icy sensation of fear that he had never experienced before amidst all the 
little difficulties attendant upon the forging of negotiable autographs. 
This was something more than he had bargained for. This Midland- 
shire business was murder, or something so nearly resembling that last 
and worst of crimes, that a stupid jury might fail to recognise the dis- 
tinction. Jack the Scribe, armed with Roland Lansdell’s fifty pounds, 
had already organised a plan of operations which was likely to result 
in a very comfortable little income, without involving any thing so dis- 
agreeable to the feelings of a gentleman as the illegal use of other 
people’s names. It was to the science of money-lending that Mr. Slea- 
ford had turned his attention; and during the enforced retirement of 
the last few years he had woven for himself a very neat little system, 
by which a great deal of interest, in the shape of inquiry-fees and pre- 
liminary postage-stamps, could be extorted out of simple-minded bor- 
rowers without any expenditure in the way of principal on the part of 
the lender. With a view to the worthy carrying out of this little 
scheme, Mr. Sleaford had made an appointment with one of his old 
associates, who appeared to him a likely person to act as clerk or 
underling, and to double that character with the more dignified ré/e 
of solicitor to the MuTuaL AND COéPERATIVE FRIEND-IN-NEED AND 
FRIEND-INDEED Society. But after reading that dismal paragraph 
respecting Mr. Lansdell in the supplement of the Zimes, Jack the 
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Scribe’s ideas underwent a considerable change. It might be that this 
big pleasant metropolis, in which there is always such a nice little crop 
of dupes and simpletons ready to fall prone beneath the sickle of the 
judicious husbandman, would become, in vulgar parlance, a little too 
hot to hold Mr. Sleaford. The contemplation of this unpleasant pos- 
sibility led that gentleman’s thoughts away to fairer and more distant 
scenes. He had a capital of fifty pounds in his pocket. With such a 
sum for his fulcrum, Jack the Scribe felt himself capable of astonishing 
—not to say uprooting—the universe; and if an indiscreet use of his 
bludgeon had rendered it unadvisable for him to remain in his native 
land, there were plenty of opportunities in the United States of America 
for a man of his genius. In America—on the “ other side,” as he had 
heard his Transatlantic friends designate their country—he might find 
an appropriate platform for the Murua AND CObPERATIVE FRIEND-IN- 
NEED AND FRIEND-INDEED Society. The genus dupe is cosmopolitan, 
and the Transatlantic Arcadian would be just as ready with his postage- 
stamps as the confiding denizen of Bermondsey or Camden Town. 
Already in his mind’s eye Mr. Sleaford beheld a flaming advertisement 
of his grand scheme slanting across the back page of a daily newspaper. 
Already he imagined himself thriving on the simplicity of the New- 
Yorkers; and departing, enriched and rejoicing, from that delightful 
city just as the Arcadians were beginning to be a little impatient about 
the conclusion of operations, and a little backward in the production of 
postage-stamps. 

Having once decided upon the advisability of an early departure 
from England, Mr. Sleaford lost no time in putting his plans into 
operation. He strolled out in the dusk of the evening, and made his 
way to some dingy lanes and water-side alleys in the neighbourhood of 
London Bridge. Tere he obtained all information about speedily de- 
parting steam-yvessels bound for New York; and early the following 
morning, burdened only with a carpet-bag and the smallest of port- 
manteaus, Jack the Scribe left Euston Square on his way to Liverpool, 
whence he departed, this time unhindered and unobserved, in the steam- 
vessel Washinyton bound for New York. And here he drops out of my 
story, as the avenging goddess might disappear from a classic stage 
when her work was done. For him too a Nemesis waits, lurking darkly 
in some hidden turning of the sinuous way along which a scoundrel 
walks. 


“Tf any calm, a calm despair.” Such a calm fell at last upon Isabel 
Gilbert; but it was slow to come. For a long time it seemed to her as 
if a dreadful darkness obscured all the world; a darkness in which she 
groped blindly for a grave where she might lie down and die. Was not 
he dead? What was there left in all the universe now that he was gone? 

Happily for the sufferer, there is attendant upon all great mental 
anguish a kind of numbness, a stupefaction of the senses, which in 
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some manner deadens the sharpness of the torture. For a long time 
Isabel could not think of what had happened within the last few 
troubled weeks. She could only sit helpless and tearless in the little 
parlour at Graybridge while the funeral preparations went quietly on 
about her, and while Mrs. Jeffson, and the young woman who went out 
to work at eighteenpence a-day, came in every now and then to arouse 
her from her dull stupor for the trying-on of mourning garments, which 
smelt of dye and size, and left black marks upon her neck and arms. 
She heard the horrible snipping of crape and bombazine going on all 
day, like the monotonous accompaniment of a nightmare; and some- 
times when the door had been left ajar, she heard people talking in the 
opposite room. She heard them talking in stealthy murmurs of the 
two funerals which were to take place on successive days—one at Gray- 
bridge, one at Mordred. She heard them speculate respecting Mr. 
Lansdell’s disposal of his wealth; she heard the name, the dear ro- 
mantic name, that was to be nothing henceforward but an empty sound, 
bandied from lip to lip; and all this pain was only some portion of the 
hideous dream which bound her night and day. 

People were very kind to her. Even Graybridge took pity upon 
her youth and desolation; though every pang of her foolish heart was 
the subject of tea-table speculation. But the accomplished slanderer is 
not always a malevolently disposed person. He is only like the wit, 
who loves his jest better than his friend; but who will yet do his friend 
good service in the day of need. The Misses Pawlkatt, and many other 
young ladies of standing in Graybridge, wrote Isabel pretty little notes 
of condolence, interlarded with qtotations from Scripture, and offered to 
go and “sit with her.” To “sit with her;” to beguile with their frivo- 
lous stereotype chatter the anguish of this poor stupefied creature, for 
whom all the universe seemed obscured by one impenetrable cloud! 

It was on the second day after the surgeon’s funeral, the day follow- 
ing that infinitely more stately ceremonial at Mordred church, that 
Mr. Raymond came to see Isabel. He had been with her several times 
during the last few days; but he had found all attempts at consolation 
utterly in vain; and he, who had so carefully studied human nature, 
knew that it was wisest and kindest to let her alone. But on this oc- 
casion he came on a business errand; and he was accompanied by a 
grave-looking person, whom he introduced to Isabel as the late Mr. 
Lansdell’s solicitor. 

“T have come to bring you strange news, Mrs. Gilbert,” he said; 
“news that cannot fail to be very startling to you.” 

She looked up at Charles Raymond with a sad smile, whose meaning 
he was not slow to interpret. It said so plainly, “Do you think any 
thing that can happen henceforward upon this earth could ever seem 
strange to me?” 

“When you were with — him — on the last day of his life, Isa- 
bel,” Mr. Raymond continued, “he talked to you very seriously. He 
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changed—changed wonderfully with the near approach of death. It 
seemed as if the last ten years had been blotted away, and he was a 
young man again, just entering life, full of noble yearnings and aspi- 
rations. I pray God those ten idle years may never be counted against 
him. He spoke to you very earnestly, my dear; and he urged you, if 
ever great opportunities were given you, which they might be, to use 
them faithfully for his sake. I heard him say this, and was at a loss to 
understand his full meaning. I comprehend it perfectly now.” 

He paused; but Isabel did not even look up at him. The tears 
were slowly pouring down her colourless cheeks. She was thinking of 
that last day at Mordred; and Roland’s tenderly-earnest voice seemed 
still sounding in her ears. 

“Tsabel, a great charge has been intrusted to you;—Mr. Lansdell 
has left you the bulk of his fortune.” 

It is certain that Mr. Raymond expected some cry of surprise, some 
token of astonishment, to follow this announcement; but Isabel’s tears 
only flowed a little faster, and her head sank forward on the sofa- 
cushion by her side. 

“Had you any idea that Roland intended to leave his money in this 
manner?” 

“Oh, no, no! I don’t want the money; I can do nothing with it. 
Oh, give it to some hospital, please; and let the hospital be called by 
his name. It was cruel of him to think that I should care for money 
when he was dead.” 

“T have reason to believe that this will was made under very pecu- 
liar circumstances,” Mr. Raymond said presently; “when Roland was 
labouring under a delusion about you—a delusion which you yourself 
afterwards dispelled. Mr. Lansdell’s solicitor fully understands this; 
Lord Ruysdale and his daughter also understand it; and no possible 
discredit can attach to you from the inheritance of this fortune. Had 
Roland lived, he might very possibly have made some alteration and 
modifications of this will. As it stands, it is as good a will as any ever 
proved at Doctors’ Commons. You are a very rich woman, Isabel. 
Lady Gwendoline, her father, and myself are all legatees to a con- 
siderable amount; but Mordred Priory and the bulk of the Lansdell 
property are left to you.” 

And then Mr. Raymond went on to explain the nature of the will, 
which left every thing to himself and Mr. Meredith (the London 
solicitor) as trustees, for the separate use and maintenance of Isabel 
Gilbert, and a great deal more, which had no significance for the dull 
indifferent ears of the mourner. There had been a time when Mrs. 
Gilbert would have thought it a grand thing to be rich, and would 
have immediately imagined a life spent in ruby-velvet and diamonds; 
but that time was past. The blessings we sigh for are very apt to 
come to us too late; like that pension the tidings of which came to the 
poet as he lay upon his deathbed. 
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Mordred Priory became the property of Isabel Gilbert; and for 
a time all that Shakespearian region of Midlandshire had enough to 
employ them in the discussion of Mr. Lansdell’s will. But even the 
voice of slander was hushed when Mrs. Gilbert left England, in the 
company of Lord Ruysdale and his daughter, for a lengthened so- 
journ on the Continent. I quote here from the Wareham Gazette, which 
found Isabel’s proceedings worthy of record since her inheritance of 
Mr. Lansdell’s property. 

Lady Gwendoline had promised to be the friend of Isabel; and she 
kept her word. There was no bitterness in her heart now; and per- 
haps she liked George Gilbert’s widow all the better on account of that 
foolish wasted love that made a kind of link between them. 

Lord Ruysdale’s daughter was not the sort of woman to feel any 
base envy of Mrs. Gilbert’s fortune. The Earl had been very slow to 
understand the motives of his kinsman’s will; but as he and his daugh- 
ter received a legacy of ten thousand pounds apiece, to say nothing of 
sundry old Cromwellian tankards, and Queen-Anne tea-pots wrought by 
Paul Lemeri, old-fashioned brooches and bracelets in rose-diamonds, a 
famous pearl-necklace that had belonged to Lady Anna Lansdell, a 
Murillo and a Rembrandt, and nineteen dozen of Madeira that connois- 
seurs considered unique, Lord Ruysdale could scarcely esteem himself 
ill treated by his late nephew. 

So Mrs. Gilbert was permitted to possess her new wealth in peace, 
protected from all scandal by the Ruysdale influence. She was per- 
mitted to be at peace; and she went away with Lady Gwendoline and 
the Earl to those fair foreign lands for which she had pined in the 
weedy garden at Camberwell. Even during the first bitterness of her 
sorrow she was not utterly selfish. She sent money to Mrs. Sleaford 
and the boys—money which seemed enormous wealth to them; and she 
instructed her solicitor to send them quarterly instalments of an income 
which would enable her half-brothers to receive a liberal education. 

“T have had a great sorrow,” she wrote to her stepmother, “and I 
am going away with people who are very kind to me; not to forget—I 
would not for the world find forgetfulness, if such a thing was to be 
found; only that I may learn to bear my sorrow and to be good. When 
I come back, I shall be glad to see you and my brothers.” 

She wrote this, and a good deal more that was kind and dutiful, to 
poor Mrs. Sleaford (who had changed that tainted name to Singleton 
in the retirement of Jersey); and then she went away, and was taken 
to many beautiful cities, over all of which there seemed to hang a kind 
of mist that shut out the sunshine. It was only when Roland Lansdell 
had been dead more than two years, that she began to understand that 
no grief, however bitter, can entirely obscure the beauty of the universe. 
She began to feel that there is something left in life even when a first 
romantic love is nothing but a memory; a peace which is so nearly akin 
to happiness, that we scarcely regret the flight of the brighter spirit; a 
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calm which lies beyond the regions of despair, and which is unruffled 
by those vague fears, those shadowy forebodings, that are apt to trouble 
the joyful heart. 

And now it seems to me that I have little more to do with Isabel 
Gilbert. She passes away from me into a higher region than that in 
which my story has lain. Useful, serene, almost happy, but very con- 
stant to the memory of sorrow, she is altogether different from the 
foolish wife, who neglected all a wife’s duties while she sat by the mill- 
stream at Thurston’s Crag reading the “ Revolt of Islam.” There is a 
great gulf between a girl of nineteen and a woman of five-and-twenty; 
and Isabel’s foolish youth is separated from her wiser womanhood by a 
barrier that is formed by two graves. Is it strange, then, that the 
chastening influence of sorrow has transformed a sentimental girl into 
a good and noble woman—a woman in whom sentiment takes the 
higher form of universal sympathy and tenderness? She has faithfully 
employed the trust confided to her. The money bequeathed to her by 
the ardent lover, who fancied that he had won the woman of his choice, 
and that his sole duty was to protect her from worldly loss or trouble, 
—the fortune bequeathed under such strange circumstances has become 
a sacred trust, to be accounted for to the dead. Only the mourner 
knows the exquisite happiness involved in any act performed for the 
sake of the lost. Our Protestant creed, which will not permit us to 
pray for our dead, cannot forbid the consecration of our good works to 
those departed and beloved creatures. 

Charles Raymond transferred to Isabel something of that affection 
which he had felt for Roland Lansdell; and he and the orphans, grown 
into estimable young persons of sixteen and seventeen, spent a great 
deal of their time at Mordred Priory. The agricultural labourer, who 
had known the Doctor’s Wife only as a pale-faced girlish creature, 
sitting under the shelter of a hedge-row, with a green parasol above her 
head and a book in her lap, had good reason to bless the Doctor’s Widow; 
for model cottages arose in many a pleasant corner of the estate that 
had once been Roland Lansdell’s—pretty Elizabethan cottages, with 
peaked gables and dormer windows, and wonderful ovens that would 
cook a maximum of provision by the aid of a minimum of fuel. Allot- 
ment gardens spread themselves here and there on pleasant slopes; and 
coming suddenly upon some woody hollow, you generally found your- 
self face to face with the Tudor windows of a schoolhouse; a substantial 
modern building, set in an old-world garden, where there were great 
gnarled pear-trees, and a cluster of beehives in a bowery corner, shel- 
tered by bushes of elder and hazel. Even the dreaded innovation of 
steam-ploughs and threshing-machines brought no discontent to the 
farmers round Mordred. 


Sigismund Smith appeared sometimes at Mordred Priory, always 
accompanied by a bloated and dilapidated leathern writing-case, un- 
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naturally distended by stuff which he calls “copy,” and other stuff 
which he speaks of as “ proofs.” 

Telegrams from infuriated proprietors of penny journals pursue him 
in his calm retreat; and a lively gentleman in a white hat has been 
known to i, per express-train, vaguely declaring his intention of 
“standing over” Mr. Smith during the production of an urgently- 
required chapter of The Bride of the Bosphorus ; or the Fourteen Corpses 
of the Caspian Sea. 

He is very happy and very inky; and the rustic wanderers who meet 
a pale-faced and mild-looking gentleman loitering in the green lanes 
about Mordred, with his hat upon the back of his head, and his insipid 
blue eyes fixed on vacancy, would be slow to perceive in him the delibe- 
rate contriver of one of the most atrocious and cold-blooded schemes of 
vengeance that ever outraged the common dictates of human nature 
and adorned the richly-illustrated pages of a penny periodical. Amongst 
the wild-roses and new-mown hay of Midlandshire Mr. Smith finds it 
swect to lie at ease, weaving the dark webs of crime which he subse- 
quently works out upon paper in the dingy loneliness of his Temple 
chambers. He is still a bachelor, and complains that he is not the 
kind of man to fall in love, as he is compelled to avail himself of the 
noses and eyes, ruby lips, and golden or raven tresses—there are no 
other hues in Mr. Smith’s vocabulary—of every eligible young lady he 
meets, for the decking out of his numerous heroines. ‘“ Miss Binks?” 
he will perhaps remark, when a lady’s name is mentioned to him; “oh, 
yes; she’s Bella the Ballet-Girl (one of Bickers’s touch-and-go romances; 
the first five numbers, and a magnificent engraving of one of Land- 
seer’s hest pictures for a penny); I finished her off last week: she 
poisoned herself with insect-powder in a garret near Drury Lane, after 
setting fire to the house and grounds of her destroyer; she ran through 
a hundred and thirteen numbers, and Bickers has some idea of getting 
me to write a sequel. You see there might be an antidote to the insect- 
powder, or the oilman’s shop-boy might have given Bella patent-mus- 
tard in mistake.” 

3ut it has been observed of late that Mr. Smith pays very special 
attention to the elder of the two orphans, whom he declares to be too 
good for penny numbers, and a charming subject for three volumes of 
the quiet and domestic school; and he has consulted Mr. Raymond 
respecting the investment of his deposit-account, which is supposed to 
be something considerable; for a gentleman who lives chiefly upon 
bread-and-marmalade and weak tea may amass a very comfortable little 
independence from the cultivation of sensational literature in penny 
numbers. 
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New Votes from Old Strings. 


“ Fashions that are now called new 
Have been worn by more than you; 
Elder times have used the same, 
Though these new ones get the name. 
So in story, what’s now told 
That takes not part with days of old?” 
(Middleton’s Mayor of Quinborough, 1660.) 


To those interested in spiritualism let me offer the following pass- 
ages : 

“ Notwithstanding the modest silence of Julian himself, we may learn from his 
faithful friend the orator Libanius, that he lived in perpetual intercourse with the 
gods and goddesses; that they descended upon earth to enjoy the conversation 
of their favourite hero; that they gently interrupted his slumber by touching his 
hand or his hair; that he acquired such an intimate knowledge of his heavenly 
guests as readily to distinguish the voice of Jupiter from that of Minerva, and the 
form of Apollo from the figure of Hercules.” (Gibbon, chap. xxii.) 


This corresponds so nearly with the professed experience of some 
spiritualists, that I know not how they can deny credit to the pheno- 
menon. I should then categorically ask, to what class of existences 
they conceive Jupiter, Hercules, Minerva, and Apollo to have belonged ? 


For the air-floating performances take the following : 

“ J’ai veu un Apollon encore plus miraculeux; car, estant porté sur les epaules de 
ses prétres, i s’avisa de les laisser la, et de se promener dans les airs.” (Fontenelle, 
Histoire des Oracles.) 

Fontenelle is quoting from Lucian. How the priests managed this 
airy promenade of Apollo’s statue, it might be difficult to say. There 
could scarcely be found a more incredulous witness than Liician, who 
declares that he saw it. A living agent now performs; in those more 
accomplished days a wooden one would do; which leads me to the 
tables — lineal descendants from the timber of the Dodonean oaks. 
Old Aischylus would have used an aspirate, had he been an Englishman; 
at least he puts a hint of incredulity into the mouth of Prometheus: 


Tépas 7’ &morov ai mpoaryopo Spies. 


** They stand mute, 
Poor innocent dumb things; they are but wood.” 
(Ben Jonson.) 


This should be cancelled ; and I would substitute: 


“ So sounds spontaneous from the Sibyl broke, 
Dark to herself the wonders that she spoke: 
The priests found out her meaning, if they would; 
And people stared at what none understood.” 
(Young, Satires.) 
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Our Sibylline leaves are those of our tables. I scarcely know 
whether people have made up their minds as to- whether these oracles 
understand their own utterances. Are we approaching tableolatry ? 
Some very wise ancients were content to worship wooden divinities 
that could generally neither move nor speak. What is to prevent us 
moderns from finally “serving tables,” which, it seems, can do both ? 
Horace might well introduce the doubt as to whether it would be better 
to make a god or an article of furniture out of the same bit of fig-tree. 

The old table consultations—for there were such things, or some 
things very like them—were sometimes extremely mischievous. 

“The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation. The 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged round a magic tripod; and a 
dancing ring which had been placed in the centre pointed to the four first letters in 
the name of the future emperor, ®. E. O, A, Theodorus (perhaps with many others 
who owned the fatal syHables) was executed.” (Gibbon, note to chap. xxv.) 


Our mode of consultation is rather different. The numbered 
knocks were, I believe, first used as a communication between the 
cells of prisoners, and were called the “ Bastille alphabet,” or some 
such name. 

The shyness, for the most part, of all oracles, past and present, of 
exhibitions before the incredulous, is referred to in the treatise of 
Fontenelle quoted above : 

“On avait déclaré les Epicuréens incapables d’étre initiés aux mystéres, parceque 
cestoient des gens qui faisoient profession de s’en moquer.” 

That curious phenomena have been occasionally manifested, I am 
not disposed to deny. If unaided by trickery or unexaggerated by a 
febrile imagination, they must proceed from some natural power, the 
principles of which are not yet understood, or from a supernatural one. 
If the latter, I believe it to be unholy, and at the command of heathens, 
as I have shown. Those old-fashioned writers, Jeremy Taylor and Sir 
Thomas Browne, believed that the spirit of evil was allowed to make 
use of the latent powers in nature. However, as a general rule, the 
communications, such as they are, seem useless for any great or public 
purpose ; the mode trivial, the occasions unimportant, the predictions 
often false, and the human agents most miscellaneous. Where the com- 
munications are, or appear to be, of a religious character, I would refer 
the reader to Acts xvi. 16-18. 


If I had an Arabian Nights’ Entertainments by me, I would take 
as a motto the account of the gigantic genius who rose in smoke out 
of a very small box, and how he went into his box again. 

Many of our readers will remember that “colossal man,”—the 
human race, — educated by the ages, of Mr. Temple's essay. Let 
us point out the little box from which he was taken, and put him in 
again; having shown how Lessing, and possibly some other long-winded 
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German professors, can inflate an atom, and how some English ones can 
follow them. Here is the entire thought in three lines : 


“De sorte que toute la suite des hommes pendant le cours de tant de siécles doit 
étre considérée comme un méme homme, qui subsiste toujours ct apprend continuelle- 
ment.” (Pascal, Pensées.) 

It is strange that our high-class reviewers, too, have chased this 
colossal “spectre of the Brocken” among the German mountains only ; 
by crossing over into a neighbour country they would have caught the 
very small original. 

Here is another bit of Pascal, which bears upon the over-generous 
doctrine of “ multitudinism” in another of the Essays. He is punishing 
the Jesuits : 

“Le dessein capital que notre société a pris pour le bien de la religion, est de 
ne rebuter qui que ce soit, pour ne pas désespérer le monde, Nous avons done des 
macimes pour toutes sortes de personnes.” (Pascal, Provinciales, vi.) 

Here is a caution: 

“The whole bent of the mind of Grotius was to effect an exterior union among 
Christians; and for this end he did not seruple to recommend equivocal senses 
of words, convenient explanations, and respectful silence.” (Hallam, History of 
Literature, vol. iii.) 

The following passage, from the pen of an eminent modern French- 
man, was written before our Essayists appeared in the field : 

“Vouloir, avec les Rationalistes allemands, conserver le christianisme, en étre 
les prétres, les ministres, en vivre eux et leurs familles, lui devoir leur rang dans la 
société et dans l'état, et, en méme temps, la depouiller de tout surnaturel, de tout 
mystére, c’est 4 dire la détruire comme religion,—c’est une contradiction radicale, 
Yenterprise la moins conséquente et la moins philosophique qui fat jamais.” 

(Victor Cousin, Derniére Nuit en Allemagne.) 


“These Gibeonites did tear their clothes and bottles and shoes, and make them 

naught, that they might seem old; so do the false patrons of new errors.” 
(Bishop Hall.) 

But we, in our ignorance, or our ambition of originality, do just the 
reverse, dressing up venerable heresies in their second childhood with 
the juvenile clothes of modern diction, passing off their white hair as 
flaxen, representing their decrepitude as modest tentative efforts at 
motion, and affirming that they are our own offspring, “ novaleurs rétro- 
grades.” 


“ Hospitals should be erected in every city for the reception of all sorts of indi- 

gent persons, The Galileans support both their own poor and ours.” 
(Julian the Apostate.) 

The confession is forced by very shame from the anti-christian but 
highly-intelligent emperor. There is a modern English school inclined 
to attribute all our social progress to mere intellect. Let the pure- 
intellect party, then, of the present day come fairly forward under their 
own banners, and see what they can do in the way of benevolence. 
Here are some telling titles for their charities : 
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The Sceptics’ Blind Hospital. 

The Freethinkers’ Lunatic Asylum. 

The Godless Asylum for the reception of the Fatherless. 

The Tom-Paine Temperance Society. 

The Cleanliness-without-Godliness Baths and Washhouses. 

The Anti-Providence Providential Savings-Bank. 

The extent and splendour of the institutions here suggested would 

be a test of the number, the quality, and sincerity of the class who think 
that England could get on very well without its Christianity. 


“These men Christ chose to call from the unreprovable employment of fishing 
to be his disciples.” (Walton’s Angler.) 

Not to hook converts, but to draw them in the gentle net of convic- 
tion, and that only for the purpose of transferring them into purer 
waters. But unfortunately the so self-called successors of St. Peter 
took to fishing with a harpoon; and fish so wounded are not much worth 
putting any where. It is very strange that the act of drawing the sword, 
for which St. Peter was especially reprimanded by his Master, was the 
very one in which his successors especially chose to imitate him. 


“Chercher Rome i Rome, et rien de Rome A Rome ne trouver.” 
(Montreuil, Letter to Madame de Hautcfort.) 

Every thing seems the better for transplantation. The seed would 
rot if left in the core where it was generated. So in the moral world, as 
well as the physical. Some of the worst Romanists are to be found at 
Rome—of the laxest Calvinists at Geneva; and, which is by no means 
so generally known, the Mahomedans of Mecca and Medina are a dis- 
grace to the Prophet. 


“ Oft doomed to death, but fated not to die.” (Dryden, Hind and Panther.) 


For the persistence of religions effete and practically disproved there 
are various causes. Sometimes antagonism alone keeps them on their 
legs, and it is only the attempt to push them backwards that keeps 
them from falling forwards with their own weight. Sometimes the 
advancing religion catches the miasma that prevails in the territory 
of the receding one, and is weakened even by its conquests. Sometimes 
the holders of the worthier creed are foolishly teasing and provocative, . 
and prick into life and activity that which would fain lie down and 
sleep itself to death. 


“ Extravagance in one extreme produces extravagance in another.” 
(Dr. Arnold’s Wiscellanies.) 


A very common principle, but entirely overlooked by certain clergy- 
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men ofthe Church of England. Did it not happen at a certain church in 
the east, that the ceremoniousnes’s of the officiator speedily produced an 
entire want of ceremoniousness in the congregation? It was at one of 
these churches that the venerable old clerk lamented that the vestry 
was turned into something between a wax-chandler’s and a greenhouse 
by the new incumbent. 


“Even a high dome and the expansive interior of a cathedral have a sensible 
effect upon manners. I have heard that stiff people lose some of their awkward- 
ness under high ceilings.” (Emerson, on the Conduct of Life.) 

An unfortunate specimen of the Emersonian dash, rather plausible 
than true. Such is the effect of a foreign cathedral upon English man- 
ners, that the Duke of Buckingham in his diary describes the English 
as eating ham and cold chicken in St. Peter’s during Lent, and throwing 
the bones about on the pavement. Certainly there is no “ stiffness” 
here; rather the reverse. Here is a curious early testimony to the dis- 
respectful conduct which disgraces our countrymen in alien places of 
worship. The writer is describing the behaviour of the suite of Prince 
Charles (Charles I.) in Spain, when he went to court the Infanta: 

“They scarce carried themselves reverently at these sights, nor in their churches 
could conceal the derision of their hearts.” (Letter from Dr. Meade to Sir Martin 
Stutville, 1623: from Sir Henry Ellis’s collection of letters, temp. James I.) 


“The further the seller of Ganges water wanders from the holy stream, the 
more he gets for the contents of his jar.” (Hooker's Himalayas.) 

So, the further the Romish Church wandered from the sacred source, 
the more corrupt was what she had to sell, and the more she got for it. 


“On peut s’abstenir des blasphémes sans composer des hymnes.” 
(Jean Louis de Balzac.) 

“There is a medium between venting blasphemies and composing 
hymns;” but a mode is found of combining the two when the name of 
the “ Highest and Holiest” is trolled out in sham hymns, by sham nuns, 
in sham religious processions, on the boards of a theatre or opera; 
really and truly an offence against taste, as well as against religion. Cer- 
tainly the Almighty does not let out his name and his worship for his- 
trionic effects. 


J 


“ God shall not call Lazarus to account for not giving alms.” (Jeremy Taylor’s 


Sermon on Lukewarmness and Zeal.) 


But I have heard of the chaplain to an union workhouse who 
preached to his congregation from the text, “ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth.” If some of the clergy will buy manuscript 
sermons, the least they can do is not to preach them indiscriminately. 
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“ Some of the little Dutch churches formerly built in the Arctic regions now serve 
as dens for bears.” (Esquiros, Holland and the Dutch.) 

So, I am sorry to say, do the pews of some nearer home, which in- 
hospitably refuse to open their doors to decent people standing beside 
them. A.remarkably Arctic effect is produced in such churches. 


“Je vous dirai toute la vérité, parceque c’est elle qui sauve. Il y en a qui 
croient bon de la voiler: ce sont les imposteurs ou des timides.” 
(Lammenais, Livre du Peuple.) 
Can men take in the whole light of truth in a moment? are strong 
truths never too strong for weak eyes? does God, either in revelation 
or in nature, give the whole blaze at once? 
“ Que deviendrons nous, si, sans mesurer l’onde, 
Le Dieu vivant du haut de son éternité 
Sur humaine raison versait la vérité? 
Le vase est trop petite pour la contenir toute.” (Victor Hugo.) 
Compare the Old and New Testaments; the dawn of human experi- 
ence and its day; the blaze-blinded Paul, who went about “not seeing 
the sun for a season,” perhaps not even the spiritual sun. I speak not 
here of the searching for full light by the educated, so much as of its 
attempted disclosure to the uneducated. To the former the words of 
J. S. Mill may apply: “There is no philosophy possible where fear of 
consequences is a stronger principle than love of truth” (Zssay on 
Coleridge). But here is an admirable hint from Lamartine, and one 
much wanted in the present day: “Let us beware of demanding the 
ultimate truth from one moment of time.” Perhaps this is safer than 
Burke’s way of putting it: “ Falsehood and delusion are allowed in no 
case whatever, but, as in the exercise of all virtues, there is an economy 
of truth” (Regicide Peace). 


“Rem acu tetigisti.” (Plautus.) 


Far more interesting and instructive than those dictionaries of quo- 
tations, enabling men to cite authors whom they have never read, would 
be a grand collection of those pungent and conclusive words which have 
sometimes given the cowp de grace to volumes of error—piercing false 
sentiment in the heart, and false reasoning in the brain. Often one 
sentence, nay even a word or two, would be enough. A David’s pebble 
for the “development” theory would be “itrilobite’s eye,” with its 
hundreds of spherical lenses in different compartments, occurring at 
once amongst the earliest strata and in the midst of many of the 
simpler organisations. 





“E poi uscimmo a reveder’ le stelle.” (Dante’s Inferno.) 


“ And thence we issued forth to see the stars once more.” 


The correlative of the “selection and development” is the “degra- 
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dation” theory. It only requires a few changes in the earth’s surface, 
a few unfavourable accidents, to send us spinning down the “spiral” 
again. A few scattered Shems, Hams, and Japhets, on mountain-tops, 
without wood, fire, or iron, and with what a French writer calls wne 
grande indifference pour les choses, might help us back to the seal state, 
possibly without the intervention of the gorilla. Some other day, “the 
whirligig of time bringing its revenges, we might spin up again, and, 
as my text has it, see the stars once more. The two theories together 
constitute the grand “see-saw” theory; and the nursery lines, 
“ Here we go up, up, up; 
And here we go down, down, down!” 

becomes the true anthem of the universe. 

The “dereliction” is a necessary compliment of the “selection” 
theory,—a melancholy thing for the nautilus and some other “types,” 
who for unnumbered ages have not been making a single step towards 
the crocodile or the kangaroo, with no other consolation than the 
dignity of “permanence,” and possibly a dim consciousness that they 
have crocodile, kangaroo, and every thing else in them in potentia. 
Some raving and impious Jewish Rabbi (quoted by Southey) asserted 
that, after superintending the universe during the day, the Creator was 
engaged in the evening in watching the gambols of leviathan. Perhaps 
Nature, the favourite modern goddess, has some especial pleasure in 
observing, and now and then slightly varying, the Ionic volute of the 
nautilus. Eric. 
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Che Sibyl. 


OBEDIENT to her ancient vow, 

She stands apart from all the world; 
Pride reigns majestic on her brow, 

Her lips a scornful smite has curled. 


Of old she vowed herself to truth, 
And she is doomed to live apart; 
Upon her head eternal youth, 
The ice of ages round her heart. 


She stands upon that sacred height 
Which she alone may dare to tread, 

And views unmoved the endless fight, 
Where war the living, warred the dead 


They tell her that the human race 
The road to perfect joy has found ; 
She knows this world is doomed to trace 
In light and shade its ancient round. 


They tell her that the human will 
Has beaten down the arm of fate; 
They tell her that the lord of ill 
Has fallen from his high estate. 


They boast: she lifts no aiding hand, 
And coldly gleam her lustrous eyes; 

Outstretched she sees the children stand - 
To grasp the jewels of the skies. 


They tell her what their fathers told,— 
Accustomed accents meet her ear; 

This self-same world has grown too old 
To move her heart with hope or fear. 


Alone she stands; yet there are some 
Now fighting on the battle-plain, 

On whom her spirit still shall come, 
When she can love without disdain. 














